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Ir has been a constant subject of regret with men of the world 
in our own country, that the social habits of France in former 
times (namely, the establishment of social intercourse upon intel- 
lectual bases) should never have been introduced into England. 
From Horace Walpole to Lord Holland, you meet everywhere 
with the strong feeling of French superiority, as far as the organi- 
zation of society is concerned. It is quite clear that we envy the 
French their salons, and that directly an Englishman ceases to 
be an irreclaimable “ sporting character,” or to be riveted to the 
mere drudgery of political life, he is ready at once to exclaim, 
“Why don’t we talk like the French? why are we so utterly 
ignorant of what they term la causerie ?” 

Now, at the same time with this, may be observed in France 
the disposition to cast a regretful, retrograde glance upon society 
as it once existed in that country, and to say with a sigh, “ The 
real genuine salon exists no longer—it is extinct.” From the 
sadness with which Frenchmen speak of the decline and fall of 
salon life, and from the regret expressed by Englishmen whom 
we have been taught to regard as of superior intelligence, that 
no such thing could be established in our own country, we 
might reasonably infer that the Paris salon was a social institu- 
tion of importance and undeniable worth. 

That the “salon,” such as it was constituted in France from 
Madame de Rambouillet down to Madame Récamier, was one 
of the chief springs whereby the political and social machine was 
set working, is not a fact to be disputed; and therefore the 
institution —“ salon,” is of importance. But from its de facto im- 
portance to its actual worth, and to the admission of its beneficial 
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influence, there is some distance. We do not think it easy to 
exaggerate the mere importance of salon life, as it once was, in 
France. The questions that depend immediately upon it are 
no less than these: the superiority of domestic over social influ- 
ences, and vice versa; the more or less active power of women in 

ublic affairs; the respect for intelligence, or the subserviency to 
wealth; the substitution of coterieism for public opinion, and 
several others we could name. Because all these questions bear 
upon the morals of a nation, and have mainly contributed to 
fashion the public life of France to what we now see, we main- 
tain that le salon, as the term was understood some years back 
by our neighbours, is a thing of very great importance, and 
ought to be studied by all who wish to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of French civilization as it has been and is, 

Whether our inability ever to found the salon-sovereignty in 
our own society be, or be not, to be regretted,—that, we take to 
belong to a different order of topics, and to be subject to a dif- 
ferent system of discussion. 

The first salon established in France (for in social life espe- 
cially Paris is France) was that of Madame de Rambouillet in 
1620; the last one was that of Madame Récamier. What 
precedes the former, and what follows the latter, are equally 
without action, and undeserving of note. The great Revolution 
of ’89-’93 has passed between the two epochs, and has torn up 
out of the political soil all the roots wherefrom other nations 
draw their political existence. A crown has been shattered, a 
noblesse suppressed, and the most insane theories set up in lieu 
of the humbler devices of practical experience. Yet between the 
Hotel Rambouillet and the Abbaye au Bois there is an astonish- 
ing likeness; and assuredly, if any very considerable changes 
have been wrought by events upon the mass of the French race 
by the century and a half which extends from the middle of the 
seventeenth to the end of the nineteenth age, such changes have 
not told upon the two types of female supremacy denominated 
la Marquise de Rambouillet, and Madame Récamier. These 
two women are terribly alike,—terribly, for they ought to be so 
dissimilar. Both of them might have made their daily toilette 
in that bright apartment, 

“Sacred to dress, and Beauty’s pleasing cares,” 
of which we are told in the fourteenth book of the liad as hav- 
ing been built with “skill divine” by Vulcan for Imperial Juno. 
They are no more simply, naturally, women than that comes to. 
Their home is in Olympus; and well might a witty Frenchman 
of the present day say, “ You are trying now to make a saint 
out of Madame Récamier; but it isin vain. Ce nest pas une 
sainte, c'est une deésse.” She is so—a goddess belonging to that 
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mythology, where Catherine de Rambouillet is familiar to “ im- 
mortals” under the name of Arthenice. And yet an entire 
society, a very world, had been overthrown from base to summit 
between these two, whose order of ideas remained so nearly 
identical, and the very graceful folds of whose vaporous classical 
veils enshroud their charms in like fashion, and all undisturbed 
by the fierce breath of that hurricane, the Revolution. 

“ My great desire,” says the Duc de Montmorency in one of 
his tenderly serious letters to Madame Récamier, “ is to see you 
conceive some weariness of all your parties (un peu d’ennut de 
vos soirées), and some distaste of a vast number of ‘ charming 
people” Is not that a cruel wish? yet it is far from my inten- 
tion to do anything displeasing to you.” 

“Un peu d’ennui de vos soirées!” In those words lies the 
whole thing. It is just that “ weariness” that French society 
never did feel. It went on from year to year, satisfied with its 
superficial existence, and not anxious for anything beyond it. 
It is a question, how far a nation, or an individual, can keep up 
in an equal proportion two different kinds of activity? how far 
any intensity of energy can be brought to bear upon two totally 
dissimilar pursuits? Now, a Frenchman usually shows as much 
vivacity with regard to his amusements as we devote of energy 
to positive business; and it has been justly enough remarked, 
that whilst Frenchmen discuss matters of art, for instance, with 
a large amount of earnestness, and even gravity, reserving all 
the constitutional levity of their natures for serious affairs, we, 
who give to public affairs all the energy that is in us, have small 
power left for the delicate appreciation of finer, lighter subjects. 
We probably are the most undiscriminating nation upon earth as 
to our amusements. We do not make them our study; we take 
them as they come; asking chiefly from them the largest amount 
of physical and mental relaxation that they can possibly afford 
tous. Our habitual mode of securing them is to pay for them; 
but we give them but little of our time, and none of our genuine 
selves. ‘The French system is precisely the reverse. They 
fashion their diversions by contributing to the utmost perfection 
of the latter with all their might. Amusement is, and has always 
been, the business of a Frenchman ; for the business that is not 
amusement has always been to him an insufferable bore. Work, 
hard work, the harder the better, comes natural to the Anglo- 
Saxon race; they find an excitement in absolute labour that is 
unknown to any other set of men ;—hence their persistent pre- 
dilection for the roughest and most fatiguing of field sports ;— 
whilst the French, on the contrary, and generally all communities 
of Latin origin, escape from toil at the first opportunity; and not 
having thrown their very souls and their very selves into the 
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work, throw all that they are into the pleasure. Let this 
pleasure be of one species or of another, that is comparatively of 
little import; with one race it will be artistic, with another 
social—that is of no consequence; it is the fact of its being 
pleasure and not work that has to be noted. The French, who 
are not an artistic nation, and are utterly wanting in all the 
qualities that could make them so, are pre-eminently a social 
one: namely, a race for whom the pleasures of society, properly 
so called, were, up to a very late period, the one chief aim of 
existence. The consequence of this was, that what the French 
themselves term “ la vie des salons,’ when salons were in their 
splendour, was the one form under which, what we call public 
life was tolerable toa Frenchman. They never voluntarily, and 
of their own free will, made a nearer approach to it; and what 
an ambitious young Englishman achieves in Parliament, was 
achieved in France in the salon of some great social authority. 

It would be far beyond the purpose of these pages to examine 
all the causes which have struck at the existence of social centres 
in France; but one of those which have irrevocably destroyed 
them, is the love of and the necessity for gain. 

Speculation is the inevitable resource of those who worship 
gold and hate work. All France (and there is no exaggera- 
tion in the expression)—idolatrous of money as the representa- 
tive of enjoyment, and more averse from toil than ever—has 
thrown itself insanely into speculation under every imaginable 
shape and form ; and now the nation is incapacitated from taking 
any interest in what were its pursuits and amusements in other 
times. Gambling, of whatsoever species, is a curse to the gam- 
bler, and utterly absorbs and enslaves him, leaving no freedom 
of any description. Frenchmen have not replaced an idle and 
elegant by a toilsome life. They do not work more or harder 
than they were used to do, nor gain in wholesome labour a desire 
for such pleasures as merely relax.—No ! they are not incapable 
of their former pursuits because they are devoted to more serious 
ones. They are incapable of them because they are less free, 

because their entire social and political system, since the great 
Revolution, binds them down to the dire necessity of gaining 
wherewithal to live upon, and that, their inborn laziness of na- 
ture not having in any degree been modified, they, as a national 
aggregate, and from the highest to the lowest ranks, prefer specu- 
lation to toil. They derive no satisfaction from the continuous 
efforts of their own energy, or from any assertion of will, but 
like rather to trust to the caprices of Fate. There is something 
irresistibly charming to the French mind in undeserved favours ; 
and the easily-won wealth which, by Bourse transactions, falls to 
the lot of the “lucky” gambler, constitutes in France a sort of 
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distinction, and proves the winner to be on good terms with 
Destiny. The French like the “ wheel of Fortune” better than 
that rougher, harder, but surer “ wheel,” to which practical men 
know how to set their own “shoulders” when they are deter- 
mined to get on in the world. 

But this being the case, gambling being the most absorbing 
and enslaving of all pursuits, and all France being infected by 
the gambling fever, it is not very hard to see how the importance 
of salon life has ceased. It has ceased altogether; and a “salon,” 
such as it existed even under the Restoration, for example, is, 
we should say, a thing of absolutely impossible existence now. 
At the time when salons flourished, we must do the society of 
France the justice to say, that it was, of all European societies, 
the one in which personal and intellectual superiority took the 
most decidedly the lead of wealth. Money really was powerless 
to achieve social consideration for any one in the ancien regime ; 
and the people who founded the traditions of French social ex- 
cellence were all free from any preoccupations of mere money- 
getting. From the moment when outward show parade, le luze, 
as it is termed—has been imposed as a duty upon a society that is 
—whatever may be said—not richer but poorer than it formerly 
was, and upon a race more and more degenerate, morally and 
physically, every day, and less capable of transforming time and 
abour into gold,—from that moment the struggle was inevitable 
of a whole nation against “ Chance.” What we would fain term 
the “ Social Institutions” of France were overthrown; for that 
species of intercourse which is founded on extensive mental cul- 
tivation, and on delicacy of perception, inseparable both from 
habitual freedom of thought, cannot co-exist with a state of 
things in which every man is for ever rushing through life as 
through an overcrowded thoroughfare, pushing and being pushed, 
splashing and being splashed—in which he would give all the 
poets, from Homer to Lamartine, for a “rise” of 20 cents, and 
subordinate the honour of his very country to the fluctuation of 
a “valeur publique.” From the moment when “ the Beautiful” 
grows to be a word literally void of sense, and when the “ /deal” 
awakens no more vibration than would the song of a nightingale 
upon an untanned cow-hide,—from that moment, what is under- 
stood as “polite society” is at an end. Balls where no one 
dances, concerts where no one listens, crushes, routs,—excuses 
for the bringing together of a heterogeneous crowd,—all these 
are possible, but these are not “society ;” and the meeting of 
well-educated and refined men and women, who derive delight 
from exchanging and comparing the impressions produced upon 
them by things of an intellectual order—the “communion of 
minds”—is destroyed, the power of appreciating it is gone. 
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Something else, too, to which we would almost rather not al- 
lude, is so natural a consequence of the restless condition to 
which a race must come which is engaged in a perpetual conflict 
with luck, that “society” is put upon the defensive, and has to 
barricade itself against the attacks of an out-door enemy it had 
been accustomed to despise. The “ Demi-monde” drives the 
“ Monde” into a corner, captures what might be its best orna- 
ments, and whenever an encounter occurs, carries off the vic- 
tory. With a race whose sole energies are exhausted by the 
feverish and ceaseless attempt to compel Fortune, self-forgetful- 
ness is the synonym of relaxation. Hence the kind of immo- 
rality which is to the galanterie of the ancien régime what a Re- 
public is toa Monarchy. The orgy is substituted for the salon ; 
the Dame aux Camélias is put upon a pasteboard throne, but Ma- 
dame Récamier is impossible. 

Why it is that the salon, as an institution, was of such difficult 
establishment in England that it may be said never to have been 
rightly achieved, will, we think, be made evident more than once 
in the course of the few pages we have devoted to the salon life of 
our neighbours; but it is as the representative of that life in its 
fullest expression, though in its last farewell splendours, that 
Madame Récamier seems to us pre-eminently to claim our notice. 
Madame Récamier is, to use an Americanism, a representative 
woman. In her was incarnate the civilization of a country and 
an age. She was a link between Past and Present, and clearly 
shows where the link dropped, where the chain lies for ever 
broken. She prolonged salon life far beyond the term of its na- 
tural existence in France; but as she prolonged it, it was the 
true semblance and image of what the once important reality had 
been. Madame Récamier’s salon did not spring living out of 
the national life, but it perpetuated the memory of what had 
once exuberantly lived, and was a lingering part of bygone 
France, just as are the Théatre Francais and the Grand Opéra. 
The comedies of Molitre played by Mlle. Mars, or, later, the 
classical tragedies of Racine and Corneille, galvanised into being 
by Rachel, did not more thoroughly appertain to the traditions 
and to the social organization of the pre-revolutionary epoch than 
did the Abbaye aux Bois. Madame Récamier’s salon, after the 
democratic bewilderment of the Revolution of ’93, the military 
despotism of the Empire, and the pretentious and unpractical 
“ Parliamentary” drama so absurdly performed by the Monarchy 
of July, was not a “ revival,” it was merely a survival. It endured 
till its equilibrium was disturbed ; but when once it fell, nothing 
springing from it took its place. It was the last—it marked the 
irrevocable end of what had once been and could no more be. 

Juliette Bernard, the daughter of a notary of Lyons, and wife 
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to a hatter’s son of the same town, was, by a combination of 
circumstances, formed expressly for presiding over the last salon 
in a capital whose aristocracy had lost all its power, whilst pre- 
serving all its pretensions. Had Madame Recamier married a 
grand seigneur, or even a well-authenticated gentilhomme, she 
would have been too decidedly “ somebody,” to consent to follow 
the lead of the haughty class of people who chose to make her 
house their place of rendezvous. Now, no salon has ever be- 
come famous in France whose mistress was predominant. M. de 
Talleyrand distinctly told the Duchesse de Duras, in 1823, that 
she was by no means what the head of a salon ought to be, for 
that she was not half “ passive” enough. There is a curious proof 
of how right he was, in the different use made of the same “ idol” 
by Madame de Duras and Madame Récamier. The former lady 
was handsome, distinguished, higher-born could not be; she was 
still nearer to youth than age—“ elle était presque jeune encore,” 
to quote M. Villemain’s ingenious words,—she was as evidently 
“somebody” as it was possible to be; and the high priest of her 
temple was M. de Chateaubriand, then in the zenith of his fame 
and influence; yet never did Madame la Duchesse de Duras 
succeed in establishing a salon that could be compared to that 
which was nominally held by Juliette Bernard Madame Ré- 
camier, the wife, and later widow, of the Lyons banker. The 
high priest of the temple, too, was the same; only, when he fell 
to the lot of his latest idolatress, he was not in the zenith of his 
fame or influence. But the salon of the Abbaye aua Bois was then 
infinitely superior to that of the Hotel de Duras. The devoted 
editor of the Souvenirs before us shall, in spite of her devotion 
to the memory of her aunt, give us herself the principal reason : 
“ Madame Récamier,” she observes,! “ submitted to those around 
her upon intellectual matters (dans l'ordre des choses de Vesprit, 
elle se subordonnait encore davantage) ; happy in being able to re- 
flect lofty thoughts, and feeling herself capable of inspiring them, 
she entirely refused all attempts at producing any work of her 
own. She disliked even to write a letter.” 

Here is the real secret: Madame Récamier’s nature was a 
subordinate one; and such only have the pliancy that is requisite 
to put at their ease the various and often conflicting elements of 
which a salon, properly so called, is composed. 

It was not her personal character alone that prevented Ma- 
dame Récamier from any predominance, it was her social position 
also. She never would, in a natural and ordinary state of affairs, 
have found herself mixed up on a footing of equality with what 
remained of the once arrogant Cour de Versailles. Circum- 
stances brought her into the intimacy of these people; but she 

Souvenirs. Avant Propos, p. iv. 
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was so perfectly “ adopted” by them, because she could not by 
any possibility reign over them. 

These obsolete distinctions, made doubly ridiculous by the 
lamentable and complete political inferiority of the French 
noblesse, were nevertheless of such weight (nay, are so, up to 
the present hour!), that Madame Lenormand herself, alluding 
to her aunt’s connection with the aristocratic society of France, 
comments upon the friendship for her of Madame de Boigne in 
these words : “ Her birth, relationships, tastes, and family tradi- 
tions, placed her far more naturally and more exclusively than 
Madame Récamier in the centres of Royalist opposition. . . . 
Madame Récamier liked everything in Madame de Boigne,— 
even that slight touch of disdain that made her kindness and ap- 
probation, where vouchsafed, more flattering.” 

We suppose that to a Frenchwoman, whose habits of life have 
familiarized her with such “ distinctions” as are here pointed 
out, and who has been enabled to regard as “ flattering” the 
- gna ” that pleasantly contrasts with “disdain,” it 
would be an impossible task to make clear what are the feelings 
roused in the minds of British gentlemen and gentlewomen by 
such a passage as the one above = But we maintain that 
that passage speaks volumes touching the whole social organiza- 
tion of France, and throws a strong light upon the incurable 
stolidity of the noblesse, the incurable subserviency of the middle 
classes, and upon the standing in society of Madame Récamier. 

The most curious part of the latter’s early existence is, to our 
mind, her juxtaposition to Bonaparte. It is strange that the two 
persons who are to tread the down-hill road of life hand in hand, 
and the most romantic portion of whose earthly career is to be 
found towards its close, are, both of them at its outset, brought 
face to face with the hero of the Italian campaign. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand is a mere youth when he finds himself glared upon, 
looked through, by the “ deep, gray, watchful eyes of Napoleon,” 
as Evthen callsthem. And those extraordinary eyes have power 
over him ; fascinate, draw him on, and—through the poetic sense 
that is in him—subjugate him. “ J] n’eut pas été ce qwil était si 
la muse n’eut été la,” exclaims the author of René of the young 
conqueror, whom he delighted to picture to himself as fascinated 
in turn by his own genius. Certain it is, that, whether the in- 
fluence or not of “the muse” dictated the preoccupation of 
Bonaparte, preoccupied he was by M. de Chateaubriand ; and 
therefore, too, when he has discovered his future diplomatist, and 
when the glaring gaze of the “ gray, watchful eyes” has been 
received en pleine poitrine by the poet, the poet proclaims the 
hero “un grand découvreur ’hommes !” He likewise attributes 
a wondrous gift of “ discrimination ” to the despot, “for that he 
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saw at once what men could only be called to the highest places 
—could only lead, never follow.” The eulogistic strain sinks 
into a very different key, it is true, when the “great discoverer 
of men” has, instead of the “highest position,” left the diplo- 
mate no position at all save that of an opposition chief, which 
he is forced to occupy as best he may; but however that may 
be, the coming together of Bonaparte and M. de Chateaubriand 
was no ordinary one; it was the shock of two poetic tempera- 
ments, and from the sudden contact, fire flashed forth. 

The manner of Napoleon’s first meeting with Madame Réca- 
mier was no less strange, and perhaps even more characteristic. 
But this time we have the stage-hero whole and entire, the 
man who studied Talma to the least as closely as he did Turenne, 
and who endured impatiently that his theatrical “ effects” should 
be interfered with. We will give the account of this meeting as 
it stands in the editor’s own words :— 

“ On the 10th of December 1797, the Directoire gave a species 
of triumphal féte for the reception and in honour of the van- 
quisher of Austria in Italy. The ceremony was to take place 
in the grand court of the Palace of the Luxembourg. At the 
extreme end of the court was an altar, and a statue of Liberty ; 
at the foot of the altar were the five directors, attired in full 
Roman costume; lower down, the ministers, ambassadors, and 
all sorts of public functionaries were grouped together upon 
semicircular benches; whilst the crowd of persons invited found 
room as they might behind the officials. At every window of 
the Palace was a cluster of heads; and the adjacent courts, the 
garden, and streets leading to the Luxembourg were thronged 
with sight-seers. Madame Récamier and her mother seated 
themselves upon the banquettes réservées. Madame Récamier 
had never yet seen General Bonaparte; but she shared the en- 
thusiasm which at that moment was universal, and she certainly 
was impressed in the liveliest manner by the prestige of a renown 
so sudden, and won at such an early age. Bonaparte appeared : 
he was at that time slight, thin, if not all but emaciated, and 
the outlines of his head and face had an extraordinary character 
of grandeur and firmness. He was surrounded by generals, and 
by his aides-de-camp. To a speech of M. de Talleyrand’s (then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs) he only replied by a few, short, 
plain-spoken sentences, that were greeted by a burst of applause. 
From the seat she occupied, Madame Récamier could not dis- 
tinguish the speaker’s countenance. A feeling of curiosity, easy 
enough to we wand 4 made her wish to have a good view of 
Bonaparte’s features; taking advantage of a moment when 
Barras was engaged in making a long reply to the young gene- 
ral, she rose from her place, and stood up in order to see him 
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better. But this movement, which suddenly also showed her 
to the whole assembly, attracted its attention towards herself. 
All eyes were fixed upon her, and a low but long-enduring 
murmur of admiration greeted the apparition. This murmur 
did not escape the notice of Bonaparte; he turned his head 
abruptly towards the point where the attention of the public 
was fixed, as though to ask at once what object could possibly 
divert from its contemplation of himself that worshipping crowd, 
whose idol he deemed that he exclusively was. He perceived 
a female figure robed in white, and a glance fell on Madame 
Récamier, the harshness whereof she was unable to bear; she 
resumed her seat as quickly as she could.” 

So! here we have all the irrepressible envy, all the uncon- 
trollable meanness and greediness for applause, of the genuine 
“ stage-player!”—of the man with whom self-exhibition is a 
passion at once and a trade, and who revels in the noise and 
show of reputed greatness far more than he derives any satis- 
faction from the consciousness of a great deed done. He has 
played through his part at Arcola and Lodi, chiefly, for that to 
do so was to insure the enacting of such scenes as we are here 
called upon to witness at home. He is destined to scale great 
heights in a fallen country, to domineer over men whom there is 
small honour (and this he knew!) in subduing; and he is luxuri- 
ating in a foretaste of all this, on that said 10th of December 
1797; he is sacrificed to by the pagan Barras, and anointed 
as it were in words by the still half-Christian ex-Bishop Talley- 
rand ; he has at his feet all the corrupt tribe of law-givers and 
breakers, of whom he dimly guesses what he shall one day 
make; and more than all,—five directors in full Roman cos- 
tume (!), whose mock citizenship of Rome his hand is soon to 
scatter to the winds. Nothing is omitted of what “scenic eftect” 
requires: there is the “altar,” commemorative, however, only of 
a profaned, proscribed, and utterly uncomprehended creed ; and 
the statue of Liberty, in “whose name so much wrong” had been, 
and so much more was to be “done.” Nothing could be better 
“ vot up” than the whole exhibition ; and the leading actor, for 
whose benefit it was all arranged, was enjoying to the utmost 
that species of intoxication which with true histrionic natures 
ranks above every other sensation, when all at once there is a 
sudden interruption to all this rapture. Some one else is ap- 
plauded ! some one dares to stand between the great artist and 
his public! and then the “hero” turns round sharply upon his 
rival, becomes aware of the presence of a very young woman 
dressed in white, and with (again) the “ gray, watchful eyes” 
(they flash with anger this time) looks down into subserviency, 
and drives away from these his own particular “ boards,” this 
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impertinent, venturesome “ bella creatura bianca vestita.” We 
can really fancy we see the whole scene, which for the thou- 
sandth time justifies the exclamation of the poor old Pope, Pius 
VIL., at Fontainebleau: “ Commediante!” is reported to have 
been the one word by which the Holy Father replied to all the vain 
phantasies, mad projects, and ungenerous insults that, in their first 
interview, the “modern Charlemagne” showered upon his captive. 

The second interview of Bonaparte with Madame Récamier 
was of a different order. It took place two years after. Lucien 
Bonaparte, the First Consul’s republican brother, had chosen 
to fall desperately in love with the beauty of the day, and, under 
pretence that her name was Juliet, to propose himself for the 

art of Romeo, and to write letters, which she showed to M. 
%écamier. Persistent discouragement ended by cooling Lucien’s 
flame, and he remained upon cordial terms of innocent intimacy 
with the wealthy banker and his fair wife. In the winter of 
1800, after the coup d’etat of the 18th Brumaire had restored 
to the French the utmost amount of that over-government 
which they bear so pleasantly, and for which they seem so 
fitted, the winter in Paris opened agreeably. Upon one occasion 
Lucien Bonaparte, then Minister of the Interior, gave a banquet 
and a concert to the First Consul. Madame Récamier was 
amongst the guests. As at the féte triomphale of the Luxembourg, 
Madame Récamier was attired all in white, with only a necklace 
and bracelets of pearls. The whole ceremony was pompous and 
theatrical as before, and as always, wherever a Bonaparte is con- 
nected with the business on hand; but we are relieved to find 
that there are positively no more “ Roman costumes,’—this part 
of the pageant having been abolished when the last semblance 
of Republicanisn was so cavalierly “thrown out at windows” by 
the “ General-in-Chief of the army of Italy.” 

“Having on entering the rooms seated herself close to the 
chimney,” says the editor of the work before us, “ Madame Ré- 
camier remarked at a little distance a man whom she took for 
Joseph Bonaparte. As she often met Joseph at Madame de 
Staél’s, she made him a sign of friendly recognition, which was 
responded to with eagerness, but with a certain slight air of 
surprise. At the same moment the lady became aware of her 
mistake, and saw it was the First Consul she had bowed to.” 

Madame Récamier was upon this occasion, as we are told, 
extremely struck by the expression of Bonaparte’s countenance, 
which appeared to her quite different from what she had thought 
it upon the former occasion. She was this time impressed by the 
“gentleness” of his air. A moment or two after they had ex- 
changed bows, Napoleon turned to speak with Fouché, who was 
at his elbow; and it was plain that their whispered words had the 
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lovely Juliette for their object, for, whilst speaking, the eyes of 
the future despot never left Madame Récamier for an instant— 
an attention that may have been rather embarrassing to its object, 
we should presume. Here, too, comes the first entrée en scene of 
that vilest of all Napoleon’s counsellors, Fouché; the man to 
whom, perhaps of all others, the perpetual mixture of crime and 
corruption came easiest. No sooner had his master released 
him, than Fouché glided up to the back of Madame Récamier’s 
chair, and murmured pleasantly in her ear, “ The First Consul 
finds you charming !” 

They certainly had an off-hand way of doing these things at that 
time; and bashfulness scarcely seems to have constituted one of 
the qualities of even a professed prude, as was Madame Récamier. 
The editor of these “ Souvenirs” distinctly states, that “the re- 
spectful and evidently admiring attention paid to her upon this 
evening, by the man whose glory was beginning to fill the world, 
predisposed her to judge him favourably ;” and she records above 
all, the superiority of his “simplicity” over Lucien’s pompous 
and “theatrical airs.” There is undoubtedly “ simplicity” sufti- 
cient in his first words to a lady he had never addressed before. 
Bowing gracefully, he said with a smile, and in by no means a 
low tone, “I too should like to go to Clichy.” Rather a free 
and easy entrée en matiere, as we might perhaps conceive! but 
thought, on the contrary, graceful in the extreme, and full of a 
delightful “simplicity” there where it took place in reality. 

Dinner was announced. The First Consul rose, and not offering 
his arm to any lady, passed on to the dining-room alone, and at 
the head of his guests; thus already assuming the airs and 
etiquette of royalty. After the same fashion, he seated himself 
at table; his mother, Madame Letitia, taking the chair at his 
right hand. The chair on the left hand remained vacant. As 
Madame Récamier walked into the salle & manger, Madame 
Bacciocchi whispered to her something she did not hear; and the 
fair Juliette seated herself several removes below Bonaparte, 
who, after looking round at the assembled guests with undis- 
guised ill-humour, beckoned to Garat, the celebrated singer, 
saying sharply, “ Hh! bien, Garat, mettez vous la.” Garat took 
the chair to the left of the First Consul; and when the very hurried 
repast was over, which Napoleon’s rapid way of devouring what 
he ate inflicted upon whomsoever had the honour of eating 
with him, he approached la belle Juliette, and abruptly enough 
asked, “ why she had not taken the seat by his side?” “I should 
not have presumed to do so,” answered she; to which “It was 
your place,” was the rejoinder; Madame Bacciocchi justifying her- 


' Souvenirs, Livre i. p. 37. “Clichy”? was the name of the villa at the gates 
of Paris where M. and Madame Récamier received their friends. 
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self in her brother’s eves by eagerly adding: “That was what I 
tried to make you understand as we went to dinner !” 

Later in the evening there was music; and Garat, the idol of 
the place and of the time, sang air after air from Gluck’s operas, 
to the enthusiastic applause of every one present. Madame 
Récamier, who really loved music, was absorbed by her admira- 
tion of Garat’s singing,—not, however, so entirely so as to pre- 
vent her from appreciating Napoleon’s admiration of herself; 
“ for,” says her biographer, “ as she every now and then raised 
her eyes, she found those of Bonaparte persistently fixed upon 
her, their gaze riveted to her features, with a determination 
that in the end made her feel a certain degree of embarrassment ; 
and when the concert was over, he came up to her, remarking, 
that ‘ she really cared for music.’ He would have resumed the 
conversation ; but Lucien came up, and it was broken off.” 

We confess that our want of familiarity with the tone of 
fashionable manners in France at the period we are treating of, 
induces us to think, that the fair Juliette’s sense of embarrass- 
ment at the Dictator’s “ persistent” attentions was somewhat 
long in manifesting itself; and when the admiring editor of her 
“ Souvenirs” does chronicle the fact of her being “ in the end” 
(though only in a “ certain degree”) “ embarrassed,” we are 
strongly tempted to cry, “ Enjin!” and speculate upon how much 
less it might take to bewilder and confuse an Englishwoman of 
seventeen or eighteen, as was then Madame Récamier’s age. 

This meeting at Lucien’s house is the circumstance to which 
we shall find Fouché alluding later, in the course of a wondrous 
negotiation entrusted to him by his master, and in which the 
morals and manners of the epoch, and of the Napoleonian 
court, are shown in the strongest possible light. This is the one 
solitary interview with the ruler of France which, four years 
after, Madame Récamier is assured that formidable potentate has 
been pleased “ never to forget.” 

Meanwhile, when this one interview was over, and the effect 
of Madame Récamier’s beauty upon the First Consul had ceased 
to be immediate, the First Consul seems to have easily enough 
made up his mind to worry and annoy Madame Récamier in her 
most intimate entourage. There is even, as it appears to us, a 
species of mean and jealous satisfaction felt by Bonaparte and 
by his nearest relatives in any kind of alarm, or of persecution 
inflicted on the person who failed to be sufficiently dazzled by 
the autocrat’s marked attentions. In 1802, two years after the 
concert at Lucien’s house, M. Bernard, Madame Récamier’s 
father, who had been made Administrateur des Postes, was ar- 
rested, and thrown into prison. We have the story of the arrest 
in Madame Récamier’s own words. Madame Bacciocchi, who, 
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whatever she might think of la belle Juliette’s want of discrimi- 
nation as far as her illustrious brother was concerned, liked ex- 
tremely the society she was used to meet at the Chateau de 
Clichy, Madame Bacciocchi had begged Madame Récamier to 
make her know M. de La Harpe, in the way of a literary lion. 
M. de La Harpe was accordingly invited to Clichy, had been 
presented to the First Consul’s sister, and the guests were about 
to sit down to table, when Madame Bernard (the mother of 
Madame Récamier) received a letter, and having glanced at its 
contents, screamed, and fainted away. Her husband, M. Ber- 
nard, was arrested ! 

Now, to be just, we must allow, that if ever any one deserved 
to be punished, M. Bernard seems to us to have been that indi- 
vidual. His daughter, coolly enough, as we conceive, states the 
case thus :—“ In the autumn of that year (1802), a very active 
Royalist correspondence gave the Consular Government no end 
of trouble and anxiety. Pamphlets, too, in the same shade of 
opinion, were circulated all over the south of France, without 
any one being able to discover how they escaped the watchful- 
ness of the authorities. The latter were a long time without 
suspecting that the connivance of a public functionary—of one 
of the very heads, indeed, of the postal administration—was the 
cause of all. The whole of these communications passed under 
the cover of my father’s name!” 

Without expecting that a woman, and a Frenchwoman, should 
judge of this kind of proceeding with the rigid straightforward- 
ness that men in England would apply to it, or desiring, even, 
that a daughter should view her father’s conduct in its worst 
light, we cannot refrain from saying, that if Madame Récamier 
made up her mind to leave a written record of this circumstance, 
we could have wished the tone of it to have been somewhat dif- 
ferent. Here, again, is one of the forms assumed in France by 
dishonesty ; one of the evils brought about by the unstable con- 
dition of public affairs, which are now delivered over to the 
anarchical rule of the mob, now compressed into the grasp of 
one self-chosen tyrant. The moral sense of the nation is so per- 
verted, the genuine notion of right and wrong is so absent from 
the national mind, that courage and deceit are actually con- 
founded, and a mere act of treachery is applauded as an act of 
resistance. From the Revolution and the first Empire, down to 
the present day, Frenchmen have shown less and less eagerness 
to protest, but they have shown more and more readiness to 
betray ; and, unfortunately, party spirit has invariably admired 
a base, as it ought only to admire a bold action. “ I am with 
the Emperor only nominally,” exclaimed a too famous Royalist 
marquis, two or three years ago, on being made a senator. “ My 
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opinions are unchanged, and in heart I am with you.” Berryer 
was the person thus addressed. He shook his head, and 
haughtily replied, “ God defend us from such friends as are 
traitors to both parties at once!” But this is not sufficiently 
understood in France; and here we have a case in point, in the 
conduct of M. Bernard. He is an honest, honourable man ; 
Madame Récamier the most honest-hearted woman in France, 
as her admirers devoutly believe. Yet neither M. Bernard nor 
Madame Récamier feel rightly upon this question. Bonaparte 
is an oppressor, a tyrant, the scourge of France! Well and 
good. So think these people who are sincere Royalists, and so 
think we, who are free-born Britons; but they never arrive at 
the conviction, that whilst it is right and proper to oppose and 
protest against your enemy, and to encounter all risks in order 
to overthrow, it is forbidden to betray him. They do not see 
that a political opinion is a thing to be sacrificed to; that it is 
a luxury, and, like other luxuries, must be bought and paid for ; 
and that those who are morally too poor to pay fer it to the last 
farthing, must do without it. Failing the heroic qualities (to 
which no one is obliged), they can, at all events, practise the 
one virtue, to which all who serve are held, namely, honesty. It 
is here they show that deplorable perversion of the moral sense, 
of which so many successive revolutions have, alas! made a 
chief characteristic of the French race. They profit by a go- 
vernment which they expect to be applauded for hating; they 
take the one master’s pay, and try to secure his adversary’s 
praises ; incapable of consenting to be obscurely honest—honest 
“ sans phrases”—they would fain set up for being devoted parti- 
sans; and, as has been truly said of them, ils veulent avoir de 
Chéroisme au rabais.” 

We are glad to have found that half a century ago this one 
form of corruption was already known in France ; for we confess 
to having been somewhat converted to the notion, that the want 
of a genuine distinction between what is right and what is wrong 
was a vice peculiar to contemporary Frenchmen. Well, here 
then we see M. Bernard consenting to receive from a govern- 
ment he hates a goodly annual income, and at the same time 
doing all he can—in the very exercise, too, of the functions for 
which he receives payment—to subvert that government, hoping 
thereby so to satisfy his future employers that his reward from 
them shall be insured! We submit that this constitutes a 
manner of misdemeanour for which a ruler less self-willed, less 
tyrannical even, than Napoleon might be excused if he proved 
himself severe. 

For the Royalist party, of course, Madame Récamier’s father 
was a “victim ;” and we have so far no desire to dispute with 
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them about terms. M. Bernard is in prison, and must be got 
out of it, or his beautiful daughter will die of grief. Madame 
Bacciocchi is in that daughter’s company at the moment the 
news of the arrest and imprisonment is known. La belle Juliette 
flies to the First Consul’s sister, and naturally enough tells her 
she counts upon her for protection. But the First Consul’s 
sister does not seem at all disposed to act as Providence to la 
belle Juliette; and she merely answers, with (according to 
Madame Récamier’s own version) “considerable hesitation,” 
that the first step to take is, in her opinion, “to see Fouché !” 
Here we have the connecting link of the chain, which we fancy 
we see running from the dinner at Lucien’s in 1800, to a scene 
we shall describe presently, and the date of which is 1804. 
Madame Récamier’s own impulse had been to see at once the 
First Consul; but Elisa Bonaparte says, “ No! you must see 
Fouché!” It is true she adds that if, after that, her fair friend 
needs her good offices, she shall be ready to oblige her. “I 
would not be discouraged,” continues Madame Récamier, “ by 
the coldness of her air and tone, but I asked her where I could 
see her in the course of the evening? ‘In my box at the 
Theatre Francais, was the reply, ‘ where I am going to join my 
sister Pauline.” 

Such a place of rendezvous to a woman who is in fear for her 
own father’s life! and so like one of the frail, yet thoroughly 
unfeminine females of this race !—so like what the German lan- 
guage now universally designates by the title of “the Napo- 
leonides !” 

Yet, nothing daunted, Madame Récamier must go through all 
this, or await the worst. She goes to Fouché, who certainly 
does not understate the gravity of the case, but who unhesitat- 
ingly advocates the visit to the First Consul. Then Madame 
Récamier resolves to apply to Madame Bacciocchi, and drives to 
the Theatre Francais. Naturally enough her manner is full of 
emotion, and she can bethink her of but few oratorical precau- 
tions. Pauline and Elisa Bonaparte, however, are wrapt up in 
the business going on upon the stage; and, unwillingly diverted 
from her inspection of the helmet worn by Lafont in ‘the part of 
Achilles (and which she declares “ becomes him very ill !”), Elisa 
brings to the petitioner’s knowledge somewhat sharply, that she 
will not be at her service “ till the tragedy has come to its end!” 

Another person, however, is in the box; and this is Berna- 
dotte, who evidently waxes angry at what is being done. He 
bends down to the ear of Elisa, and says, that her friend (?) 
looks so ill and harassed, that, if she will give him the permission, 
he will drive her home in his carriage, and go himself to the 
First Consul about her father. Madame Bacciocchi consents 
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“ avec empressement,” enchanted’ to escape from any trouble 
in the affair; and Madame Récamier is taken home by 
Bernadotte, who does immediately after repair to the First 
Consul. Whether Napoleon liked this visit as much as he 
would have liked the other, is, we think, problematical; but 
Bernadotte’s was a great influence just then, and M. Bernard 
was saved. Perhaps Madame Récamier was no less so than 
M. Bernard. This we leave to the appreciation of the readers 
of her “ Souvenirs.” 

Rather more than two years after this incident (in the spring 
of 1805), a proof was given of how little Madame Récamier had 
been in reality lost sight of at the Imperial Court. Fouché 
requested her to receive him at Clichy. It was not a time when 
any one would have refused to be civil to Fouché, and Madame 
Récamier replied to the demand by an invitation to breakfast for 
the next day. .M. Récamier was in town, and the Ministre de la 
Police was alone with the beautiful Juliette. The début of the 
most dreaded of all Napoleon’s emissaries was a cautious one ; 
he was full of zeal for Madame Récamier, and besought her to 
moderate the tone of opposition that was the reigning one at her 
house. He instanced the Duchesse de Chevreuse, who had 
been forced, in order to purchase the tranquillity of her family, 
to accept a place of Dame du palais, and ended by these words : 
“The Emperor, since the day he saw you for the first time, has 
never forgotten, never lost sight of you; be prudent, don’t annoy 
or irritate him.” 

From this moment Fouché’s visits became frequent. Begin- 
ning warily, by the advice to the rich banker’s wife to “ ask for 
a post in the household,” all this diplomacy ended at last in the 
announcement that “Sa Majestéd [ Empereur et Roi” meant to 
“name” Madame Reécamier to a position about the Empress 
Josephine’s own person! Amongst other pleasant portions of 
the Police Minister’s discourse was an Idyllic description of what 
the attachment of Napoleon would be, “if he ever became 
attached to a woman who was worthy of him!” and then there 
came the old Syren song of temptation, seeking to hide sin under 
the mask of charity. There was much made of the “ incalculable 
good” that a “ pure, high-minded” favourite could do. 

Probably Madame Récamier’s character was too gentle a one 
to admit of even the most legitimate indignation; or perhaps, in- 
deed, the times made indignation too unsafe, unless for such 
natures as are attracted by danger, and find relief in the very 
commission of a proudly generous imprudence. Of anything of 
this sort we discover no trace in Madame Récamier; and to our 
British notions, the negotiation with the Emperor’s infamous 
agent appears to have lasted over long. The Ministre de la 
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Police was several times received at Clichy ; Caroline Bonaparte, 
taking the place of Elisa, who seems to have been a trifle sulky 
at her former failure, built no end of castles in the air at the 
expense of Josephine and of M. Récamier ; and Ja belle Juliette 
occupied Caroline’s box at the Theatre Francais upon more 
than one occasion, when Sa Majesté l’ Empereur et Roi, from the 
opposite side of the house, rendered her so conspictous by his 
incessant practice of staring at her, that the entire crowd of sur- 
rounding courtiers made up their minds as to what her influence 
was soon to be; and when all this had been continuing for a 
certain period, there remained nothing for it but to ask the 
opinion of M. Récamier himself, upon the best way of getting 
out of the whole affair !! 

When came the announcement of the imperial nomination to 
a place of Dame du Palais, then—the alternative being between 
honour and disgrace—Madame Récamier, reduced at length to 
adopt a positive decision, refused. The refusal was ill taken by 
Fouché, who chose to recognise in it nothing beyond the anti- 
Imperialist influences exercised upon Madame Récamier by her 
Royalist friends. Above all, he singled out Mathieu de Mont- 
morency for the object of his fiercest resentment. Ze it was, 
he exclaimed, who had “ prepared, counselled, planned this in- 
sult to the Emperor;” and with an outburst of fury against 
every member of what he termed the “nobiliary caste,” of 
whom Napoleon, he said, was “ fatally fond,” the future Duc 
d’Otranto retreated from Clichy, where he never returned more, 
and where, in our opinion, he had already come too much. 

This circumstance, however, whilst it clearly marked out 
Madame Récamier’s position in society, separating her irrevoc- 
ably from the Government and official set, made her of course 
the necessary object of suspicion and ill will. From this time, 
her house was naturally enough set down as a centre of opposi- 
tion, and she herself became, voluntarily or involuntarily, a 
species of female chef de parti—one of the representatives of an 
opinion, of a cause. 

By nature never was a woman less fitted for such a part; 
but, as we have said, Madame Récamier was, throughout life, 
secondary and subservient; and whatever importance she ob- 
tained in the society of her time and of her country, was obtained 
through her friends, through what surrounded her exteriorly, 
not through any force that resided in herself. Madame de Staél 
and Mathieu de Montmorency at one period, and Chateaubriand 
at another, constituted the power and influence of Madame 
Récamier ; and because she was attractive to those who opposed 
him, Napoleon feared, and, up to a certain point, persecuted her. 

Taken together, we know of few publications that throw a 
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stronger light on the marvellous meannesses of which the first 
Napoleon was capable than do these Souvenirs of Madame 
Récamier and Villemain’s Essai sur Chateaubriand... We seein 
both these works to what miserably minute details of persecution 
the Potentate who hesitated whether he should most liken himself 
to Alexander or to Trajan, could descend. We find him spelling 
over private denunciations of the man to whom he had confided 
a diplomatic mission; flying into melo-dramatic rages, and 
threatening to “massacre on the steps of his palace” the writer 
who had indulged in some disagreeable allusion to him;? con- 
descending to exercise his wit at the expense of his enemy’s 
portrait; and chafing with vexation at the idea that, in his 
“ capital of Paris,” foreigners could show any curiosity concern- 
ing a lady whose personal charms had made her celebrated 
throughout Europe. These “ Souvenirs” of Madame Récamier 
are the chronicle of Napoleon’s littlenesses; and are useful in 
showing how inconceivably but naturally narrow was the mind 
that framed such formidable projects against the peace of the 
whole world. It ts satisfactory to know to what infinitely small 
devices the invader of Russia could stoop; and there is a morality 
in the ease with which every gnat-sting could irritate this giant. 
The glory vanishes when we see from how little it can shield its 
possessor ; and wrong appears shorn of what too many people 
thought its splendour, when we find it coupled with suspicions 
and fears that would best befit a police spy anxious for promotion. 

“ You give me a cruel certainty of fame,” wrote Madame de 
Staél to Bonaparte in 1803. “ My exile insures me a page in 
your history!” ‘This was the case with many an almost obscure 
individual, whose name was rendered famous by a despot’s appre- 
hension. With Madame Récamier the multiplied examples of 
the alarm she caused the most absolute ruler of the epoch, are 
often really ludicrous. We have the Prince of Bavaria (after- 
wards King Louis) petitioning for an audience through Madame 
de Bondy, and suggesting that he might come to the Abbaye aur 
Bois, not to see its mistress, but under pretence of seeing only 
her portrait. Then there is the Prince of Wirtemberg, who con- 
trives to become acquainted with la belle Juliette at a masked 
ball, and to take from her finger a ring, which, a few days later, 
he is induced to restore to its owner. To say the truth, the bal 
masqué de Vopera would appear to have been the neutral ground 
chosen by those who wished to gratify their curiosity without 
imperilling their safety, and to make the acquaintance of Madame 
Récamier without losing Bonaparte’s good graces. We find 
from the Souvenirs before us, that another intrigue de bal masqué 


' See the August No. of this Review, for the year 1858, 
2M. Villemain’s Essai sur Chateaubriand. 
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lasted through an entire winter with M. de Metternich. This 
was in the year 1810. The Emperor, having discovered that 
on one occasion three of his ministers had called upon Madame 
Récamier at the same moment, sharply asked one of them, 
“Since when the Council was held at Madame Récamier’s 
house?” He had precisely the same dislike to the presence in 
her salon “of any members of the diplomatic corps; yet most 
of these, on first arriving, wished to be presented there. M. de 
Metternich, then First Secretary of the Austrian Embassy, was 
somewhat more circumspect. The relationship between his 
Government and the Empire was so extremely delicate, that he 
feared to add a personal offence to graver political complications.” 

In plain English, M. de Metternich was as little distinguished 
for his boldness or independence of spirit as are the large majority 
of his colleagues in diplomacy. He was extremely curious to 
make acquaintance with Madame Récamier, but did not venture 
to satisfy his curiosity openly, so had recourse to the bal masqué 
de Popera, after causing to be brought to Madame Récamier’s 
knowledge his reasons for not being able ostensibly to frequent 
her house. Now, says the biographer of la belle Juliette, “as 
M. de Metternich was very amiable, and had a great reputation, 
she, too, was desirous of knowing him, and used, during an 
entire season, to meet him at the masked balls.” When the 
“season” was ended, however, it had seemed so very pleasant 
to the Austrian diplomate, that he determined to find a way of 
reconciling his pleasure with his interest, and persuaded Madame 
Récamier to consent to his paying his respects to her at hours 
when other visitors were not likely to meet him. “ He went 
habitually to see her, but only in the mornings ;—he met no one, 
and thus avoided the susceptzbilities of the Imperial Police !” 

And so with the hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz (brother of Queen Louisa of Prussia): the mysterious 
causeries of the bal masqué lead him, like M. de Metternich, to 
being secretly received “out of visiting hours” by Madame 
Récamier ; and, indeed, upon the occasion of his first visit, he 
was very nearly seized by a watchful concierge, who seeing him 
after nightfall escape across the courtyard towards the house 
without giving any name, eagerly followed His Royal Highness, 
came up with him in the entrance-hall, and laid hands upon him 
as he opened the drawing-room door—prince and porter thus 
making simultaneously the most ludicrous entrée imaginable into 
the presence of the astonished mistress of the house. 

And so with most of the “ hauts et puissants Seigneurs,” who, 
by their conduct to Bonaparte during his prosperity, did them- 
selves the very worst service that has been done to legitimate 
Royalty in modern times: they all avowed the same desire to 
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be received by the reigning beauty of the day, but all evinced 
precisely the same intention to shirk the consequences of so doing. 
That Napoleon showed himself miserably little in his behaviour 
towards the two or three women who stood at the head of the 
Royalist opposition in France, there can be absolutely no doubt ; 
but the foreign princes, and delegates of princes, who allowed 
him to dictate to them in what was, after all, a matter of private 
and personal conduct, saved him from the charge of mono- 
polizing all meanness. It must be premised that Napoleon had 
seldom expressed himself more resolutely in any. case; and such 
small sovereigns as held to his friendship may well have thought 
twice before becoming the habitual associates of a person whom 
“to visit,” had said the Emperor, “was to be declared his own 
personal enemy.” ? 

This enmity was, in truth, not shown in the minuter details of 
social life only—it had a severely practical influence on the 
fortunes and credit of M. Récamier ; and we think we can trace 
to the revengeful spirit of the unaccepted suitor of 1804, the 
order to the Bank of France in 1806, not to prevent the ruin of 
la belle Juliette’s husband by a loan of one million of francs. A 
pitiful piece of spite, surely, but wondrously in keeping with the 
character of the personage. 

On a certain Saturday in the autumn of 1806, M. Récamier 
had driven out from Paris to Clichy, to acquaint his child-wife 
with the fact that, by a combination of circumstances, he foresaw 
a probability of stoppage of payment by his house—a probability 
that, indeed, could only be averted by the agreement of the Bank 
of France to advance the sum of a million of francs. 

Madame Récamier was at this period not quite eighteen, and 
upon herwas immediately placed by her quinquagenarian husband 
all the responsibility of the situation, as far as social “appearances ” 
went. M. Récamier feeling himself quite unable to support the 
burthen of his impending ruin, Madame Récamier undertook 
to do the honours that day to a large party of persons who had 
been invited to dine at her house, and whom it was thought 
advisable not to put off, in order to avoid giving any alarm as 
to the financial condition of la maison Récamier. As to the head 
of the firm, the editor of the Souvenirs admits that he was “more 
dead than alive,” and quite determined only to mix in his friend’s 
society in case the Imperial answer to the proposition of a loan 
should be favourable ; from which we infer that, whatever the 
difference of manners, and perhaps morals, the difference between 
the character of Frenchmen then and now was not so great as 
might be supposed. Loans by the Bank of France, upon the 
terms offered by M. Récamier, were events of everyday occur- 

1 Souvenirs, p. 90. 
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rence, but not equally so the fact of the master descending to 
prevent them from private pique. Forty-eight hours from the 
moment when M. Récamier told his wife of his impending dis- 
asters, those disasters were public, and his bank had stopped 
payment. From this moment the renown of la belle Juliette 
reached its climax. 

It has been the custom for all Madame Récamier’s panegyrists 
to demand, somewhat authoritatively, the admiration of the world 
for her conduct at this trying juncture of her life; and our first 
impulse is to go with them, and admire without reserve. But, 
upon narrower examination, we think there are a few quali- 
fying remarks to be made, which, without diminishing the high- 
mindedness shown by Madame Récamier at this crisis, perhaps 
make her perfect disinterestedness more doubtful. There are 
minds tempted equally by celebrity as by wealth, and we suspect 
our heroine’s to have been of this temper. We do not say the 
tempting medium is not a far more avowable and nobler one in 
the former than in the latter case, but we are inclined to suppose 
the amount of selfishness pretty nearly equal in both. It is un- 
deniable, that from the moment she had added what her admirers 
denominated the “halo of misfortune” to her other charms, 
Madame Récamier had achieved a distinction that nothing 
could henceforward impair. Now, we have already tried to 
show that her business in life was precisely to “achieve” dis- 
tinction ; and she did most laboriously and successfully “achieve” 
rather than have it “thrust upon” her. No sooner is Madame 
Récamier “ ruined,” than we have Madame de Staél, with her 
usual exaggeration, exclaiming that now she knows what the 
word envy means! “Certainly,” writes Corinne, “ you may be 
said to have lost something; but if I could ever envy what I so 
much love, I would give all I possess to be you!” And when 
the Duc d’Abrantes joins the Emperor in Germany, and begins 
telling him in detail all the “pomp and circumstance” of a 
failure which places Madame Récamier on a pedestal in Paris 
society, Napoleon sharply interrupts him with the words: “ Why, 
they could not make a greater fuss about the widow of a mar- 
shall who should have died on the battle-field !” 

The “envy” of Madame de Staél, and the indignant acknow- 
ledgment of the “effect” she produces by the Emperor !—we 
would fain not be thought hypercritical; but we do imagine 
that, for a Frenchwoman, all this may be more than equivalent 
for the mere power of giving fine dinners, wearing fine clothes, 
and driving about in fine carriages. There is here an amount of 
“ famosity,” to use the French word, for which the sacrifice of 
mere riches might be thought far from too dear a price. But 
now that we have shown ourselves what some may think severely 
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just to the individual, let us show a larger justice to the time, 
and say at once how far superior it proved itself to the present 
moment by the very fact that its applause was won by the appa- 
rent disdain of mere worldly wealth. Half a century ago, in 
France, fame was secured to whomever took up a conspicuous 
stand against tyranny, and the preference of fame to fortune was 
a means of achieving position and social influence. This, we 
say, constitutes the superiority of that over the present time ; 
for at the present time, in France, Madame Récamier would 
have been forced either to obtain, by no matter what means, the 
“million” necessary to her husband’s credit from the Bank, or 
to abandon all idea of achieving distinction. The dinners, the 
chateaux, the equipages, the material luxuries purchased by 
gold, are now the representatives of social influence ; and were 
a Madame Récamier in our time to dream of commanding 
fame by despising these, she would be voted a fool for her pains, 
and would find no “ Corinne” to “ envy” her, nor would the 
“effect” made by her cause any Duc d’Abrantes to merit a re- 
buke from his angry master by his account of it. 

After the Restoration, and under the régime of the Monarchy 
of July, Madame Récamier’s position changes. She then repre- 
sents the social traditions of past times, and becomes a species of 
type of bygone customs and ceremonies. As the importance of 
salon life grew to be less and less in France, so was the im- 
portance of Madame Récamier’s individual salon increased, as 
being the last. Under the Restoration, Madame Récamier 
was eclipsed hy the Duchesse de Duras and the Marquise de 
Montcalm, and the Duchesse de Dino (presiding over M. de 
Talleyrand’s receptions) ; but under Louis Philippe’s reign the 
Abbaye aux Bois took rank equally, to say the very least, with 
the salons of Mesdames de Boigne or de Castellane. Some 
will contend that it was superior to either, as being more purely 
social, and less dependent on the political element. 

Madame Récamier had, by some strange chance, succeeded to 
the fair and amiable Duchesse de Duras in the good-will of M. 
de Chateaubriand ; and he now established himself at the chim- 
ney-piece of the Abbaye aux Bois, furnishing the idol for the 
temple, the divinity without which no solid or permanent system 
of salon-worship can ever be organized in France. In every 
other respect, save only in the adoration of M. de Chateaubriand, 
the Abbaye aux Bois might be regarded as neutral ground, and 
this it was that chiefly gave it a right to its exclusively social 
supremacy. You might be a Legitimist, or an Orleanist, or a 
Republican even, yet be perfectly well received at Madame 
Récamier’s, so long as you were convinced that M. de Chateau- 
briand was the one greatest literary genius of the age, and that 
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all the troubles of the French nation were the consequence of 
his not having had his own way in politics. The principal 
object of the receptions at Madame Reécamier’s was the fusion 
between literature and “society,’—a thing which formed the 
basis of French social intercourse under the old monarchy, and 
which had come to be nearly impossible, since the democratic 
theories of the Revolution had left no social superiorities stand- 
ing. To its credit be it said, French society was the immediate 
result of the fusion we have mentioned ; when at its zenith, it was 
intellectual. From Madame de Rambouillet downwards, the re- 
spect for human intelligence, the homage paid to the works of 
human thought, were the distinguishing traits of those who most 
aspired to be considered as the leaders of society in France. 
But then it must be remarked that the purely intellectual sphere 
was never transgressed ; and when the entire social edifice was 
overthrown and built up anew, /a société, with its purely intellec- 
tual traditions, became unpractical, and gradually grew to be 
a simple curiosity, an objét de luxe, an anachronism. From the 
moment that society in France was composed of a smal] number 
of antagonistic cliques, and that in the educated classes the divi- 
sion was made between those who did something and those who 
did nothing (the latter arrogating to themselves the sole right of 
being called gens du monde), from that moment salon supremacy 
was virtually at an end. The power of salons in France was 
the produce of mutual esteem ; the esteem of the great writer or 
savant for the Grand Seigneur, and of the Grand Seigneur for 
the savant or the writer. Neither exists now; and while the 
high-born of contemporary France affect undisguised disdain 
for whosoever is guilty of any intellectual labour, the man of 
mere intelligence seems to ridicule, but in reality envies, the 
man of birth,—thus, by his very envy, admitting the superiority 
of his antagonist. 

This brings us to the point from which we started; namely, 
to the fact of the regrets so frequently expressed by highly edu- 
cated Englishmen upon the difficulty experienced in establishing 
salon influence in England. We take it not to be a difficulty, 
but an impossibility, and we are by no means disposed to deplore 
it. Salon influence is, we believe, incompatible with the prac- 
tical duties of a hard-working, self-governing, business-like race. 
One broad distinction should certainly be made between the 
English and the French in this respect ; while the French were 
so proud of the organization of their society, they were pre- 
eminently an intellectual, idealistic race. We have always been 
(under one form or another) an almost exclusively political race. 
Englishmen work too earnestly, throw themselves too vehemently 
into action, ever to be talkers par excellence. When they talk, it 
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is to obtain some end; whereas the very perfection of la causerie 
is to promote an elegant interchange of ideas without any object 
being too ardently pursued. The French consecrated a large 

ortion of what they would perhaps call their energies into the 
work of talking of what other people did; we have always 
been more or less busy governing ourselves. A salon was the 
arena of a French gentleman; Parliament is, sooner or later, 
that of the English one. The two are incompatible. From the 
hour when any country becomes, or thinks it becomes parlia- 
mentary, salon life is really at an end. This is what we have to 
observe in the case of Madame Récamier. The institution died 
with her, because the elements of salon life in France had be- 
come extinct. Whether, since that period, the attempts made by 
the French race to substitute public for merely polite life have 
been altogether successful? whether they have really established 
anything better suited to them than the salon influence which 
helped to form so many intellectual superiorities under the ancien 
régime ?—this might be matter for long protracted study and dis- 
cussion. But such as the men of modern France are, whether 
for good or for evil, we believe them to be now past deriving any 
benefit or any pleasure from the elegances of salon life. Madame 
Récamier’s Souvenirs have interest, as it seems to us, from their 
being the record of the last French salon, of the last of a social 


species of institution that endowed France with brilliant renown 
throughout the world, but which, at the same time, we cannot 
regret was never, could never, be established amongst ourselves. 
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Art. Il.— The Military Opinions of General Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne, Bart., G.C.B. Collected and Edited by Captain 
the Hon. Georcre WrotTEsLeY, Royal Engineers, A.D.C. 


THE first session of the present, and the last session of the late 
Parliament, were alike remarkable for the unanimity which 
prevailed amongst their members on the important subject of 
national defence ; nor was it surprising that the nation should 
have been at length aroused from its apathy, when France 
was seen springing to arms at the sound of the trumpet, pre- 
pared, at a moment’s notice, by land and sea, to enter upon a 
war, the duration of which few were bold enough to make an 
attempt at guessing. A few angry words, spoken at a court 
reception, by a sovereign, whose establishments were ostensibly 
kept upon a peace footing, created surprise and alarm through- 
out Europe; but it was scarcely anticipated, at the time, 
that, before eight months had elapsed, the Emperor who had 
thus spoken would be returning in triumph to his capital, sur- 
rounded by captured banners and cannon, and by the bronzed 
troops who won them, in three pitched battles and three combats, 
from an enemy who accepted a peace at the cost of a captured 
province. 

The uncertainty in which events thus appear to be shrouded, 
makes it incumbent upon England to be, at least, as ready in 
her means of defence as her neighbours are in offensive prepa- 
rations ; but when the English people began to look about them, 
they found, that notwithstanding the millions they had annually 
been spending on naval and military establishments, their house 
was not in order, and that it would require a large outlay in money, 
and a considerable amount of time, before this could be effected. 
Whilst giving the late Ministry full credit for their exertions, 
we believe this was a question upon which they must have felt 
there was no choice open to them; for the spirit of the country 
was thoroughly aroused, and no Government would have re- 
mained a week in office, which was unwilling to incur the respon- 
sibility of placing the national defences upon an efficient footing. 
It is, of course, very unpleasant to be compelled to attend to 
such matters, and it is still more so when we are called upon to 
pay for them; but the unkindest cut of all is, when we are told 
we must pay all the more, in the long run, on account of pre- 
vious economy ; and when it appears that our gratitude to the 
economists of the day had been quite thrown away, and that, 
after all, while we were clipping at estimates, and pruning down 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, we were doing so to our own 
ultimate loss. 
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We cannot say, however, that we have not had sufficient 
warning on the subject for several years past ; and amongst the 
earliest of those who wrote, was the author of the various essays 
comprising the volume, professing to contain the “ Military 
Opinions of General Sir John Fox Burgoyne.” There is in the 
work so much that relates to matters which continue to occupy 
people’s minds, that we believe, notwithstanding its disjointed 
nature, it is one which will be carefully studied. The views of 
an officer who served in Egypt, the Peninsula, America, and 
the Crimea, in a service which gave him peculiar advantages for 
studying such subjects as the defences of a country, and various 
points connected with the organization and administration of 
the army, are entitled to weight; and although the work now 
before us contains but a portion of the essays which have ema- 
nated from the writer, it gives evidence of a life spent in the 
pursuit of military knowledge, both practically and theoreti- 
cally—of opportunities made the most of—and of an ardent love 
for his profession. 

Entering the army in 1798, as a second lieutenant, in the corps 
of Royal Engineers, a branch of the British service at that time 
occupying an unimportant position, Sir John Burgoyne has 
served in it continuously to the present time, holding, when en- 
abled by his rank to do so, most important positions. Director 
of an attack at both sieges of Badajos and at that of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and commanding engineer at the sieges of Salamanca 
forts and of Burgos, he succeeded to the command of the Engi- 
neers at the siege of St Sebastian, upon the death of Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Richard Fletcher; and at the close of the Peninsular war, 
Lieut.-Colonel Burgoyne accompanied the flower of the army on 
its ill-fated expedition to New Orleans, and was thus shut out 
from participation in the final triumphs of his great chief and 
master. He subsequently held important commands in his pro- 
fession, and was placed at the liead of the corps of Engineers in 
1845, from the duties of which he was soon temporarily called 
away to Ireland, to assist, during the famine, in carrying on 
the great work of relief in that country. On the threatened 
rupture with Russia, he again withdrew from his duties as In- 
spector-General of Fortifications, and proceeded on special ser- 
vice to Turkey; but very shortly after his return, he was again 
ordered out, to join the army at Varna, from whence he accom- 
panied it to its landing at Old Fort, and remained to share with 
it the privations of that terrible winter, lending his advice and 
counsels in that great struggle, the history of which, though 
much has been written thereon, is but little known. 

Before closing this short notice of his military career, we may 
be permitted to remark, that a very erroneous idea existed, and 
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still exists amongst a few, regarding the nature of Sir John 
Burgoyne’s employment in this campaign. He was supposed by 
many to have been sent out as the Chief Engineer of the army ; 
but such we believe not to have been the case. We are not 
aware, of course, of the precise nature of the instructions given 
to him; but the more correct statement respecting his position 
in the army would be, that he was an adviser to the Commander- 
in-chief. That he was not second in command, though from his 
seniority he was entitled to be such, if from no other cause, was 
well known; whilst his high rank, as well as his age, would have 
precluded him from filling the more subordinate post of Com- 
manding Engineer. 

We have, in this imperfect sketch, alluded but slightly to the 
civil duties upon which Sir John Burgoyne has been employed, 
wishing to confine ourselves as much as possible to the character 
in which he comes before us—as writer of the essays now for the 
first time collected together under his name. It will also scarcely 
come within our present limits to enter into any review of Sir 
John Burgoyne’s administration of the office of Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Fortifications. He has filled his present post under such 
men as Wellington, George Murray, Anglesea, Hardinge, and 
Raglan ; and he was highly esteemed, and his advice valued, by 
all of them. Of late years, however, during the changes of or- 
ganization which the War Office and Horse Guards have gone 
through, and which do not yet appear to have been completed, 
Sir John Burgoyne’s name has been less prominently brought 
before the public in military matters. We must apologize for 
devoting so much of our space to the author before entering 
upon his book; but it is necessary to do so, in order to acknow- 
ledge the authority with which he can discuss subjects now of the 
deepest importance and interest. 

Captain Wrottesley has arranged these essays in three distinct 
parts. The first part, treating of National Defences, is decidedly 
of the greatest interest, especially at the present moment; the 
second relates to the events of the war with Russia; and the 
third is made up of several essays and papers, written from time 
to time upon a variety of military subjects, during the greater 
part of Sir John Burgoyne’s professional career. 

The latter comprises considerably the largest portion of the 
work; and though to the non-professional reader it may be the 
least attractive, yet, when examined by military men, it wiil 
be found stored with valuable and practical information. Of 
course, in a progressive age (and in military matters, we 
believe that we have at last drifted into progression), there is 
much relating to detail, which has undergone great change 
since the remarks were penned; but great principles—and of 
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these Sir John Burgoyne seems to be a master—still remain 
pretty much as before, as no agent has yet been fully deve- 
loped in warfare, which will make a thorough revolution in the 
whole principle of the art, like that caused by the introduction 
of gunpowder, and, in later years, by steam. We recommend 
to all our readers, and especially to our military ones, an equally 
careful perusal of the three divisions we have alluded to; for in 
each of them are to be found important truths brought for- 
ward in a striking manner, opening up wide fields for study ; 
and some of them fraught with practical instruction, to which we 
should be glad to see effect given. The book contains evidence 
of the writer being at heart a thorough soldier; and of his pos- 
sessing that thorough knowledge of soldiers which experience 
alone can impart. 

The first article, is the statement prepared in 1846 upon our 
military condition at that period, which originated the celebrated 
letter from the Duke of Wellington; the publication of which, 
had the Duke lived to the present time, he would probably have 
ceased to consider in the light of an indiscretion. Sir John 
Burgoyne has lived to see the fruit of that letter slowly, very 
slowly indeed but surely, ripening by the increased interest 
given to subjects of National Defence, and by the greater readi- 
ness of the nation to follow out the general system which is ad- 
vocated in every paper in this portion of the work,—namely, that 
of rendering our peace establishments more efficient in warlike 
organization, so as to be more easily raised to a war footing when 
necessary. And though we are sure he much regretted the pub- 
licity given to the Duke’s letter at the time, we are equally sure, 
that a man of Sir John Burgoyne’s clear-headedness and saga- 
city, must have soon foreseen, that the words of the great man 
who so long led our armies to victory, and who was well known 
for the accuracy of his statements, would not fall upon a wholly 
barren soil; and that, sooner or later, this nation, remarkable 
as it is for intelligence and sound sense, would act upon them. 

We are not disposed to agree with the editor in the opinion 
expressed at the foot of the first page, that there is very much 
difference between the facts which called forth this paper, and 
those which now exist, at least not as regards the stability of 
our relations with France. And with reference to the difficulty 
of procuring seamen, alluded to at pp. 13, 14, it remains to be 
seen, whether we have yet arrived at any satisfactory mode of 
effectively manning our fleet. The great fact likewise remains, 
that there exists still the same desire on the part of the French 
army for constant active employment, and for the acquisition 
of glory; and that, by a large portion of it, England is still 
looked upon as the stage on which to make the most favourable 
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display of their prowess. The augmentation of the French 
navy to such an extent as to be able to cope with that of Eng- 
land, is, as alluded to by Sir John Burgoyne at p. 13, still a 
favourite project with the ruler of the French nation; and the 
spirit which prevails amongst French naval officers, is to strain 
every nerve to promote the naval superiority of France to such 
a degree, as to emulate that superiority which she must fairly 
be allowed to possess both in the numbers and organization of 
her army. 

Sir John Burgoyne endeavours, in this article, to confine him- 
self as much as possible to the state of our military defences ; but 
his observations regarding naval operations, pp. 13 to 18, are 
well-grounded, and useful for present application, as showing 
the possibility of losing superiority in the Channel for a short 

eriod, and what might be the consequences of such a disaster. 

t should be recollected that, whatever the danger was in that 
respect in 1846, it is now greatly increased, first, by the aug- 
mentation of the French navy, since that year, having been out 
of all proportion to that of ours; and, secondly, from the great 
advantage which the application of steam has given to the French 
for cases of sudden emergency. The latter is by far the most 
important consideration, because it enables them to turn their 
previous inferiority to us into a positive superiority. Their infe- 
riority was attributable to their naval reserves, being formed by 
conscription out of a non-seafaring population ; whilst ours con- 
sisted, excluding coast-guard, in the seamen of our merchant 
navy ; and so long as the question was one of seamanship, there 
could be but little doubt on which side the advantage lay. But 
with the aid of steam, for carrying out any sudden, rapid, and 
secret movement, the object of which might be either the in- 
vasion of this country, or the overwhelming of one of its fleets 
by a more powerful force, their conscripts having been exercised 
in the drill and practice of great guns before being marched on 
board ship, would, when mingled with a small portion of sailors, 
possess a a oui A over our excellent seamen, but wholly 
inexperienced gunners. We do not wish it to be imagined, 
however, that the application of steam to naval warfare will ever 
enable the French to claim a permanent superiority at sea; on 
the contrary, we believe that, in case of a breaking out of hosti- 
lities between the two nations, any such advantage would be of 
quite a temporary nature; and there is no doubt but that, in 
proportion as war continued, our resources would come more and 
more into_play, and our ancient superiority re-assert itself. This 
would arise from our greater resources in coal, from our superior 
power of manufacturing machinery, and from the wider field 
open to us for procuring engineers and firemen from our steam 
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mercantile marine and other sources. Add to this the great 
experience and practical knowledge possessed by our seamen, 
which would assist us in husbanding our steam resources, be of 
considerable service both during and after an action, in refitting, 
and we think that there is every reason to be satisfied that, in 
the long run in a war with France, our naval position would still 
be maintained. 

Sir John Burgoyne brought to notice, in this paper, the ex- 
ceedingly small proportion of regular troops available at the time 
for the defence of the country; he pointed out their want of 
knowledge of “the art of war,” and the defective organization 
of some of those departments upon whose efficiency in a cam- 
paign the very existence of an army depends. He also remarked 
upon an extraordinary deficiency in artillery, and the absolute 
uselessness of our fortresses as then existing. The total want of 
organization of our reserves did not escape his observation, and 
the necessity of maintaining a sufficient quantity of the matériel 
of war attracted his attention. Respecting the amount of 
troops required for the defence of England alone, a subject 
which, in consequence of the vast drain upon our army for 
India, is one of increasing importance, we would urge, that 
although the force of bayonets, sabres, and guns now main- 
tained is perhaps sufficient for the protection of this country 
in time of peace, and for keeping up our reliefs abroad, yet 
those numbers should be wholly composed of regular troops. If, 
therefore, there is no reasonable expectation of greatly reducing 
the force at present serving in India, steps should be taken for 
replacing the militia regiments now embodied, by battalions of 
the line, as soon as the men can be raised. 

We are next led to the consideration of the opinions ex- 
pressed in this and in subsequent papers, respecting the militia 
and volunteer forces of the country. With some of Sir John 
Burgoyne’s remarks on these subjects we do not agree, and 
others are now out of date; the system which prevailed regarding 
our militia at the time he wrote, and which he so much deprecated, 
having been considerably changed. In his observations, pp. 97, 
98, after examining the efficiency of the militia under various 
circumstances attending on their enrolment, the conclusion he 
forms, is that militia is worth but “one-half, or at most two- 
thirds of an equal force of the line.” We confess ourselves to 
be among those who look upon this as “undervaluing the 
militia,” and we think that the experience of the last few years 
may have somewhat changed the writer’s estimate of this very 
important element of our national defence. It is possible that 
he may have, ina great measure, grounded his opinions upon the 
state of our militia during, and subsequent to, the last French 
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war ; and if he did so, we can understand their being extremely 
erroneous when applied to the militia of the present day. In 
the first place, the service was then compulsory, and not a 
favourite one at a time when our regular troops were every day 
acquiring distinction and renown on their well-contested battle- 
fields; neither did it contain, as at present, amongst its officers 
many gentlemen who had had the advantage of previous service 
in the regular army. Lastly, its regiments were avowedly used 
as nurseries for those of the line, and were consequently ineffi- 
cient on account of the frequent thinning of their ranks, and a 
want of esprit-de-corps, which must ever be the result of such 
a system. We do not question the wisdom of this arrange- 
ment at the time, or indeed whenever difficulties are experienced 
in recruiting with sufficient rapidity for an army carrying on a 
war in a foreign country; but the militia Sir John Burgoyne 
deals with is that which is supposed to be called out for the 
immediate defence of the country against invasion—a body with 
which no man in his senses would dream of adopting such a 
course, when the efficiency of every battalion, whether of line or 
militia, would be a matter of paramount importance. We 
believe that the only cause of militia regiments, after having 
been a year or two embodied, remaining inferior to those of the 
line, arises from the feeling of uncertainty regarding their period 
of service, which the nature of that service must engender; and we 
are confident that if one of our English, Irish, or Scotch militia 
regiments, now more than two years embodied, were turned 
over at their own request to the line, and ordered to take their 

lace in brigade beside another line regiment in the field, there 
would be no difference whatever found in the fighting or general 
campaigning qualities of the two corps. It is to be regretted 
that nowhere in the volume have opinions regarding the training 
of disembodied militia been expressed. This subject is one 
requiring the most careful consideration, and we are convinced 
that the system at present followed is not such as to ensure the 
greatest amount of efficiency which might be obtained while 
having a due regard to economy and public convenience. It is 
well known that a costly headquarter staff is maintained during 
the disembodiment of the various regiments ; this staff should be 
kept in an efficient state, and there is no reason why its service 
might not be made available for drilling recruits of the regiments 
during any period of the year, both at the headquarter station, 
and also in the various districts and villages, so as to interfere as 
little as possible with their ordinary avocations. This arrange- 
ment would be attended with but little expense to the country, 
and would enable the period allowed for annual training to be 
devoted to the more advanced stages of drill. Such training 
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should be attended by the whole of the men belonging to each 
corps, and should be extended for a longer period than at present. 
Unless a change be made in both these respects, we fear that the 
money voted for the disembodied militia service will continue to 
bring but a small practical return to the country. We are con- 
vinced, likewise, that it would tend greatly to increase the effi- 
ciency of the militia force, if, besides the annual training, a 
system were adopted of embodying each regiment in rotation for 
such a period as would enable it to be thoroughly disciplined. 
This might be done once in ten years; but the arrangement 
should not interfere with the number of regular troops retained in 
this country, but simply be one for rendering the service of this, 
our most important reserve, really useful on an emergency. 

Looking at volunteers as a force of great, but of less import- 
ance, in a military point of view, than the militia, we are not 
prepared wholly to agree with Sir John Burgoyne in his estima- 
tion of its value. It is, however, somewhat remarkable to com- 
pare a few of his suggestions for its organization, with the system 
which has lately been adopted for this purpose. But probably 
his most valuable recommendation is that in which he advocates 
(p. 106) as “ the principal and most useful application of volun- 
teer corps,” their being trained to the exercise of great guns, so 
as to assist in manning coast batteries; and in this way we are 
inclined to believe that artillerymen would prove as valu- 
able to the country in case of invasion as the vie corps, which 
branch of the service is evidently the favourite one in the pre- 
sent volunteer movement. Still the enrolment of companies, and 
even smaller bodies of practised riflemen, to form a second reserve 
force (the militia being the first), which might be used in skir- 
mishing and as light infantry, or for other duties requiring supe- 
rior intelligence or knowledge of the country, will, if a perma- 
nent measure, be the most important addition to our defensive 
arrangements. 

In depreciating a volunteer system, we believe that Sir John 
Burgoyne alludes chiefly to the plan of maintaining regiments 
and large bodies, such as were formed during the last French 
war, when “the king reviewed sixty battalions in Hyde Park” 
(p. 29), which, in his opinion, would be of small value when op- 

osed to regular troops. The volunteer system now authorized 
is, however, wholly different. Sir John Burgoyne holds, how- 
ever, too low an opinion of volunteers under any system of 
organization; and with the recollection of what was effected 
in the American war by a volunteer army, and in La Vendée 
by a similar description of force, against regular troops, we 
are at a loss to account for the observation at pp. 121, 122, 
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that “there is no instance on record of a populace, how- 
ever superior in numbers, successfully opposing an organized 
army, except by a very prolonged desultory warfare.” History 
contains frequent instances in which volunteers have been suc- 
cessful against regular troops, not only in prolonged warfare, 
but in actions and campaigns. As to one observation, we must 
express our total dissent ; being convinced that if ever a demand 
were made for the services of volunteers in this country, the 
remark at p. 104, predicting a vast amount of absenteeism, 
would prove wholly incorrect. The arrangements now making 
are, however, in too early a stage of formation to enable us to 
arrive at a just conclusion as to the real value of our volunteers; 
but the nation must be cautious, when estimating its means of 
defence, not to allow the enthusiasm of the moment to give this 
element more consideration than it is really worth. 

It is to be regretted that the editor of this volume has not 
attached the date to each of the essays collected in it. To that 
on the military condition of Great Britain he has given us this 
information, but in those on naval gunnery and floating de- 
fences, he gives us no assistance for judging how far the opinions 
they contain on certain points, were expressed before they could 
have been tested by trial or practical experience in the field. 
We imagine, however, from various observations, that these 
papers were written prior to 1854, from which time the adop- 
tion of steam as a propelling power for all- sized ships of war, 
and the general use of the rifle musket in the army, may be 
said to have commenced. If such be the case, it is remarkable 
how clearly the writer foresaw the enormous advantages which 
must attend upon the latter of these changes, and how, unbiassed 
by prejudices which existed in the minds of other officers who 
had seen battles won by the old musket in the hands of our 
soldiers, his judgment was able to find a counter-argument 
for every objection brought against the adoption of the rifle as 
an arm for all infantry. It was not long, probably, before he 
witnessed the fulfilment of his predictions, in the slaughter in- 
flicted by our soldiers, with even inferior weapons of this descrip- 
tion, at Inkermann ; and it is almost superfluous to point out 
how his opinion is now shared by every officer in the army. 
By none, we believe, was it more decidedly held than by the late 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hardinge, to whose exertions the 
army is principally indebted for the system of rifle instruction, 
now followed with incalculable advantage under the watchful 
supervision of his successor. 

In remarking upon the more general introduction of steam 
into our navy, the maintenance “ of a class of men-of-war where 
the amount of armament shall be made completely subservient 
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to speed,” is strongly os. ee which “ will form the flying 
squadrons, and like cavalry and light troops in the field, will act 
as the look-out, and be formidable skirmishers.” We are afraid 
that this admirable suggestion still remains to be acted upon, 
and that in vessels of great speed, superior in that respect to the 
best ships of our mercantile navy, we are still deficient. This is a 
want which might easily and speedily be supplied, considering 
the facilities we possess for the construction of such vessels in 
our private dockyards. When pointing out (p. 79) the advantages 
which would be gained, by having a certain number of these 
steamers, that which would be of the most importance in case 
of a war with France is omitted. We are supplied, however, 
with a hint on this subject at pp. 16, 17, in the remarks upon 
the movements of the French fleet, their powers of eluding our 
own, of preventing a junction between our Channel and Medi- 
terranean squadrons, and of obtaining a temporary command of 
the Channel; and it is to prevent such a disaster, as the latter of 
these contingencies might prove, that this nation should be pre- 
pared with a sufficient number of the light-armed steam cruisers, 
of unparalleled speed, to which we have alluded. 

In his remarks on Floating Defences, after pointing out the 
importance of floating batteries as auxiliary means of defence for 
harbours, Sir John Burgoyne condemns strongly the adoption of 
block ships for such a purpose. The objections which he brings 
against them are, we believe, now acknowledged ; and the most 
important one appears at the present moment to be, their absorp- 
tion of men-of-war’s men, at the very time when the services of 
the latter in sea-going ships would be most necessary. After 
considering various substitutes, he arrives at one, which has the 
appearance of originality, and is free from the objections brought 
against other such modes of defence. It is that of having 
vessels constructed solely as batteries, having their motive 
power, consisting of tug steamers, separated from them, “as a 
field-piece is from its limber.” Any such arrangement would 
be an important addition to the defence of our commercial 
harbours, towards which large sums are now annually pro- 
vided. These batteries, if strongly cased with iron plates, im- 
pervious to shot or shell, not only as a means for preservation, 
but for giving confidence to irregular troops, might be served 
by volunteer artillery; their anchorage might be fixed in the 
most commanding positions, whilst, to avoid interference with 
traffic, they might be withdrawn from their moorings till required 
for the exercise of the gunners, or for actual warfare. Other 
measures of floating defence are adverted to, but as they all might 
easily be overcome by an active and intelligent enemy, we for- 
bear any further allusion to them. 
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The article upon Army Estimates and Military Establish- 
ments is well worth perusal, though we think a great deal more 
might have been wns of the subject. Sir John Burgoyne gives 
evidence, through his writings, of a capacity to foresee events to 
a remarkable degree, and we are consequently not surprised to 
find him, in an essay written but two years ago, bemoaning 
the reductions of the period. He does so in no wasteful or extra- 
vagant spirit, but with the good sense of a man wishing to avoid 
the fatal error of being “ penny wise and pound foolish ;” and he 
is fully sensible of the importance of exercising economy in every 
branch of state expenditure. “It is not here,” he says, at p. 
129, “the desire to advocate profusion, or an indiscriminate 
compliance with every demand made. Let economy, and a limi- 
tation to that which is strictly necessary, be rigidly enforced ; 
but let the expenditure be with reference to the real wants of the 
service, and not to a given sum, which, right or wrong, it must 
be made to fit.” This opinion is but in keeping with the spirit of 
what he previously remarked at p. 50: “ Nor would I advocate 
any species of extravagance of outlay ;—first, fixing upon the 
necessity of a case, let the most rigid economy be observed in 
making the required provision ; let the smallest means, and those 
the least costly, be provided, so that it be adequate, but do not 
let the matter be treated as a question of expenditure in the ab- 
stract, without reference to the vast importance of the object, 
which is no less than to prevent the certainty of great sacrifices 
in our foreign possessions and commerce, and the possible loss of 
our very existence as a nation.” 

In stating, however, that “ of all items of expenditure, that for 
the military service is the one of all others that should not be 
lightly reduced,” the writer is hardly consistent with the spirit of 
his remarks in other essays, regarding the importance attending 
upon the adequate support of our naval establishments, and the 
difficulty of procuring seamen. For our own part, we should 
rather see the army placed on a footing like that of the United 
States, and containing in its ranks no more than sufficient men to 
provide garrisons for our fortified places at home and abroad, 
than see the navy reduced by one ship below what is necessary 
for the maintenance of our independence and dignity as a nation; 
and we must wholly dissent from what appears to be, at p. 137, 
the expression of a dangerous doctrine, when, in stating the ob- 
jects for which reserves of soldiers should be kept up at home, 
Sir John Burgoyne concludes, by holding out as one of those 
objects, their being “available for aggressive operations.” We 
do not mean to say that, if attacked, we should maintain a wholly 
defensive warfare. With our fleets, we should hope to see a con- 
trary course adopted ; but we are earnest advocates for reserving 
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our army to defensive operations, until such time as it may be 
our misfortune to be drawn into offensive wars, by land as well 
as by sea, for political purposes; but it is not the policy of 
England to keep up great military establishments to prepare 
for such events, which must be met as they best can, with 
the force which circumstances may at the time enable us to 
provide. 

In estimating the annual expenses of our military establish- 
ments with a view to their efficiency and to our own safety, the 
leading points for our consideration Sir John Burgoyne considers 
are, first, regular forces; secondly, reserves; thirdly, matériel ; 
fourthly, fortifications. We should be glad to think that the 
money spent on these, the most important heads of expenditure, 
formed the whole amount of our army estimates. It is, however, 
well known, that large sums are swallowed up in other contin- 
gencies attendant upon military establishments; but in no other 
country, we believe, is this the case in so large a proportion as 
in our own. Let those, therefore, whose duty it is to reduce 
estimates, consider well how far they can bring their reductions 
to bear upon such matters before they trench upon the more im- 
portant items of expenditure which we have enumerated, the 
reduction of which should be carried out by adopting an econo- 
mical system of administration, and not by reducing numbers of 
men, amounts of stores and supplies, or extent of fortifications, 
below what is necessary for the safety of the country. #To that 
more economical administration we trust the attention of the 
War Minister will be directed, and we have no fear that the 
efficiency of our army or the security of the nation will be en- 
dangered by any reforms in expenditure which he may deem it 
his duty to introduce. We quote Mr Sidney Herbert's own 
words to prove that he is fully alive te our requirements, and we 
rejoiced, when reading them, to perceive that there was the pro- 
spect of a more enlightened era of military administration than 
the country has yet had the good fortune to experience. In his 
speech of the 29th of July 1850, on the motion that the expenses 
for completing our defensive works be met by a special fund, inde- 
pendent of the annual vote of Parliament, Mr Sidney Herbert 
said, “ Your army, if small, ought to be the best equipped, best 
armed, and best trained army in the world, and no effort on the 
part of the authorities ought to be omitted to produce that re- 
sult ; but amongst those efforts . . . there ought to be provided 
that apparatus for defence which mere flesh and blood cannot 
alone supply. It is cheaper to build fortifications than to depend 
upon the manceuvrings of an army in the field.” He then pro- 
ceeded to show in the abstract that the cost of fortifications is 
small as compared with that of men, and to acknowledge frankly 
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our deficiency in that respect, and the importance he attaches 
to the subject. 

Admitting the great importance of the completion of those few 
fortified posts which it is the duty of England to maintain, we 
would urge, both as a measure of economy and as one which 
would in many ways benefit the army, that, as far as practicable, 
the troops should be made available for their construction. As 
to the economy of such a proceeding, we are quite ready to 
allow, that so great a saving as might at first appear probable 
would not be effected by the substitution of the military for the 
civil labourer, notwithstanding that the pay of the latter is more 
than double that of the former. But we are not prepared to 
admit, as some have urged, that there would be no saving what- 
ever, inasmuch as the only real superiority which should exist on 
the part of the navvy over the soldier, as a labourer, is that re- 
sulting from a more habitually exercised strength and skill. 
Allowance must also be made for the necessity, on the part of 
the soldier, for devoting a portion of his time to military duties 
and exercises. We grant that there must always be these dif- 
ferences in favour of civil labour ; but with regard to the former 
of them, it would, by time and constant exercise, be consider- 
ably diminished ; and as to the latter, we would observe that 
discipline, regularity of attendance, organization, absence of 
strikes, and ready obedience to superiors, should tell a good 
deal to the advantage of military labour in making up for 
any loss of time consequent upon drill or other military em- 

loyment. What we cannot, however, admit as a plea against 
its use, is, that because the British soldier dislikes such work, 
and is proverbially idle when so employed, we should make no 
use of his services for such purposes. The charge of idleness is 
frequently brought forward by Sir J. Burgoyne, and from what 
we can judge, he appears, after many years of trial, to have 
yielded to the pressure, and, as far as soldiers of the line are con- 
cerned, thinks it is almost hopeless to expect much from them. 
There is a great deal urged against the expediency of making 
soldiers work, which is attributed to prejudice. Some command- 
ing officers disapprove of it, because they suppose that it wears 
out the men’s clothes ; others, because they fancy it gives the men 
a stoop; others say it makes them irregular in quarters and un- 
steady on parade. The inferior officers adopt the same tone, and 
when necessity compels the employment of military labour they 
do not look after their men; and we find the whole thing looked 
down upon, considered to be no part of a soldier’s duty, voted a 
bore. The disastrous results of such a system (which we shall 
have occasion again to allude to) may be found in the records of 
every siege operation which the army has ever undertaken, from 
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the days of Marlborough to our own; thousands of lives have been 
its victims, and we dare not attempt to form an estimate of the 
money unnecessarily lavished in consequence of it. Why then 
not break through the prejudice at once, and insist upon both 
officers and soldiers being made to labour in the defence of their 
country, and consider such occupation as much a part of their 
duty as to fight on a similar occasion ? 

To meet the objections which prejudice urges against such a 
course of action, we are brought to the consideration of the second 
reason for which we advocated the employment of troops upon 
works of defence, —viz., the improvement of the soldiers them- 
selves. We maintain that the sanitary state of the army would be 
much benefited by it. Idleness has much to say to any unusual 
amount of unhealthiness, which has been found to exist among the 
men ; and as an illustration of this, we believe that we are not 
wrong in asserting, that the corps of Engineers, whose members 
are in constant employment, is the most healthy body in the ser- 
vice. If work wears out men’s clothes, we would only beg com- 
manding officers to recollect, that working pay is given mainly for 
the purpose of enabling the men to supply any deficiency in this 
respect, and not to be spent in the ale-house,—thereby render- 
ing them irregular in quarters. We will allow that, perhaps, 
some work will occasionally make them round-shouldered ; but, 
we would ask, whether the use of the pick and shovel, rammer 
and barrow, will not expand the chest, strengthen the arms and 
legs, and develop every muscle in the body,—thus making each 
individual, physically, a finer man and a stouter soldier? The 
eye of the martinet might, perhaps, detect some difference occa- 
sionally ; but in a once well-drilled, and always well-disciplined 
regiment, we are convinced that there need be no looseness or 
unsteadiness on parade, nor, indeed, anything which would, in 
the slightest degree, injure its fighting qualities, but rather the 
reverse. It may be urged, that the rifle practice might thus 
be injured, the excellence of which is now the desideratum with 
the infantry soldier. This would be the case, very possibly, 
were the men to work daily from Monday till Saturday, for 
twenty-one years; but when we make allowance for the period 
spent in acquiring a knowledge of the rifle—for the changes of 
regiment to stations where no work would be required—for 
a weekly drill-day, and for the time devoted to annual rifle 
practice,—we have no hesitation in giving it as our opinions 
that no injury would arise, from this cause, to that most 
important portion of a soldier’s duty. Lastly, the great object 
would be obtained, of teaching and accustoming the soldier 
to the use of implements which, in time of actual warfare, are 
frequently of far more importance, for a season, than the 
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musket and bayonet. The system we advocate is, of course, 
carried out everywhere by our ag eg troops, and is also, to 
a small extent, practised by the line in those colonies where 
large works are prosecuted, and where civil labour and contracts 
are difficult to obtain. But in this country it has hitherto been 
neglected; though we cannot conceive why civil and military 
labour might not be combined, and why, in constructing forti- 
fications, the earthworks should not be thrown up by soldiers, 
while those portions of the work requiring skilled labour are 
contracted for. It should, however, be established, before the 
introduction of such a system, that to work is a military duty, 
and that idleness or inattention is a military crime, and one to 
be visited by immediate punishment. We have dwelt somewhat 
long upon this subject, and must plead as our excuse, our con- 
viction of its vast importance. 

The extent and expense of our Staff, and of the Civil De- 
partments of the army, are subjects of too minute detail to 
enter much into here. It is notorious that the former service 
is the most sought after of any in the army,—chiefly, we hope, 
because officers have a pride in holding situations of trust and 
responsibility, which may lead to distinction, and to fill which 
creditably, calls for superior acquirements. But it is also well 
known that, with few exceptions, staff appointments are better 
paid, and their duties in time of peace are far less severe, than 
regimental ones; and they are in some instances sought after by 
men anxious to avoid the irksomeness of regimental life. This 
should not be the case; and though we do not believe that in 
either of these departments, officers are too highly paid, yet it is 
worth consideration, how far economy of expenditure on this 
head might be effected, by a reduction in numbers, and an assign- 
ment to each individual of an adequate amount of work. 

We turn now from the first portion of the work, to that which 
has reference entirely to the events of the late Russian war, and 
which, with the exception of the two first articles, is confined to 
the allied operations in the Crimea. In the first article, a 
critique upon a yacht voyage in the Baltic, Sir John Burgoyne 
seizes the opportunity to state his opinions upon what appears, 
from various remarks throughout the volume, to be a favourite 
subject with him,—the relative merits of ships and shore bat- 
teries. This question was very much discussed, when a fleet 
was sent to the Baltic, which half the world expected would 
level the fortifications of Cronstadt, and which the other half 
felt convinced would be sunk, should any such attempt be made. 
We confess to having held the latter opinion; and therefore 
substantially agree with the view taken of this controversy 
by Sir John Burgoyne. We cannot sce how an officer, who 
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had witnessed the gallant but ineffectual attempts of the allied 
fleets before Sevastopol, on the 17th October 1854, and who 
must have carefully studied the history of the unparalleled siege 
of Gibraltar in 1780-1—2-3, could form any other conclusion, 
in comparing the merits of wooden with those of stone walls. 
Still, we trust that no feeling of over-confidence in the latter 
will ever induce our Engineers to oppose stone batteries with 
exposed revetments, to the action of shipping, in situations where 
earthen ones can by any possibility be established. 

The memoranda written upon the course of defensive opera- 
tions which was advocated at an early period of the war between 
Russia and Turkey, and before war with England had been 
actually declared, induces us to believe that the writer could 
have had no conception of the magnitude of the assistance 
which the allies had determined to render to their “ sick” friend. 
Sir John Burgoyne’s scheme for the defence of Constantinople, 
securing at the same time the Sea of Marmora and the Black 
Sea to the allied fleets, is well conceived. It is one which almost 
any other nation but the Turkish, holding possession of Con- 
stantinople, would at once adopt for the permanent defence of the 
capital ; yet the lines of Gallipoli is the only portion of the pro- 
ject as yet executed. We know not by whom the retention of a 
portion of our army to garrison them, even after the invasion of 
the Crimea had taken place, was advocated; but we fancy it 
was felt to be an over cautious proceeding at the time. It is, 
however, too late now to discuss to what advantage these troops 
might have been turned had they been sent to the Crimea at an 
earlier period, or how far their presence might have lessened the 
sufferings of the army during the subsequent winter. 

The reader might perhaps expect to find a good deal, not 
known before, about the siege and campaign generally, on per- 
using the headings of the various articles comprising the re- 
mainder of this portion of the work. If such be the case, he 
will be disappointed, as the articles are extremely guarded, and 
contain little or nothing which throw any actual new light upon 
the operations of the siege. This probably arises in a great 
measure from the fact, that until the history of the siege had 
been published under the sanction of the British Government, 
Sir John Burgoyne was unable to furnish information upon 
various points which still remain uncleared up, without a viola- 
tion of that confidence which he from his position at the time, 
and share in the general operations of the army, probably en- 
joyed with its adios When the work to which we have 
alluded is given to the public,! we have no doubt but that it 
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will contain Sir John Burgoyne’s officially expressed views re- 
specting the general plans of operations. 

From the paper entitled, “ Observations on the present circum- 
stances of the allied army before Sevastopol,” we gain indeed an 
inkling as to his opinion upon the true point of attack. It is 
stated, at page 185, that “so soon as the result of the battle of 
Inkermann opened the field for an extension in front of the most 
favourable i for attack by the tower of Malakoff, . . . it 
became necessary, as was maintained on the part of the British 
General, to carry into execution an extension of the attacks, so 
as to embrace the front of the tower of Malakoff ;” but from 
the sentence following, we are led to infer that this was not 
a part of the “ original project.” That Sir John Burgoyne was 
opposed to any immediate assault of the place, without pre- 
viously landing the battering train, and undertaking siege 
operations, is clearly shown; and in the subsequent critique 
upon the defence of Sevastopol, he implies his disbelief that 
the opinion on the subject attributed to the late Sir George Cath- 
cart was ever held by that officer. As far as can be gathered 
from what is before us of the views of Sir John Burgoyne upon 
the campaign generally, it would appear that he approved of the 
siege having been given to the south side; that he considered 
the Malakoff as the key of the place, and as the proper point of 
attack ; that he approved of the continuance of the siege till the 
fall of the town, in opposition to the plan of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, which was in favour of taking the field in such force as to 
make the siege an object of secondary importance, if not of 
wholly abandoning it ; and that, when the enemy had been driven 
from the south side, he was in favour of the army then under- 
taking operations somewhat of the nature of those suggested by 
the Emperor. The last opinion, though not expressly stated to 
have been his, we are led to infer was such, from the tone adopted 
at the close of his critique upon the imperial project. We have 
not, however, sufficient materials before us for entering into any 
controversy upon the subject of the conduct of the siege, or the 
general plan of operations ; which, after all that has been written 
and said upon the matter, we think should be allowed to rest 
until some fresh and authentic information has been afforded to 
the public. This can only now be done by publishing the 
official record of the siege; and if such a work be ever written, 
we hope it will be one in which the truth is not slurred over from 
a mistaken desire to conceal our own shortcomings, or lest an 
imaginary offence might be given to our late allies in the cam- 
paign. 
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In his treatment of the M‘Neil-Tulloch report, Sir John 
Burgoyne endeavours to make the best of the case for the army, 
by showing the disadvantages which it laboured under, by at- 
tributing much to the want of organization of its transport, and 
by pointing out that, after all, we were not very much worse off 
than our allies. This was a large and important subject to have 
touched upon, and we admit to our disappointment in finding 
that it has been lightly treated. It might fairly have been ex- 
pected that Sir John Burgoyne would have drawn some com- 
parison between the condition of the army with which he served 
in the Peninsula and that in the Crimea, and that he would 
have given some opinion as to the relative merits of the arrange- 
ments made for carrying on the winter operations in both cases. 
We cannot believe but that a man possessing the prudence and 
judgment with which Sir J. Burgoyne is evidently gifted, must 
have formed stronger opinions than we find anywhere expressed 
in this volume, upon the absence of administrative ability in 
officers who, from their position on the staff and in the Civil 
Departments of the army, were responsible for its general ad- 
ministration. But this deficiency 1s one which pervades our 
whole military system, and arises chiefly, we believe, from the 
circumstance that administrative qualities are little cultivated 
amongst our officers, and are by them much undervalued. 

The expediency of having two wholly distinct governing 
departments in the army, is a question which much concerns its 
efficiency, and has of late been much discussed. It is obvious 
that, according to the constitution of this country, where finan- 
cial authority rests there must also be the superior controlling 
power; and yet there is this peculiarity in our military affairs, 
that positive command is exercised by a military officer holding 
an appointment to which no responsibility to Parliament is 
attached. We should be sorry to see a divided responsibility 
in the army, but we know no feasible way of getting rid of the 
divided authority which at present exists. It is an evil, we 
believe, but it is one which, being necessary according to the 
constitution of our army, should be diminished by every possible 
means. This can best be done, not by amalgamating the War 
Office with the Horse Guards, as many have proposed, but 
by so working those departments, that their actions may be 
en accord, and that there may be less likelihood of jealousy 
or disagreement between the governing or controlling body, 
and that which regulates military discipline. We might hope 
that, under some such arrangement, the country would be less 
likely again to witness misfortunes such as those which were 
attendant upon the blunders of administration during the first 
winter of the Crimean campaign, or the reckless expenditure of 
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public money which was adopted as the only means of avoiding 
them during the following one. We might hope, also, that 
during peace, the army departments would be vastly benefited 
by a reduction of much needless routine and circumlocution in 
the performance of their duties. 

The Essays collected in the third division of the volume are 
principally written upon subjects of military detail, and will be 
studied with interest by military men. To their attention we 
would specially commend the writer’s remarks upon the various 
details of siege operations, and especially those headed “ British 
soldiers in the trenches, and military labour,” at pp. 286 and 
298, in which the writer’s views upon the indifference of our 
troops as soldier-workmen, even in presence of the enemy, are 
plainly set forth. It is well known that the late Duke of Wel- 
ington was fully aware of this evil, and issued severe condemna- 
tory orders upon the subject. That such things should have 
happened is a disgrace to an army, and that such will happen 
again must be evident, unless some radical change in our system 
be effected before a British army again takes the field. 

The remarks upon the importance of an efficient Engineer 
Department, p. 313, and the two following papers, open a wide 
field for inquiry as to the extent to which it would be advisable 
to employ this force, and maintain its strength in time of peace. 
In time of war there is no doubt but that its proportion to other 
branches of the service should be at least equal to that of Con- 
tinental armies, The reverse, however, has always been the 
case; and it is in a great degree to this circumstance, rather 
than to any want of skill on the part of the Engineers or 
Artillery, or to any want of bravery on the part of the Infantry, 
that we may attribute blunders, failures, a waste of life, in the 
carrying on of siege operations by the British army. 

The articles upon the defects of organization in our service, 
and upon British cavalry, pp. 413, 433, contain sound practical 
opinions, formed after witnessing the whole working of our 
military system during the Russian war. In them, while doing 
ample justice to the discipline and gallantry of our cavalry force, 
Sir John Burgoyne points out its deficiency as a body, owing 
to the total absence of the lighter element in its composition, 
and the serious defect in the service arising from a want of affec- 
tion on the part of the soldier for his horse. This latter evil we 
agree with the writer in looking upon as a national peculiarity, 
and therefore more difficult to be remedied than the former one, 
to which we have adverted: it is not, however, less important, 
and both combine to prevent the British cavalry from holding 
the highest place in the cavalry of European armies. 

We cannot close a volume which we have perused with in- 
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terest and much instruction, without expressing our dissent 
from the spirit of the article containing the writer’s views upon 
the educational test as applied to the army. They are at vari- 
ance with the received opinions of the day, which have decided 
in favour of the application of that test to entrance and promo- 
tion, and latterly to the obtaining of staff appointments. We 
may assume that Sir John Burgoyne disapproves of any exami- 
nation on matters connected with general education ; but we 
can hardly believe, from the tenor of the opinions expressed 
throughout this volume, that he would object to its application 
in purely professional matters as a test for promotion; but 
whether this be the case or not, we have no means of deciding, 
as he is strangely silent upon the subject. It appears that 
his objection to an educational test, is founded upon the idea, 
that a young man intended for the army would be, under 
ordinary circumstances, as well educated as those members of 
his family brought up for other professions. From this opinion 
we wholly disagree. A boy, who, before the introduction of the 
present system, was intended for the army, received a certain 
amount of education either at home or at a school; and as the 
means of his parents were at times exceedingly small, so the in- 
struction at times was extremely insufficient. It was known 
besides, in all cases, by both master and pupil, that after the 
scarlet coat was donned nothing further would be required in 
the way of education, and that so long as an officer could sign 
his name to a report, made out for him, or was willing to be re- 
sponsible for the correctness of his pay-sergeant’s figures, all 
would go smoothly. But how great the difference in other pro- 
fessions ! In two of them at least, the church and the bar, school 
was of necessity succeeded by the University ; in the medical 
profession, education was and is progressive almost till the day 
that practice ceases; in the navy, scientific acquirements, as 
well as practical ones, were the test for promotion to the grade 
of commissioned officer, and no clerk would have been taken 
into a public office or house of business who was not an intelli- 
gent and well-educated young man. We would ask, then, any 
person possessing a reasonable amount of knowledge of human 
nature, whether, under these circumstances, it is likely that 
youths entering the army from sixteen to twenty, would, as a 
general rule, be as well instructed in the leading elements of a 
gentleman’s education prior to the receiving of their commis- 
sions, as those who, knowing that they had a further test to go 
through, would, as boys, have had their elementary instruction 
more carefully looked after ; and whether, having entered a pro- 
fession requiring no further stimulus towards education, the 
generality of young men would be apt to pursue their studies, or 
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take up those with which they had formed no previous acquaint- 
ance? We are ready to admit that exceptions did occur, and 
that accomplished men were to be found in the army; but such 
cases arose principally from the voluntary cultivation of pre- 
viously formed tastes. 

Sir John Burgoyne’s arguments against the system of com- 
petitive examination are, we think, so weak as to be of little 
value. He brings forward the case of promotion from the 
ranks as an example of its inappropriateness, demanding how, 
if high education in an officer be necessary, is such promo- 
tion to be justified? This observation would apply if it were 
intended that officers should, as a general rule, rise from the 
ranks, and that the exceptional cases should be, the appoint- 
ment of gentlemen to commissions. But the system is precisely 
the contrary ; and we see no reason why the educational test 
should interfere with isolated cases of promotion from the ranks, 
considering the extent to which non-commissioned officers are 
now educated, and how few in propertion to the number of offi- 
cers in the army such cases would be. Sir John Burgoyne 
would prefer as an officer, a smart, active boy who could swim, 
play cricket, and take part in all athletic exercises, to a mere 
book-worm. So should we; but we are pretty sure that the 
former would turn out no dunce, and that if he were required to 
be decently educated he would not be one whit the worse in the 
various points enumerated. Sir John asks what use there is 
in an officer “ possessing a minute knowledge of history, of his 
being able to read the classics, and having much knowledge of 
modern languages, although some acquaintance with the latter 
will be doubtless of advantage to him?” To the latter portion 
of the sentence we give our entire assent, but is not the 
educational test from which the writer dissents, the only means 
by which the public can secure this advantage to officers generally? 
As regards the former portion, we believe that there are very 
few persons indeed who have a minute knowledge of history, and 
such a knowledge certainly never need be required of military 
men; but that amount of acquaintance with history, geogra- 
phy, and modern languages (the latter needing not to be ex- 
tended beyond one European tongue), which is possessed by, 
and is essential to every gentleman in civilized society, should, 
without question, be insisted upon in our army. These acquire- 
ments, if not associated with high mathematical attainments, which 
are perfectly unnecessary for the mass of cavalry and infantry 
officers, will never have the effect of excluding from the service 
young men.of active bodily habits and energy of character, 
which, with general intelligence, Sir John Burgoyne holds to be 
the necessary qualifications of a regimental officer. As to in- 
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sisting upon examinations on subjects of a non-professional cha- 
racter being made a test for promotion, we believe that such a 
system would be injudicious. Examinations should certainly 
take place, but they should be restricted to professional matters 
alone; and as high a standard as may be thought necessary being 
once established, an officer should be left to extend his acquire- 
ments or not, according to the bent of his own inclination. 
Many, we are sure, would do so, especially when knowing that 
to obtain staff appointments a higher qualification is necessary 
than for regimental ones. Every encouragement should be 
afforded to any such feeling, by granting leave of absence in 
time of peace to young men desirous of following a University 
course and of obtaining a degree, and by adopting Sir John 
Burgoyne’s suggestion of having, at principal military stations, 
institutions for the assistance of officers in the pursuit of their 
studies. Such an institution, we believe, now exists at Wool- 
wich, and we see no reason why others might not be estab- 
lished at Aldershott, Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, Dublin, 
and, in fact, at any large and permanent garrison at home or 
abroad. 

We regret to close our remarks upon this work, while dis- 
agreeing so strongly with the writer’s opinions upon such an 
important subject as military education. We are disposed to 
look upon his views on education as exceptional, and inconsistent 
in spirit with those which we find expressed on other subjects. 
The reader will find much repetition of subject and matter in 
many of the essays comprised in this volume, arising from the 
nature of the work, made up, as it is, of papers composed at dif- 
ferent periods, and for different objects, but bearing upon similar 
subjects. The interest of the book would have been far greater, 
if it had contained fewer of the critical, and more of the official 
or semi-ofticial writings of this distinguished officer ; but we must 
be content to accept the editor’s explanation, that many of these 
last are of a confidential character, which for the present pre- 
cludes their publication. Enough, however, has been given, to 
show that Sir John Burgoyne must ever stand high in the ranks 
of our military men. He is one of the last, we believe, of those 
officers who, having held a command under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, is still employed in the public service—the colonels, 
generals, and staff-officers, who led the Peninsular and Waterloo 
armies, having passed from the sphere of active duty. A new race 
of military men has since sprung up—one full of zeal and of pro- 
mise ; but no really great man has yet illustrated its ranks—no 
man to whom the army can look up for example and instruction, 
and in whose judgment full reliance and implicit confidence might 
be placed. We must only trust, that whenever circumstances 
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again bring our army into the field, a general may be found 
capable of leading it to victory—one who will possess the admi- 
nistrative as well as the military talent of our great Duke, and 
who, like him, will be capable of maintaining, amongst his offi- 
cers and men, an iron discipline, and who will enforce an implicit 
and unquestioning obedience to his will, from all under his com- 
mand. From the many improvements which have lately been 
effected in the organization of our army, and the increased libe- 
rality of Parliament in dealing with military matters, an English 
general will not again, we trust, be compelled to organize his 
troops or departments when in the field; but from the long 
absence of a master mind among its chiefs, and the increasing 
disposition, on the part of officers of all ranks, to call in ques- 
tion, and discuss in a tone of depreciation, the actions of their 
superiors, we feel convinced that a general will have a hard task, 
to obtain from those below him, a cheerful obedience, in temper 
as well as in act. Once obtained, we are sure that by this 
infusion of the old spirit, with the modern improvements of mili- 
tary science, the British army will be found capable of maintain- 
ing the high position that it held at the close of the last French 


war. 











Erasmus as a Satirist. 


Art. I].—1. MOPIAS ErKOMION. Stultitie Laus. Desi- 
derii Erasmi Roterodami declamatio, 1518. Erasmi Opera 
omnia IV., 380-503. (Lugduni Batavorum). Written in 
1510." 

2. Colloquia Familiaria Auctore Desiderio Erasmo Roterodamo, 
1524. Erasmi Opera Omnia I. 626-894. (Lug. Bat. 
Written in 1522.” 

3. Erasmus Roterodamus De Utilitate Colloquiorum ad Lecto- 
rem. 1527. Erasmi Opera Omnia I., 901-908. (Lug Bat.). 


DurinG the Dict of Augsburg in 1530, a little comedy was acted 
in the dining-hall of Charles V., to amuse him and his guests. 
A man in doctor’s dress first entered the hall bearing a bundle of 
billets of wood, crooked and straight, threw it down on the 
broad hearth, and, in retiring, revealed the word Reuchlin, 
written on his back. The next actor was also clad in doctor's 
garb, and he set about making fagots of the wood; but having 
laboured long to no purpose, in fitting the crooked billets to the 
straight, he also went away out of humour, shaking his head ; 
and a smile went round among the princes as they read upon his 
back Erasmus. Luther came next with a chafing-dish of fire, 
set the crooked billets thereon, and blew it till it burned. A 
fourth actor, dressed like the Emperor himself, poked the fire 
with his sword, meaning thereby to put it out, but making it in- 
stead burn brighter than ever. And lastly, a fifth actor came, in 
pontifical robes, and, by mistake, poured oil instead of water on 
the flames. 

The part assigned to Erasmus in this little comedy, three cen- 
turies ago, is very much the part assigned to him by historians 
of the struggle which it was intended to represent. It is the 
part which he undoubtedly seemed to play as an actor on the 
Protestant stage. At a certain point he seemed to turn from the 
Reformation in fear and disgust. It was very natural that Pro- 
testants should, therefore, conclude that, so far as regards religious 
reform, he was a time-server; and this has ever been the Protes- 
tant verdict. 

Such a verdict is not, however, a logical deduction from the 
evidence, unless it be proved that, in turning away from the 
Protestant cause, he was departing also from his own convic- 
tions, and kicking against the pricks of his own conscience. It 

’ Letter from Erasmus to More, prefixed to the “ Praise of Folly.” 
* Eras. Op. i., p. 895. 
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may be that he was adhering throughout to his own previously 
formed opinions; and that the reason why he seemed to forsake 
the Protestant path was, that he and the Protestant Reformers, 
though walking for a while in company, were really travelling 
different roads. How far this was the case must be learned by the 
comparison of his early views with his subsequent writings ; and 
none of these are better fitted for this comparison than his satires, 
We have “ The Praise of Folly,” written before Luther was heard 
of; and we have “The Familiar Colloquies” written after the 
Pope’s Bull had issued against Luther, and after the epithet of 
“ Antichrist” had been hurled back upon his Holiness by the ex- 
communicated heretic. And, finally, we have a defence of these 
Colloquies, written in the midst of the Anabaptist riots, and after 
Erasmus had himself entered the lists against Luther. If the 
tone of the one differs from the tone of the other, or the last vein 
of satire, by its mildness, belies the keenness of the first,—or if 
the same views are not found in both,—then the old theory may 
be true. Was it so? 

1st, What were the early views of Erasmus upon religious 
questions, and from whence derived ? 

He is at Oxford in 1498. ‘Though only just turned 30, his 
wasted sallow cheeks and sunken eyes, show that youth has long 
ago taken leave of him—that long deep studies, bad lodging, and 
the harass of the life of a poor student, driven about, and ill-served, 
as he has been, have long ago sapped out of a weakly body the most 
part of its physical energy and strength. The sword has proved 
itself, ere half worn, too sharp for the scabbard. His fame, as a 
Latin scholar, is in every one’s mouth. He has written one or 
two Latin works, chiefly of a critical nature; and the learned 
world has read and admired them. Why, then, is he at Oxford? 
Greek is to be learned there; and Greek, Erasmus is bent upon 
adding to his Latin. To belong to that little knot of men north 
of the Alps, who know Greek, whose numbers he may count 
_— his fingers, is his object of ambition,—his motives, love 
of fame, and distinction—nothing worse certainly, and perhaps 
nothing better. His college companions, it chances, are young 
More and Dr Colet, men who ever after count as his closest 
bosom friends. When three such men are thus thrown together, 
the strongest character of the three must leave its impress on the 
other two. Elsewhere we have traced that influence on More. 
How does it work upon Erasmus ? 

Erasmus is skilled enough as a logician. He knows well how 
to make the worse appear the better reason. He can argue on 
any side of any subject. No theologian—in the round of his 
learning he yet knows something of the theology of the school- 
men ; and, consequently, is wont to draw arrows from their capa- 
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cious quiver whenever Colet, as he often does, engages him on 
theological subjects. 

Colet has just come home fresh from that Italy to which Eras- 
mus is longing to go. He was in Italy while Lorenzo de Medici 
was in the full blaze of his glory, as the patron of art and learn- 
ing, and artists and learned men. He talked with many of 
these, he mingled in the crowd of their admirers, and now he 
has come home master, not only of the elegant Latin of Politian, 
but master of that art of the use of language in general, which 
makes some men’s words, few and simple, tell more than torrents 
of eloquence,—an art which is not to be learned, so much as it is 
the gift of men of character. Idle words fall not from such lips 
as his. ‘“ You speak what you mean, and mean all you speak,” 
says Erasmus. ‘ Words rise from your heart—your lips utter 
your thoughts without changing them; and when you write, 
your letters are so open and plain that I read the image of your 
soul in them, reflected as in clear water.” 

The truth is, little as Erasmus may as yet understand it, that 
Colet’s whole heart and soul are wrapt up in one great idea, 
and from thence is derived that strength of purpose in every- 
thing he does, that earnestness and force in everything he says. 
Whether, as we have elsewhere hinted, the fire in his own heart 
was kindled by personal contact with the great Savonarola, when 
in Florence, is not our present question. It is rather to trace the 
influence of Colet on Erasmus. He is wont to bring forward 
some passage from the Gospels or Epistles, upon which his own 
thoughts have long been brooding. He pares off, one by one, 
what he calls the cobwebs of the schoolmen, and then gives his 
own clear simple view of its real meaning. Erasmus is wont to 
take the schoolmen’s side, and clever and keen are his argu- 
ments. But the question is with him a mere trial of skill. 
Colet’s first work is to wean him from this schoolmen’s habit. 
“Let us defend (he one day writes to Erasmus) that opinion 
only which is ¢rwe, or most like the truth, . . . and when, 
like two flints, we are striking one another, if any spark of light 
flies out, let us eagerly catch at it!” 

Sometimes, when away from Oxford, Colet, in his letters, 
starts questions concerning passages from the writings of St 
Paul, of so free a nature, that Erasmus dares not reply in writ- 
ing, “ since,” he says, “ it is dangerous to speak of them openly.” * 
But as the two friends become more closely knit together, their 
flints strike more and more often the one against the other, till 
spark after spark enters deep into the heart of Erasmus, and he is 
fast becoming the disciple of Colet. 

One day they are talking, as they often do, of the schoolmen. 


* Colet to Erasmus, Eras, Op. v. 1291-2. 2 Eras. Op. v. 1292, A. 
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Erasmus has singled out Aquinas, the best of them, as at least 
worthy of praise, seeing that he had, at all events, studied the 
Scriptures. Colet holds his tongue, as if wishing to pass from 
the subject. Erasmus is not then mine even yet; perhaps he is 
thinking to himself. But Erasmus turns the conversation upon 
Aquinas again. Colet turns his searching eye upon his friend, 
to see whether he is speaking, as he does still, sometimes, in jest, 
to bring on an argument such as he delights in. Erasmus is 
this time in earnest. He really does think still that Aquinas 
was a great theologian. The fire kindles in Colet’s eye. “ Why 
do you praise such a man as Aquinas?” he says earnestly —“ a 
man who, unless he had savoured much of the spirit of the world, 
would never have polluted, as he did, Christ’s doctrine, by mix- 
ing up with it his profane philosophy.” 

Few words these, as is Colet’s wont; but Erasmus opens 
his heart to receive them. He likes Colet’s boldness, and begins 
to think that he must be right. Yes, he thinks over to himself, 
this strange, complicated web of philosopliy—this splitting of 
hairs, and discoursing upon utterly immaterial points—whatever 
else it be, it cannot be that Christianity which is to save the 
souls, not only of the learned, but of women and children, 
peasants and weavers. But, if I begin to doubt what the Church 
divines teach, where am I to stop? And again, he goes to Colet, 
the when and the where we know not exactly, but this we do 
know is the lesson he learns—a lesson that will stick by him for 
the rest of his life, and be, as it were, a loadstar to him in the 
darkness of the troublous times that are coming. “ Believe 
what you read in the Bible, and in what is called the Apostles’ 
Creed,” says Colet, “and don’t trouble your mind any further. 
Let divines, if they like, dispute about the rest. And, as to the 
observances in general use among Christians, it is better to observe 
them whenever they are clearly not contrary to the Scriptures, 
lest you should harm others by their non-observance.”? 

Erasmus begins now to enter into the great object of Colet’s 
life. It is to bring out again the Scriptures as the founda- 
tion of theological studies—to fight down the schoolmen with 
the Bible, —to preach the Bible and not the schoolmen, from the 
pulpit—to teach the Bible and not the schoolmen at the Univer- 
sities, utterly regardless of the tempest and the dust that may 
be raised, or whether he, D. Colet, shall survive it or not. 
“‘ Erasmus, will you join me in this work ?” he writes to his dis- 
ciple at last, “I want a partner in my labours.” Erasmus re- 
piles bidding Colet God speed! That Colet should have put 
nis own shoulder to the wheel, he marvels not, but he does mar- 
vel that Colet should wish such a novice as he to join hands in 

1 Opera Eras. i, 653, C. 
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so glorious a work. He feels that he is not ready—he must 
study theology deeper first—he must nerve up his mind to 
greater courage. “ But when I shall be conscious that I have 
courage and strength enough, I will lend my aid to your work. 
Meanwhile nothing can be more grateful to me, than that we 
should go on, as we have begun, discussing, even by letter, the 
meaning of the Scriptures. Farewell, my Colet.”? 

Now, what was the consequence of this Oxford intercourse 
with Colet, extended, as it was, by letter, till Colet’s death ? 

Ist, We find Erasmus ever after devoting the best of his life 
to Biblical labours, his Greek New Testament, translations, and 
paraphrases—works upon which the Reformation may be said to 
have been founded. 2d, We find Erasmus ever after taking 
Colet’s position in theology—believing the grand doctrines of 
the Bible and the apostles’ creed, and regarding philosophical 
questions as questions for divines, secondary only in importance, 
about which men may well differ. 3d, We find Erasmus ever 
after firmly adhering to the Church and her usages in general, 
but hard in his blows, and biting in his satire, upon every abuse 
or usage which seemed to him contrary to the Scriptures. And 
among the abuses upon which he lavished his severest satire, 
were the morals of the clergy and monks, the reliance of the 
latter on their rites and observances, auricular confession, par- 
dons and indulgences, saint and image worship, and war, upon 
all which points Colet’s views and his were closely alike. Colet 
had either taught them to Erasmus, or they had learned them 
together from the Bible. 


We turn now to the “ Praise of Folly ;” in order, first, to point 
out the circumstances under which it was written, and then to 
bring home to the reader the views it expressed. 

After some years of close study of Greek, and through its aid, 
of the New Testament and early fathers, during which his in- 
tercourse with Colet is maintained by letter, Erasmus determines 
to visit Italy. He cannot be satisfied without going there; and 
so, after another short visit to his English friends on his rough 
hack, with his travelling boots and baggage, behold him trudg- 
ing, day after day, through the dirt of German roads, such as 
they were three centuries ago. Thoroughly hard, unintellec- 
tual day-work this for our student, in his jaded bodily condi- 
tion, now close upon 40. Strange places, too, for a book-worm, 
those road-side inns, into which he turns his weary head at 
night. One room serves for all comers; and into this one room, 
heated like a stove, some eighty or ninety guests stow them- 
selves, boots, baggage, dirt, and all. As their wet clothes hang 

1 Eras. Op. v. 126. 
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on the stove iron to dry, they wait for their supper. There are 
among them, footmen and horsemen, merchants, sailors, wag- 
goners, husbandmen, children and women, sound and sick— 
combing their heads, wiping their brows, cleaning their boots, 
stinking of garlick, and making as great a confusion of tongues 
as there was at the building of Babel! No literary work can be 
done here, it is plain; and, when past midnight, Erasmus is at 
length shown to his bedchamber, he finds it to be rightly named 
—there is nothing in it but a bed,—and the great task before him 
is now to find, between its rough unwashen sheets, some chance 
hours of repose. 

So fare Erasmus and his horse on their day by day journey 
into Italy, sometimes a little better and sometimes a little worse; 
but by virtue of perseverance in the jog-trot of the steed, and 
— endurance on the part of the jolted rider, Erasmus at 
ength finds himself in Italy, and after diverse wanderings, in 
Rome herself. Now we are not going to tire the reader with a 
description of what Rome was in those days, or with a long de- 
scription of what Erasmus did there—how he was flattered, and 
how many honours he was promised, and how many of these pro- 
mises he found to be, as it 1s said injuries ought to be, written in 
sand. We had rather see him on his old horse again, jogging on 
as before, back again from Italy after some years’ stay there, tra- 
velling the same dirty bad roads, lodging at the same kind of 
inns, and meeting the same kind of people, on his way home to 
England. There are hearts in England that Erasmus can trust, 
whether he can or cannot those in Rome; and, when he reaches 
England, and is safely housed with his dearest of all friends—Sir 
Thomas More, and can write and talk to Colet as he pleases, he 
will forget the toils of his journey, and once more breathe freely. 

But what concerns us most is this: that it was to beguile these 
dreary journeys, that he thought out in his head, and that it was 
when he was safe in More’s house that he put into writing his 
famous satire upon the Follies of his age—a satire which had 
grown up within him at these roadside inns, as he met in them 
men of all classes and modes of life, and the keen edge of which 
was whetted by his recent visit to Italy and Rome—a satire 
which he wittily named “ The Praise of Folly.” 

In this little book he fulfilled his promise to Colet :—“ When 
I have studied a little deeper, and have got courage enough, I 
will come to your aid.” What Colet and he had whispered in 
the closet at Oxford, in it he proclaimed upon the house top. 
And let it be remembered, it was no mere obscure pamphlet, 
cautiously printed, anonymously, till it should be seen how the 
world would take it ; the wounds it made were not inflicted in 

} See Erasmus’ description of these inns in his colloquy entitled, “ The Inns.” 
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the dark by an unknown hand, but the barbed arrows of his 

satire flew openly in the daylight, straight to the mark, and their 
wounds were none the less keenly felt because they were known 
to have come from the bow of the world-famed Erasmus ! 

Folly from her rostrum deals with a variety of topics, and 
finds votaries everywhere. She portrays the “ grammarians ” 
or schoolmasters, as despicable tyrants, and their filthy, unswept 
schools as “ houses of correction.” She points to the follies of 
the lawyer, sophist, and astrologer, in turn, and has her hard hit 
at each. Aull then passing from smaller to greater and graver 
fools, she casts her eye upon the schoolmen :— 


“ Perhaps it would be safest for me to pass these by. It might be 
hazardous to speak of men so hot and passionate. They would, doubt- 
less, brand me as a heretic.” But, nevertheless, she undertakes the 
task, and points out the sort of questions in disputing about which 
they spend their lives—such as whether Christ, instead of taking upon 
Himself the form of a man, could have taken upon Him the form of a 
woman, a devil, a beast, an herb, or a stone, and how, in the last case, 
He would have preached His gospel, or been nailed to the cross,— 
questions of so subtle a nature, that the apostles themselves would 
stand in need of a new revelation were they to engage in controversy 
with these new divines. These men (she continues) complain that St 
Paul, when he said that ‘ faith is the substance of things hoped for,’ laid 
down a very careless definition; and say that he described charity 
very inaccurately in the 13th chapter of the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Again—“ The apostles were personally known to the mother 
of Jesus, but none of them philosophically proved, as some of these 
men do, that she was preserved immaculate from original sin. The 
apostles worshipped in spirit and in truth ; but it does not appear that 
it ever was revealed to them how the same adoration that is paid to 
Christ should be paid to His picture here below upon a wall. They 
often mention ‘ grace,’ but never distinguish between ‘ gratia gratis 
data’ and ‘ gratia gratificans.’ They earnestly exhorted to good 
works, but never explained the difference between ‘opus operans’ and 
‘opus operatum.’ They invite us to press after charity, but they 
never divide it into ‘infused’ and ‘ acquired,’ or determine whether it 
is a ‘substance’ or an ‘ accident.’” And so in other particulars. 


Writing these words at More’s house, Erasmus could not hel 
mentioning the existence of a little band, who felt as ree 
they could. shake off the very dust of their foot against this scho- 
lastic theology. Thus a little farther on Folly adds : :_—— 


“ But there are some men, and among them theologians too [Colet 
for instance], who think it sacrilegious, and the height of impiety, for 
men thus, with unclean lips, to dispute so sharply and define so pre- 
sumptuously of things so sacred, that they are rather to be adored 
than explained ; and thus to defile the majesty of divine theology with 
their own cold words and sordid thoughts. 
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“ But, spite of these better men, the divines choose to follow their 
own fancies; they will occupy themselves night and day in their own 
foolish studies, while they will scarcely spare a moment to read either 
the Gospels or the Epistles of Paul.” 


Truly Erasmus has in good earnest joined Colet in his battle 
against the schoolmen. He has taken Colet’s simple view of 
theology, and has grown bold enough to publish it. And though 
the “ Praise of Folly,” being a satire upon existing abuses, does 
not tell us fully what he wishes to see in their place ; yet there 
is other abundant evidence, that he not only sought to wean 
men’s minds from the works of the schoolmen, that he also 
sought to lead them to the Bible. He was already preparing 
for his Greek New Testament, by a patient study of its con- 
tents ; and already was the truth dawning on his mind, which 
afterwards found vent in his defence of his Testament, viz, that 
the Scriptures should be translated into all languages, so that not 
only all Christians, but that Turks and Saracens might read 
them. “I would,” said he, “ that the peasant should : sing the 
truths of the Bible as he follows the plough; that the weaver 
should tune them to the whirr of his shuttle; that the traveller 
should beguile with its stories the tediousness of his journey.”? 

From the doctrines of the schoolmen and divines, “ Folly” 
turns to the morals of popes and clergy, their secular pursuits, 
and the wars which they engage in themselves, and foment 
among the princes :— 

‘* The popes of Rome (she says) govern in Christ’s stead ; if they 
would but imitate His example, there would be no party strife, no 
buying of votes in the conclave, to secure an election ; and those who, 
by bribery, get themselves elected pope, would never resort to pistol, 
poison, force, and violence, to maintain their position. . . . Itis 
singular that St Peter should have told our Saviour that he had left 
all to follow Him, and yet could leave as an inheritance to these 
popes (St Peter’s patrimony they call it), fields, towns, treasures, and 
large dominions! While, too, their only weapons should be those of 
the Spirit, to defend this patrimony, they fight with fire and sword. 

° . As if Christ were perished, they defend His religion 
by arms. Yes, though war be so brutish, that it becomes beasts 
rather than men—so frantic, that even the poets feigned it to be the 
work of the furies—so licentious, that it puts a stop to all justice and 
honesty—so unjust, that it is best waged by ruffians and banditti— 
and so impious, that it cannot exist along with Christ; yet, in spite 
of all this, these popes will go to war.” 

Then again, “ the popes only thrust their sickle into the harvest 
of profit, while they leave the toi of spiritual husbandry to the bishops. 
The bishops, in their turn, bestow it on the pastors ; the pastors on 
their curates ; they, again, commit it to the mendicant monks ; who 
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give it again to such as know how to take advantage of the flock, 
and to benefit out of their place.” 


Passing from the clergy to those “ who vulgarly call themselves 
‘the Religious,’ and ‘ Monks,’ though most of them are as far 
from religion as they swarm in numbers,” the satire rises to a 
severer tone—a tone, the very seriousness and solemness of which 
must have made it doubly stinging to its unfortunate victims. 


“Their religion consists, for the most part, in their title 
and yet they think that they have worked so many works of super- 
erogation, that one heaven can never be reward enough for their 
meritorious life ; little thinking that Christ, at the last day, shall put 
all their works aside, and ask only whether they have fulfilled His own 
single precept of charity. Then will one brag that he has fed only 
upon fish—another that he has done nothing but sing psalms—a third 
will tell how many thousand fasts he has kept—another will plead, 
that for threescore years he has never so much as touched a piece of 
money, without protecting his fingers from pollution by a double 
cloth—another shall glory in having, for seventy-five years, lived like 
a sponge, fixed to one spot—another shall aver, that his voice is 
hoarse with incessant singing—another, that his tongue has grown 
stiff with long silence. But Christ, putting a stop to their never- 
ending self-glorification, shall answer, ‘I told you plainly in My 
Gospel, that My Father’s kingdom was promised, not to cowls or 
habits, vigils or fastings, but to the practice of charity. I cannot 
own such as think so much of their own deeds as if they were holier 
than I. Let those who prefer their own traditions to My precepts, 
go and occupy the empyrean heavens, or order new ones to be built 
for them.’ 

“ When the monks shall hear these things, and see sailors and wag- 
goners preferred to themselves, what grimaces, think you, will they 
not make ?” 

Thus boldly did Erasmus bid defiance to the most powerful 
rabble upon earth—a rabble that he well knows will take sum- 
mary vengeance in one way or another. 

As to indulgences and pardons, without saying that all pardons 
are wrong, he points out the evil of their abuse. 

“By the purchase of pardons, a merchant, soldier, or judge, 
by giving up a portion of his ill-gotten gains, deems the sink of 
his heart purged from iniquity—a bargain struck, as it were, 
with his sins ; and then, all arrears being paid, he enters upon a 
new cycle of crime.” 

As to saint-worship, without condemning it altogether, Folly 
asks, “ What do men pray for, and thank the saints for, but such 
things as minister most to their folly? One has escaped from 
shipwreck ; another has lived through a battle ; another, while 
the rest were fighting as bravely and as happily, fled. Another 
has broken jail; another, against the will of his physician, has 
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recovered from a fever; but nobody thanks the saints for pre- 
serving him from Folly !” 

Such was the “ Praise of Folly ;” silent upon the use of these 
things (if such there be) but bitteras gall upon their prevalent abuse. 


> 


We turn now to the Colloquies to ask, first, under what circum- 
stances they were written, and then what views they expressed. 
Ten years have passed since the former satire was written. 
Colet, having laboured manfully during his short noble life, 
rests from his labours. Erasmus has not yet followed him. <A 
wanderer from city to city, to study this manuscript and that— 
struggling with poverty, the wolf scarcely ever driven for long 
together from the door—irritated by constant conflict, owing to 
the enemies that his bold satire has made—worn by incessant 
literary toil—the loss of friends, and the excitement of success— 
in the midst of wasting bodily maladies, he has, nevertheless, 
given to the world his Greek New Testament ; and the wonder is, 
that he is still among the living. He had worked hard in the hope 
that he might eke out his bodily strength to the end of his great 
work ; but to survive the thrill of approbation with which the 
best men of Europe have hailed its publication, was beyond what 
he looked for. 

A little while ago, he was indeed brought to death’s door. But 
the destroyer spared him. “ Who would have thought that this 
frail wasted body (he writes) weaker now by increasing age, after 
the toils of so many journeys, and the labour of so many studies, 
should have struggled through such an illness as I have had. 
You know how hard I had been working at Basle just before it. 
I had a kind of suspicion that this year would be fatal to me, 
because worse and worse maladies came so thick upon me in suc- 
cession. When the disease was at its worst, I felt that I could 
neither grieve at the loss of life, nor tremble at the fear of death. 
There was hope in Christ alone ; and to Him I could only pray 
that He would give me just what was best for me. Formerly, 
when a young man, I remember that I used to tremble at the mere 
name of death.” * 

It was then from a sick, and as it was thought, a dying, bed, 
that Erasmus rose to grapple with times more troublous than any 
he had yet seen. 

While Erasmus had laboured, another man had ‘entered into 
his labours, and was pushing them much further than he had 
dared todo. While, with the rest of the world, he was wonder- 
ing what manner of man this newly risen Luther could be, the 
world expected him to tell them boldly what he was; and to 
take his side either with Luther or the Pope. For long he had 
? Erasmus to Beatus Rhenanus, Eras. op. 
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kept silent, on the pretext that, not having read his works, he 
was not able to judge. Then the crisis had come. The Papal 
Bull and Luther’s book, “ De Captivitate Babylonica,” had made 
all things ripe for a schism. He grieved to separate himself 
from such men as Hutten and the gentle Melancthon. He 
hated the very thought of siding with the monks, “for if the 
monks get the upper hand again, they will try,” he said, “to 
entomb Jesus Christ so that He may rise no more.” But yet he 
dared not lend his aid to a schism. “I would join,” he writes, 
“with Luther with all my heart, if I saw he was with the 
Catholic church. If things come to extremities, and the Church 
totters on both sides, I will fix myself on the solid rock till a 
calm succeeds, and I can see which is the Church.” Was it 
wonderful that, in his bodily weakness, he should refuse to join as 
a leader in the Protestant battle; that he should complain of 
being dragged into the controversy, and confess that not having 
the courage requisite for a martyr, he feared, that if put to the 
test, he should imitate St Peter?” Was it strange that he 
should choose rather to pursue in peace, so long as bodily strength 
might allow, those Biblical labours that Colet and he had planned 
and undertaken together? Whether strange or not, he has made 
his choice, and to that choice adheres. 

He publishes revised editions of his New Testament; and, 
more than this, he proceeds steadily with a work supplemental 
to it—a work, the first portion of which had been issued as early 
as 1517, while Luther was sticking up his thesis on the Wittem- 
berg church doors—and which had been commenced many 
years before that, viz., a simple paraphrase or exposition of the 
plain sense of the text of the New Testament, undefiled by the 
subtleties of the schoolmen, and unbiassed even by the contro- 
versies raging around him. How honestly and faithfully this 
work was accomplished, is pointedly shown by the fact, that when 
an English Bible was ordered to be placed in every English 
church, at the suggestion of the Protestant Coverdale, an English 
translation of these paraphrases of Catholic Erasmus was ordered 
to be placed side by side with that Bible, as best fitted to teach 
its real meaning to the people. At this work, then, it is that 
Erasmus is labouring, while torn in pieces between the two 
opposing parties, and while he is refusing to side with either, to 
the vexation of both, it is this work that he is writing to Froben, 
the printer, to press forward, though to the neglect of others, 
being the one best fitted for times such as these. 

Had the paraphrases been written in calmer times, we might 
have passed them by; but that, in the most controversial of all 
times, this most uncontroversial of all expositions of the Bible, 
should have come from the pen of Erasmus, is too sure a proof 
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to be slighted, how closely he followed the advice of Colet, 
“Keep to the Bible and the Apostles’ creed. Let divines, if 
they like, dispute about the rest.” 

Nor is this mention of the paraphrases irrelevant to our review 
of the satire of Erasmus. It was during the intervals of his 
Biblical labours that the old vein of satire, traced before, found 
vent again, this time in the garb of a mere school book, dedi- 
cated to one of the children of Froben, the printer, and entitled, 
“ Familiar Colloquies.” And these little bursts of wit are only 
to be correctly judged with those greater and graver labours in 
the background. 

What are these “ Colloquies ?” 

“This book (said Erasmus) is not a book upon the doctrines 
of our faith, it treats upon the art of correct speaking.” 

It begins with simple instructions as to what a polite boy is to 
say upon this and upon that occasion, so that he may pass for a 
gentleman, and not for achurl. It teaches what forms of salu- 
tation are used by the vulgar, and what approved by the 
learned; how to greet a friend or a stranger when you meet, 
and how to bid them farewell at parting. It then proceeds to 
explain, by example, how a man may show his concern for 
another who is ill, or congratulate him if he be well. And, as 
by degrees the sentences and conversations lengthen, they grow 
into dialogues on various subjects supposed to be instructive to 
youth. As these advance, they become less and less trivial, and 
more and more serious, until at last, by insensible degrees, you 
find yourself under the full force of the severest satire, one 
thing after another passing under the lash in turn. 

As in the “ Praise of Folly,” so in the “ Colloquies,” Erasmus 
takes no pains to conceal his disgust at the utter hollowness and 
want of principle which marks the tone of general society, or 
his conviction that monkery has eaten into its very core, and 
is to be blamed for much of its rottenness. 

Take, for instance, the colloquy of the “ False Knight.” It 
reminds one of Ellesmere’s essay on “ The Art of Self-Advance- 
ment,” in the last series of “ Friends in Council.” It professes 
to show how a man may cut a respectable figure in the world, 
though, in fact, he is nothing at all, and has nothing at all—not 
even a conscience. 


“Go to a place where you are not known, and call yourself a 
nobleman, for the nobility have a general license to be lawless. If 
any traveller should chance to come that way—it may be out of 
Spain—ask how your cousin the Count of Nassau does, and the like. 
Wear a seal-ring upon your finger (you can get a brass ring gilt fora 
trifle). Hang a coat-of-arms up over every door you lodge at. Have 
counterfeit letters sent you, in which you are styled ‘ the Illustrious 
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Knight,’ and so forth, and in which there are plentiful mention of 
castles, estates, and great affairs. Contrive to drop these letters 
by chance, or what is better, send your coat to the tailor’s to be 
mended, with one in the pocket; and, when you hear of it, as you 
will, put on an air of exceeding vexation at your carelessness, Take 
care to have servants about you who shall call you ‘ My Lord,’ andso 
on. Bribe some needy printer to mention you in his pamphlet as 
some great man, e. g., 2 nobleman from Bohemia, and in capital letters. 
And mind you your servants must gain their pay by the use of their 
fingers. In the retinue of a nobleman they can do this with ease. 
Then, as to the money, people always give to a nobleman credit. And 
never be afraid of your creditors; they will never offend so great a 
personage, lest they should lose their money altogether. No one has 
his servants more in awe than a debtor his creditor. If you ever pay 
them anything they will take it more kindly by far than if it were a 
gift. When they come to you always make a show of money. If 
you have to borrow the money, and pay it back the same day, you 
must have money to show. When you are over head and heels in 
debt in one place, remove to another; that is the way all great 
princes do, and therefore you need not fear—you are in good company. 

If things grow desperate, pick up a quarrel with some monks 
or priests (they always have plenty of money). Breathe nothing but 
destruction and ruin upon them, and when they are thoroughly terri- 
fied, offer to compound matters by the demand of 3000 pieces of gold. 
If you demand such a sum, they will be ashamed to offer you less 
than 200, at all events. When you find that you must leave the 
place altogether, give it out that you are called away suddenly by the 
emperor, and let it be known that you will shortly return at the head 
ofan army. And, finally, you need not forget that you have a pair of 
heels to trust to, if you cannot depart like a lion!” 

After such maxims as these (we have only given the pith of 
them) the colloquy winds up with reminding the reader that to 
play such a part with success, one thing is absolutely needful, viz., 
that a man should believe that after death there will remain nothing 
of him but his carcase ! 

Take again the colloquy called “ Charon,” in which Erasmus 
represents the old ferryman mourning his wrecked boat, while 
his overcrowded passengers are paddling among the frogs. Fame 
brings him word that he may expect a brisk trade ; for the furies 
have shaved their crowns as smooth as an egg. Strange animals 
in black, white, and grey habits, are hovering about the ears of 
princes, and stirring them up to war. In France they preach 
that God is on the French side; in England and Spain that the 
war is not the king’s but God’s! Add to this, that a new fire of 
strife has grown up of late in the variety of opinions that men 
have. At these news Charon determines to invest the halfpence, 
which for the last 3000 years he has been scraping together, all 
in a new boat. But, alas! he says, if any should start a peace, 
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my gains will be taken away at once! Never mind that. They 
who preach peace, -preach to the deaf. Alas, too, all the 
Elysian woods having been felled for burning heretics’ ghosts, 
where is his wood to come from? Then who is to row over these 
multitudes? The ghosts shall row themselves, says Charon, if 
they have a mind to get over. What if they have never learned 
to row? Charon has no respect of persons. He will make 
kings row, and cardinals row, as well as the poorest peasant. 
Every one with him takes his turn. Meanwhile the banks of 
the river are already crowded with ghosts. Charon goes after a 
boat, and the messenger hastens on to hell with the good news! 

Passing from the general to the particular, in another colloquy 
Erasmus represents a soldier coming home with empty pockets, 
but heavy laden with sin. He tells of the crimes committed 
under the sanction of the law of arms. His friend tells him that 
his only excuse is, that he is mad, with the most of mankind. The 
soldier retorts that he has heard a parson say from the pulpit 
that war is lawful. “Yes,” says the other, “ pulpits are no 
doubt oracles of truth; but though war be lawful for a prince, it 
does not follow that it is lawful for you.” The soldier then urges 
that every man must live by his trade. “ Ha,” replies the other, 
“an honourable trade this!—to burn houses, rob churches, 
ravish nuns, plunder the poor, and murder the innocent.” 
“ What of that?” replies the soldier, “if I had robbed Christ 
Himself, and cut off His head afterwards, the priests have par- 
dons to cover it, and commissions large enough to compound for 
it.” “ But what,” says the other, “7f your composition is not 
ratified in heaven?” “ What a troublesome fellow you are, to put 
such scruples in my head. My conscience was quiet enough 
before; pray, let it alone.” ‘ Nay, you should be glad to meet 
a friend who gives good advice.” “I can’t tell how good it is,” 
says the soldier, “but I am sure that it is not very pleasant ;” 
and so they part. 


*‘T wrote this colloquy,” says Erasmus (in 1526), “that young men 
may learn to hate the villanies of the soldier’s life. And in what I say 
about pardons in these colloquies (and they are often mentioned), I do 
not condemn all pardons, but those vain triflers, who put their trust in 
them without the least thought of amending their lives. Surely it is 
well to admonish young men in this matter. But you will say, that 
by this means the commissioners may lose their gains! If you are an 
honest man, hear me: If they be good men, they will rejoice that the 
simple are thus warned; but if they be such as prefer gain to godli- 
ness, then—Fare-them-well ! ” 


Next we adduce a colloquy satirizing Confession and Saint 
Worship 
In the “ Shipwreck,” the effect of the terrors of a raging sea, 
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aud the prospect of a watery grave, on the various passengers, is 
depicted with all Erasmus’ power and skill in word-painting. 
You feel yourself in the midst of it all as you read it: shrouds 
and masts shattered and gone; bales of merchandise turned 
overboard ; sailors singing lustily their “Salve Regina,” in hopes 
that the Virgin Mary (though she never took a voyage in _ 
life) may hear them, and save them from the all-devouring sea. 
An Englishman promises mountains of gold to “ Our Lady at 
Walsingham ;” another, a pilgrimage to St James de Compos- 
tella, barefoot and bareheaded, and begging his way; another, 
at the top of his voice, vows a wax taper as big as himself to St 
Christopher (but whispers that if once on shore, he shall not 
have even a tallow candle). How affliction makes men religious! 
One man only there is on board who makes no vows, and bar- 
gains with no saint. ‘ Heaven is a large place,” he says; “ and 
if I should recommend myself even to St Peter, who, as he 
stands at the door, would perhaps hear soonest, before he can 
come to God Almighty and tell Him my condition, I may be 
lost. I will go to God the Father Himself; no saint hears 
sooner than He does.” There is a mother there, with her little 
child clasped to her bosom, calmer than any one else. She neither 
bawls, nor weeps, nor makes vows; but hugging her little boy, 
she prays softly and in silence. The ship dashes now and again 
against the ground. She must soon fall to pieces. Here is an 
old priest, and there a Dominican monk; and see how fast every 
one in turn is making hasty confession! There is one only who, 
seeing the bustle, confesses himself privately to God—the man 
who had prayed to God. Then comes a cry of land. But the 
ship is falling to pieces. A rush begins for oars, planks, and 
poles. The boats are overcrowded, and sink. Only seven out 
of seventy-eight passengers get safely to shore; and among 
them are found, not those who promised mountains of gold to 
the Virgin, or wax candles to the saints,—not those who bawled 
their loudest “ Salve Regina,”’—not those who confessed most 
devoutly to the priest and the monk;—but the calm, pious 
woman and her child, and the man who prayed and confessed 
himself only to God, these are the first to be landed in safety! 

Holding these colloquies to be conclusive evidence that Eras- 
mus, while still adhering to the Church and her usages in 
general, as he has ever done, is bold as ever in his satire upon 
such abuses or usages as are in his view contrary to the Bible, 
we now turn to the question, how far he maintained in this work 
the general position in theology, which, as we have said, he had 
inherited from Colet, and adopted as his own. 

Has the great Protestant Revolution materially changed his 
views? Does he, still hating the schoolmen, still look upon the 
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Bible as the fountain-head of the Christian faith? Does he 
still point to the Apostles’ Creed as the line within which the 
interpretation of that Bible should be unanimous throughout the 
Christian Church? Is he still willing to admit that, beyond 
that line, men may well differ in their interpretations, and need 
not be too anxious to agree? Now that difference of opinion 
has become more prominent than ever, does he depart from his 
liberal views; or does he seek to disarm the difference of opinion 
of its bitterness by calling men to rally round their points of 
agreement, rather than fight about unessential points of difference? 

There is a colloquy called the “ Child’s Piety,” in which one 
schoolboy tells another about his religion. In answer to numer- 
ous questions he is made to say, “I kneel down by my bedside 
at night, say over the things learned during the day at school, 
and ask Christ’s forgiveness for my faults.” . . . “During 
divine service, when I feel myself polluted with the stain of any 
sin, I do not withdraw myself from the altar, but in my mind, 
standing as it were afar off, as though not daring to lift up my 
eyes to God the Father, whom I have offended, I strike upon 
my breast, and cry out with the publican, ‘ Lord, be merciful to 
me asinner.” . . . “I give thanks to Jesus Christ for His 
unspeakable love in condescending to redeem mankind by His 
death, and I pray that He will not suffer that His most holy 
blood should have been shed in vain forme.” . . . “I con- 
fess daily ; but I confess to Him who alone truly remits sin.” 
“Towhom?” “To Christ.” “And do you think that enough?” 
“Tt would be enough for me, if it were enough for the rulers of 
the Church and received eustom. Whether Christ appointed 
confession as now used in the Church, I leave to be disputed by 
divines. ‘To confess to Christ is certainly the principal confes- 
sion, and nobody confesses to Him but he that is angry with his 
sin. If I have committed any sin, I lay it open and bewail it to 
Him, and implore His mercy ; nor do I give over till I feel the 
love of sin purged from the bottom of my heart; and the peace 
of mind that follows, I take as a proof of the sin being pardoned. 
I confess to a priest before I go to communion, but even then 
only in few words.” As to his future life, he rather inclines to 
divinity, “though the bitter contentions among divines displease 
me.” Finally, to the objection that many are afraid of divinity, 
because they see no principle but what is called in question, he 
answers, “I believe firmly what I read in the Scriptures and 
the Apostles’ Creed, and [ don’t trouble my head any further. 
I leave the rest to be disputed and defined by the clergy, if they 
please. Whatever is commonly observed among Christians, if 
it is not repugnant to the Scriptures, I also observe, lest I should 
harm other people. . . . When I was a boy, and very 
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young, I happened to live in the house of that honestest of men, 
John Colet;. . . and he instructed me, when I was young, 
in these precepts.” * 

Finally, there is another colloquy, in which a Catholic is made 
to examine a Protestant closely concerning his belief in the 
Apostles’ Creed. And having elicited from the Lutheran a full 
and orthodox answer to every question upon every point in turn, 
the Catholic at length confesses: “ When I was in Rome I did 
not find all so sound in the faith! Well, then, since you agree 
with us in so many and weighty points, how comes it that there 
is this war between you and the orthodox?” And, in his de- 
fence of the Colloquies, before quoted, Erasmus says (in 1526) : 
“J set forth in this colloquy the sum of the Catholic faith, and 
that, too, somewhat more clearly than it is tanght by some divines 
of great fame. .I bring in the person of a Lutheran, so that by 
showing that we do agree in the chief articles of orthodox reli- 
gion, a reconciliation may be made more easy between them and 
us. . . . Let us try (he continues) candidly to interpret 
other men’s words, and not esteem our own as oracles; for where 
there is hatred in judging, judgment is blind. May that Spirit, 
which is the pacifier of all, who uses His instruments in various 
ways, make us agree and consent in sound doctrine and holy 
manners, that we may all come to the fellowship of the true Jeru- 
salem, that knows no discords !” 


Clearly and explicitly must these Colloquies be admitted to 
uphold those general views which we have endeavoured to bring 
out in these pages, as the views that Colet and Erasmus had 
accepted before the name of Luther was known outside convent 
walls. 

But it may be said, as it has been said a hundred times, 
“Why, then, did Erasmus attack Luther?” It is no part of 
our purpose to deny that Erasmus had faults, or to free his cha- 
racter from every charge of inconsistency. Theory is one thing, 
and practice another. A man may be sectarian in his very de- 
nunciation of all sectarianism, if he denounce it in a sectarian 
spirit. And that that spirit is to be found embittering the words 
of Erasmus when in controversy with Luther, far be it from us 
todeny. Few men of that day were free from it. But it is 
worth our while to remember, that the charge Erasmus made 
against Luther, in his controversy on the Freedom of the Will, 
was not only a charge of error in his view of the question itself, 
but also the very charge which he and Luther had both made 
against the schoolmen—“ Why encumber Christianity with your 
philosophies ?”—That the position taken by Erasmus upon that 

? Erasmi, Op. i. 653. 
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question was, that it was one of philosophy,—a question which 
had vexed Pagans before Christ was born, and which was in its 
nature inexplicable. He thought, therefore, that it was best not 
too anxiously even to try to fathom its unfathomable abyss.’ 

Leaving, then, the faults and weakness of Erasmus, in matters 
of action and practice, untold and undefended, we have, in con- 
clusion, to ask only whether any alteration in his general views 
can be traced in his last works and words. 

Would that we could throw anything of tragic interest or 
brightness round his last years. There is something so grand in 
a great man’s life, ending just in its meridian glory—whether 
the end comes, as in More’s case, upon the scaffold, or the pesti- 
lence steps in rudely, as in Colet’s case, and spares him the trial 
of faith, and perhaps the pains of martyrdom—that it is painful 
to dwell instead upon the long dragging out of life through 
years of sickness—the pale messenger so long in view, but so 
long in coming, as if the process of dying were as tedious as 
man’s life is short. 

Thus it has been usual to hush up the last days of Erasmus. 
But we want to know, when we hear of his being crippled by 
disease, and brought nigh to deatli’s gate, whether he still holds 
at seventy, and dying, the views learned from Colet at thirty, 

ublished in the “ Praise of Folly” at forty, and confirmed by 
is Biblical works and Colloquies between fifty and sixty. 

Let us then look at Erasmus, on the verge of seventy, wrapped 
up in his blankets, writhing with pain, daily dragging his wasted 
body, as it were, piecemeal to the grave—and mark that he is 
writing, in his sixty-seventh year, a simple exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and a treatise “ Concerning the Unity of the 
Church in Love.” 

It is well to mark, too, how he bears up under the news of the 
execution of his darling friend, Sir Thomas More—that execu- 
tion, of which a severe critic has acknowledged that it was the 
world’s wonder, as well for the circumstances under which it was 
perpetrated, as for the supernatural calmness with which it was 
borne—a calamity which was to Erasmus like the severing of his 
joints and marrow, but which was borne by him patiently, under 
the full and avowed assurance, that very soon he should meet 
again that friend, “ whose bosom was,” he said, “ altogether 
whiter than snow.”” 

Nor did his sorrow stop that work which his maladies could 
not. His grief found vent in the preface of a treatise, which 
he named “ Keclesiastes,” or “the Method of Preaching.” The 
great want of the Church he thinks to be pure and Christian 
pastors, who should scatter the seed of the Gospel. He asks, 

1 Erasmi, Op. Epistole 764 D. 2 See preface to “ Ecclesiastes.” 
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Whence the coldness of men’s hearts? Whence so much 
paganism, under the Christian name? And he answers these 
questions by saying, “ When I was in Italy, I found a people 
willing to be taught ; but I did not find the pastors to teach them.” 

Thus dropping the negative tone of satire, his mind grapples 
with positive and practical questions, during the months of suf- 
fering and sorrow which usher in his seventieth year, and the 
pale messenger with it. 

He has urged with his dying voice the purity of pastors to 
feed the flock. Thirty years ago he declared his opinion in 
the “ Praise of Folly,” that the priests and clergy alone did 
not make up that Church which is the spouse of Christ. Why 
should he not add the testimony of his dying voice to the purity 
which the Gospel demands equally of each individual Christian 
and member of that Church? He takes up, therefore, his pen 
once again. Some think,” he says, “ that Christ is only to be 
found in the cloister. I think He is to be found, universal as the 
sun, lighting the world. He is to be found in the palaces of 
princes, and in the soldier’s camp. He is to be found in the trireme 
of the sailor, and in every pious heart. . . . Know then, oh 
Christian ! thy true dignity, not acquired by thy merit, but given 
thee from heaven. I am speaking to thee, whether thou art a 
man or a woman, young or old, rich or poor, noble or ignoble, a 
king, a peasant, or a weaver; and I tell thee, whoever thou art, if 
thou art born again in Christ, thou art a king! thou art a priest ! 
thou art a saint! thou art the temple of the living God! Dost 
thou gaze in wonder at a temple of marble shining with gems 
and gold? Thou art a temple more precious than this! Dost 
thou regard as sacred the temple that bishops have consecrated ? 
Thou art more sacred still! Thou art not anointed only with 
sacerdotal oil; thou art anointed with the blood of the im- 
maculate Lamb.” . . . “ Each in his own temple,” Eras- 
mus goes on to say, “we must sacrifice our evil passions and 
our own wills —offer up our lives and hearts—if we would at last 
be translated into the heavenly temple, there to reign with 
Christ, to whom be glory and thanksgiving for ever !” 

This is the last sentence of the last work of Erasmus. It 
bears date January 1536. On the 15th of July, after uttering 
many sentences, which, says his friend, Beatus Rhenanus, plainly 
showed that he put all his trust in Christ, with the words “ Lieber 
Gott” upon his lips, he died at midnight. 

Thus the last days of Erasmus set a seal to the consistency 
with which he held the main tenor of his religious views un- 
changed to the end. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Silence of Scripture. A Lecture by the Rev. 
J.C. Minter, D.D. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 1858. 

2. Essays on Certain Peculiarities of the Writings of St Paul. 
By R. Wuate y, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London, 1858. 


In the Silence of Scripture, lies a Negative Internal Evidence 
and Teaching. It is a buried evidence and teaching, not like 
the body of Moses, where no man might find it to this day; 
but like the seed-corn, to be found and to be fruitful in its 
season. Silence is not always Sir Oracle. It may only be a 
cover for ignorance, a silence of necessity ; proceeding from an 
unthinking mind, or unfeeling heart,—that nothing, out of 
which nothing comes. To be an Evidence, it must be of design, 
and not of necessity; not only so, but of wise, far-seeing design, 
into the ways and workings of human nature ; of a foresight and 
sagacity far beyond the human, which no writer would have 
thought on, nor reader looked for,—nay, where all readers, before- 
hand, would have looked for speech, unreserved and outspoken 
—a Silence not accountable, therefore, on any natural or human 
principles; which expresses the presence of Him who sees the 
end from the beginning. 

The Silence—especially that of the New Testament—has been 
oftener felt than acknowledged, and exerted an unconscious in- 
fluence, where no one ventured an andible interpretation. — It is 
chiefly in our own day that this voice without any sound lias 
begun to be openly noted as a character of Holy Scripture, and 
admitted, not only as an Evidence of the Divine, but as de- 
signed, in its season, for reproof, correction, and instruction, in 
common with the positive and articulate voice of Scripture. 

The piety of Boyle, the cotemporary of Newton and Hook, 
had discerned the wisdom hid in Scripture Silence, and ex- 
pressed it with equal truth and beauty, “Scripture teaches 
us, like the sun-dial, not only by its light, but by its shadow.” 
Hall of Leicester has a discourse on the glory of God in con- 
cealing a matter, in which he dwells on the concealment in the 
mysteries of Scripture—a concealment that pertains to the 
nature of the subject, and of the human mind—which might have 
been looked for, and cannot, therefore, be regarded as properly an 
Evidence of the Divine presence in the formation of Scripture. 
The first, so far as we know, that brings it out distinctively, as 
an Evidence, is Dr Whately. To him belongs the honour of 
having broken ground, and put his plough into this new soil. The 
omissions of Creeds and Catechisms, and Forms of Devotion, in 
the New Testament, appear to him as the most remarkable in- 
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stances of this Divine Silence. Mr Charles Hare, among his 
popular sermons, has a felicitous discourse, entitled, “ Wheat is 
better than Bread, or Principles better than Rules,” than which 
there could not be a finer single illustration of the whole subject. 
Canon Miller, in his recent Lecture to the Young Men’s London 
Institute, has anew called attention to the subject, and shown us 
how large a field of evidence and instruction it presents. He has 
done good service. He had, perhaps, done better service still, if, 
instead of scattering himself over the whole field, he had, like 
Whately and Hare, selected the instances of this silence that had 
most impressed his own mind, weighed them fully, and assigned 
their value. That this field of Scripture evidence and instruction 
should, hitherto, have been so little explored, may seem a pre- 
sumption against its being a gold-field; but Silence, in its nature, 
is unobtrusive, and its meaning, not unsought, was to be found. 
It was natural that the positive and articulate lessons of Scrip- 
ture should be first found, that in their light the shadow on the 
dial might be seen and read. Then, history must also reflect its 
light on the past, to aid in the right reading of the shadow. 
This Silence was a seed of Time, to open itself by degrees, and 
scatter its fruit in its season. 

In the discussion of this evidence we think some instances 
should be omitted that have been too hastily included, such as 
the silence of the Scriptures as to the secrets of creation, a 
plurality of worlds, and like matters of natural interest, but not 
to the purpose of a revelation of the will of God; such also as 
the silence of Scripture as to the secrets of our future state, be- 
cause the revelation of such matters, it is natural to think, was 
impossible to our present faculties, as well as, for many good 
reasons, undesirable in our present lot. For a different reason 
we would exclude the secrets of unfulfilled prophecy, which by 
turns excite and baffle curiosity, because, had they not done so, 
such prophecies might have fulfilled themselves. For the pre- 
sent, we limit our inquiry to the silence of the New Testament 
as the completed revelation of God to man, and to some in- 
stances of this silence which stand in the forefront of the New 
Testament, and on matters on which, according to all human 
anticipations, we should have looked for speech, copious and 
unreserved, 

The first that presents itself to every thoughtful reader is, The 
silence as to the Nativity of our Lord. Some years ago, when 
the late Duke of Wellington was rising into distinction in the 
Spanish peninsula, a Scottish gentleman in East Lothian, feel- 
ing the national enthusiasm which his military achievements 
awakened, wrote to the mother of Wellington to inquire the day 
of his birth, and received a prompt and courteous reply. The 
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desire to celebrate the birth-day of our British hero was natural. 
The wish to have the exact day was equally so ; and not less the 
prompt reply of the pleased mother. Next to our desire to have 
the personal likeness, is our wish to know the very year, month, 
and birth-day of those we love to honour, that we may set them, 
with a mark, in our calendar of time. Plutarch, in his Life of 
Alexander the Great, gives both birth-year and birth-day. The 
biographer of Mahomet records the year and month. Ever, the 
more eminent the subject, the more careful are all writers of 
lives to gratify this desire, to search out and settle the birth-year 
and birth-day. 

It is true, Moses, in the Old Testament, does not give us 
either the birth-day or birth-year of great men. But he is care- 
ful to record the date of great events, as of the Exodus.’ He is 
not only careful to give the year, but the month: “This day 
came ye out in the month Abib!”? Nay, the very day of the 
month, “the fourteenth !” No doubt there was an object in this. 
This month was henceforth to be “the beginning of months ;” 
and the day “for a memorial, a feast to the Lord throughout all 
generations: it is the Lord’s Passover.” This statement of year, 
month, and day, is repeated once and again, to preclude all pos- 
sibility of mistake.’ But while Moses gives the birth-day of 
great events and not of great men, in the Gospel history both 
are omitted. One event—the Nativity of our Lord included— 
was to the Christian Church what the Exodus was to the Jewish; 
yet the time is unrecorded, or given with such indefinite marks 
as to leave it a matter of difficult determination to this day. 

Incidentally, we learn that Christ’s birth occurred in the reign 
of Augustus Cesar, and about the time of a general taxing, or 
registration with a view to taxation.* This is all the direct in- 
formation given by those whose writings declare their conscious- 
ness that they are telling the world of His birth who is come to 
change times and seasons, and introduce a new era, more impor- 
tant far than that of the Olympiads, or Rome’s foundation, or 
the Jewish Exodus. This omission, be it observed, is that of 
writers who had before them the example of Moses to the con- 
trary, so far as great events are concerned, who were accustomed 
to reverence the festivals founded thereon, and to observe even 
the Feast of Purim and the Feast of the Dedication, in memory 
of their deliverance from Haman and the restoration of their 
temple.° 


1 Exodus xii. 40, 41. ? Exodus xiii. 4. * Leviticus xxiii. 5. * Luke ii. 1. 

5 It is remarkable that the festival-loving spirit only developed these two 
Feasts in addition to those of direct Divine appointment—as if the Jewish 
Church were ‘less under this festival-loving spirit—or was satisfied with the 
Divine development given to it. 
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With such historical precedents and recollections, it seems 
difficult to conceive, on any natural principles, how four separate 
writers of the life of Christ should, if left to their own im- 
pulses, have omitted both the birth-year, month, and day of an 
event which, in their view, was to change the religion of the 
world. 

But is it so that we cannot make out from the New Testament 
the time of the Nativity? Those whose attention has not been 
specially called to it will be surprised how little has been or can 
be made out of the most ingenious and elaborate sifting of the 
hints in the four Gospels. Luke gives us the chief notes of the 
time.? 

In Luke are the chief data for determining the birth-year. 
They are given by that Evangelist who tells us that he had “ per- 
fect knowledge of all things from the very first.” Yet they are 
evidently given without any design of informing us as to the 
very year; and when examined, yield no such precise informa- 
tion. We are left quite uncertain whether he reckons the 


fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius from the beginning of his 


joint reign with Augustus, two years before the death of the latter, 
or from the commencement of his sole reign. According to the 
one, our Lord’s birth was 749 v.c.; according to the other, 
747 years after the building of Rome,—making a difference of 
two years. Then the phrase, “began to be about thirty years of 
age,” admits of considerable latitude of interpretation, and does 
not forbid the supposition that our Lord was thirty-one or even 
thirty-two years of age,—making another difference of one or 
more years, according as we interpret the phrase. 

The present era of Christians, says Father Newman in his 
“Church of the Fathers,” arose in 550, from one Dionysius 
Exiguus, who was its framer.? Bengel says—“ The Dionysian 
era is now in use, who published his Chronological System in 
532. He is now considered to have placed the birth of Christ 
jour years too late; so that we should add four years to the 
present era to obtain the right birth-year.”* Alford, in his 
Notes on Luke iii. 1, concluding his examination, says—“ It 


1 Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother 
Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias the te- 
trarch of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests, the word of 
God came unto John the son of Zacharias in the wilderness, And he came 
into all the country about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins.—And Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of age, 
being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, which was the son of Heli.—Luxe 
iii. 1-3, 23. 

? Newman’s Ch. of the Fathers. Ed. 1842. P. 313. 

* Gnomon, v. 1. P.52. Pref. Clarks’ Ed. 
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may be doubted whether in all these reckonings more accuracy 
has not been sought than the Gospel narrative warrants any ex- 
pectation of finding.” 

The difficulty of determining the month and day of the 
Nativity is still greater. “It has been placed,” says Dr Adam 
Clarke, “in every month of the year.” The two ablest writers 
of modern times that have investigated the chronology of the life 
of Christ—Dr Burton and Mr Cresswell—have come to opposite 
conclusions, the one contending for the spring, and the other for 
the autumn. Pope Julius first decided the matter for the Latin 
Church, and placed it in the Roman calendar on the 25th De- 
cember, when the sun begins to return to the northern tropics, 
and therefore, in Europe, the natural emblem of returning light 
and life. But if Pope Julius decided on this latter ground, it 
was a narrow one,—as narrow as that on which the Latin Church, 
in the rubrics of her missal, has too hastily enacted that the 
bread of the sacrament must be always wheat, and the wine 
always of the grape, not knowing that whilst the Gospel was for 
all the world, wheat and the vine belong only to certain zones ; 
or that the spring and summer of one-half the globe are the 
autumn and winter of the cther half. 

How, then, shall we account for this silence? Is it sufficient to 
say the Evangelists were illiterate men, not accustomed to give 
heed to dates, because not appreciating their interest or import- 
ance; or that the Gospels are not so much regular histories or 
biographies as memorabilia, notes of the more remarkable sayings 
and doings of Christ, and the failure hitherto of all attempts at 
a chronological harmony is the proof that the Evangelists aimed 
at no more? Is this answer sufficient? It is certain this silence 
is not that of ignorance or indifference. Two of the Evangelists 
give the genealogy of our Lord, taken, we may presume, from 
public registers; side by side with which, in all probability, they 
might have found the very year, month, and day. Even if not 
permitted to assume this, all, and more, they might have had 
from the lips of Mary, who lived with John in her age. What 
question so natural in them to put, or in Mary to answer, or in 
the Evangelists to record ! 

It is true the Gospels are not regular histories or biographies, 
in which facts are marshalled with the attention to chronology of 
modern historians ; yet they are quite as much regular histories 
as the Books of Moses, which give the times of all great events. 
Each Gospel begins with the birth of our Lord, or the opening 
of His ministry, and goes on to His death and resurrection. 
Each particular between may not be given in its order, yet that 
order is preserved wherever it was of consequence ; and of all 
things it would naturally appear of consequence, when giving 
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His genealogy, to give with it perfect notes of the year, month, 
and day.* 

But were the Evangelists illiterate? We have been accus- 
tomed to acquiesce in the application of this epithet, and to glory 
in it, without considering its different meaning in reference either 
to their times or our own. They were undoubtedly well versed 
in the Jewish Scriptures, containing the history, poetry, and 
moral wisdom of their country. They had drunk deeper than 
most of their age, priest or rabbi, of the spirit, if not also of the 
letter, of those wonderful classics—Moses and the Prophets. To 
be versant in them implied, though fishermen, the knowledge of 
the Hebrew, then a dead language, or of the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint translation, implying therefore the knowledge of one, if 
not two languages, besides Aramaic, the spoken language of 
Palestine. Can we call that man illiterate that speaks one lan- 
guage, and has acquired one or two besides, and that not for 
purposes of trade only or chiefly, but to gain access to its 
literary treasures? Their knowledge of Greek, in which the 
Gospels have come down to us, however acquired, is a fact im- 
plying that they were “ lettered” even in the modern sense, and 
implying a culture that may well rescue them from the imputa- 
tion of being unable to appreciate the interest attaching to the 
record of the birth year and day of Christ. The truth is, the 
Evangelists, in relation to their times and country, were illiterate 
only in the sense of being unskilled in that Rabbinical learning 
in vogue in Jerusalem—an ignorance blessed to them, to us, to 
allages—which enabled them to read and interpret, as Rabbies 
could not do, Moses and the Prophets; and made thern the most 
pure and perfect medium of transmitting the teachings of a 
greater than Moses. We have talked of the Evangelists being 
illiterate, because by trade fishermen, and because Pharisees 
and Rabbies said so; but no man can calmly consider these 
facts, or read those discourses which John has _ recorded, 
without feeling that men who could appreciate those sayings 
of Christ which have exercised, and still exercise, some of the 
highest minds of our race in exploring their depths of thought, 
could not be intellectually unequal, or indifferent to, the record 
of the nativity of Him whom they make known as the Light 
and Life of the world. The name fishermen expresses their 
social, but not their intellectual position. To what class of 
fishermen on our British shores shall we compare a John or a 
Peter? Fishermen that knew, when they wrote the Gospels, 
two living and one dead language, and wrote in Greek; fisher- 


* See John’s account of the testimonies of the Baptist recorded in chrono- 
logical order, John i. 19-27; also Mark’s account of the Crucifixion, Mark 
xv. 25, 
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men familiar with the sacred classics of their country from their 
earliest years; fishermen that frequented every Sabbath-day 
the synagogue of their native village,’ and were accustomed in 
the schools of Moses and the Prophets to take not a mere 
passive, but an active part as speakers and questioners. The 
apostles of our Lord were probably some of the best specimens 
of the Jewish common people, quickened into intellectual and 
moral life above the common people of every other ancient 
nation, by the Sabbath and the synagogue ; the foremost men in 
the synagogues of Capernaum and Bethsaida ; inquirers into the 
meaning of types and ceremonies, and of ancient prophecy ; and 
waiters for the coming of Him whom they saw foreshadowed in 
all Jewish things, answering and asking questions about all such 
matters, and not unaccustomed to speak their minds. Just 
because they were more awake and alive to all these things, these 
fishermen attached themselves first to the Baptist when he 
announced the Messiah. At least three, out of the twelve 
apostles, were disciples of the Forerunner, and followed John 
until shown by him—The Christ. Illiterate, therefore, they were 
not, save in the eyes of Jewish rabbies, whose light was as darkness, 
and whose literature was only perverted knowledge. _ Illiterate 
the Evangelists were in no sense that incapacitated or disinclined 
them to attach to the events they eek, and especially to the 
greatest of all, the notes of Time. This answer, therefore, is not 
to the purpose, and when examined only heightens this silence. 
To what, then, shall we ascribe it, but to that Divine prescience 
that, presiding over the formation of the four Gospels, restrained 
the writers from giving what was of no use to their great object, 
or of which an ill use might one day be made? The religions 
of the heathen were all ritualism, the observance of times and 
seasons, in which the intellect, heart, and conscience had little 
part. Even Judaism, with its great central truth of the Unity 
of Jehovah, and its prophetic hopes, was an adaptation to this 
stage and state of society. Moses records the times and seasons 


! Of these, Jerusalem in the time of Josephus had 480, a number that appears 
to us almost fabulous. Every village had one or more, however insignificant, a 
proof of the immense popularity of this institution. But more than this, there 
was liberty of speech, without respect of persons,—a liberty evidently in common 
use, of which the apostles, as well as our Saviour, constantly availed themselves 
—a liberty which must have quickened and cultivated the popular mind, and 
induced a habit of self-restraint, without which no such custom could have been 
longendured. In our times when social questions are so much investigated, it were 
worth while to inquire how much socially the common people of Judea must 
have been above all other people, when they could use aright such privileges, 
or could acquire them or retain them? Doubtless that superior intelligence 
which elevated the Jews of the Middle Ages to be the bankers and financiers of 
Europe, as well as of the East, was due to the clerk-like education the syna- 
gogue made the use and wont of that people long before any Europeans save 
the priesthood had any knowledge of letters. 
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of the great events on which were to be founded the three 
great and three minor festivals of the Jewish Church. But 
the Gospel came to diminish the ritualism of religion to the 
lowest measure consistent with our present condition, and to 
rouse man to a worship of God “in spirit and truth.” Was 
there not some need, then, that all helps towards the observance 
of Christian times and seasons should be buried, like the body 
of Moses, where no man might find them to this day? If, as 
men, the Evangelists felt an interest in knowing the day of the 
Nativity, and put the question to Mary, yet, as Evangelists, 
they acted a higher part, and did a greater thing in exercising a 
discreet reserve. They conceal what every other man, learned 
or unlearned, fisherman or rabbi, would have thought it foolish 
to conceal. What shall we say? The foolishness of God is 
wiser than men. This silence heightens the Divine in the New 
Testament. It is a silence that now speaks, and is more eloquent 
than any words. “No speech nor language; its voice is not 
heard, yet its line is gone through all the earth, its words to the 
end of the world,” speaking in behalf of the simple and spiritual 
in worship, of a religion of the conscience and heart, and rebuk- 
ing the religion of times and seasons. It was a seed of time, to 
spring up, in its season, for reproof, correction, and instruction, 
to recall Christians from their wanderings, and check tenden- 
cies to fall backwards. The ecclesiastical developments of 
Christendom are the historical interpreters of the Divine mean- 
ing of this silence. Foremost amongst the festivals of the 
Church is Christmas, or the Nativity. Though not one of the 
earliest,’ yet none could be more natural, and none has so univer- 
sally established itself in the Syriac, Greek, and Latin Churches, 
surviving the Reformation, and establishing itself amongst the 
fixed festivals of most of our Protestant churches. Still this 
silence informs us that this Festival is no part of our common 
Christianity. It is no part of that which is required of us by 
Christ, seeing He has withheld all natural helps towards it, and 
we can neither tell day, month, nor year. It is true, men have 
decided this for themselves. This silence did not stop them; 
yet many a thoughtful heart must have felt these omissions 
of Scripture as a discouragement. Certainly no one ever took 
them for an encouragement, as they would have taken any 


1 The death of Christ was celebrated everywhere on an appointed day, when 
as yet His birth-day was celebrated nowhere. Easter preceded all others. 
Chrysostom represents Christmas as only coming into observance some years 
before 386. Augustine represents the Feasts of Christ’s Passion, as Easter, also 
of His Ascension, and of the Outpouring of the Holy Spirit, as celebrated in his 
time over the whole Church, but that of Christmas as only then being estab- 
lished.—Aug. Ep. ad Januar., and Ep. ad Gal. lib. 214. See also Neander’s Ch. 
Hist., v, 13, 406-416, Clarks’ Ed. 
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positive information; and now that we can look back on the 
ecclesiastical developments of eighteen centuries, and read this 
silence in the light of history, we cannot but feel that such 
developments pertain neither to the being, nor are essential to 
the well-being of the Christian, or to the Church of Christ. 

Do we, then, condemn the observance of all times and sea- 
sons? We neither condemn nor approve. The New Testa- 
ment does neither. It says nothing for them, helps nothing 
towards them, withholds what we should have thought most 
desirable. There is surely no encouragement here, if there be 
no discouragement. If we observe them, neither are we the 
better than others that do not. If we observe them not, neither 
are we the worse. Let all things be done for edification, and 
let brotherly love continue. ‘Let no one censure the traditional 
customs of any man or church where they affect not the great 
things of our faith and hopes. It can harm no one in Europe 
to believe, and to act on the belief, that 

“Tt was the winter wild, 


When the heaven-born child, 
All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lay.” 


Yet it is well to be able to pluck the thorn of dogmatism out 
of all such matters, in times like ours, when the Gospel is over- 
spreading the wilds of Australia and New Zealand, and the 
islands of the Pacific ; and to remember that the Saviour of the 
world was born for all climes, and that those who loved Him 
most and knew Him best have left us ignorant of His birth year, 
month, and day; and if men will differ on such matters, they ought 
to differ without any breach of love. Nay more, does not this 
silence say that the disciples of Christ are to indulge this festival- 
loving spirit within narrow limits, and that this is not the best 
way of developing the religion of Jesus? If we may not say 
rudely of such outward developments—They are naught! be- 
cause so, in our limited experience, we may yet say confidently, 
that had such periodical festivals touched nearly, either the rise 
or progress of pure and undefiled religion, or tended to that 
higher spiritual life in the individual Christian, which our Lord 
came to impart, the New Testament would not have been so 
reserved on such matters. Judging, beforehand, after the 
manner of men, who would not have liked this reserve had been 
broken respecting the time at least of the Nativity? Yet, 
looking back on the past history of the Church, who is not ready 
now to confess that if speech on such matters would have been 
silver, silence has been gold? 

“Where there is silence as to the nativity of Christ, we might 
have anticipated a like silence as to that of all other New Tes- 
tament characters. As to the birth or death day of Mary, the 
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mother of our Lord, the silence is complete. The Evangelists 
and Apostles have forborne all mention of their own; even of 
the dates of their call to the apostolic office. They tell these 
with singular brevity and simplicity, yet without any notes of 
time. The conversion of St Paul is recorded once and again 
along with interesting details, but no hint to enable the Gentile 
churches to place it in the calendar. Luke relates the death of 
Stephen, the first martyr; also of James, the first that suffered 
amongst apostolic men, but without any notes of time.’ 

Some difficulty may still linger in the minds of our readers as 
to these views, from the thought of how little, in the past, this 
silence has prevented the evil it foresaw, and which, we think, 
it was designed to stay. If of design, has it not failed in its de- 
sign, and been understood too late? Is it not a forethought, that 
looks very like our afterthought? The concealment of the body 
of Moses was successful in preventing the worship of the man 
Moses. His body was never found, and no Jew ever pretended to 
have done so, or exhibited any relic of the Lawgiver. But this 
New Testament concealment, if a finger on the lip, was not only 
not felt as a silence of reproof, but as a provocation to supply its 
omissions, fill up its blanks, and multiply inventions. 

It is hard to say what amount of prohibition, positive or nega- 
tive, will prevent men from doing what they have a strong ten- 
dency to do. The tendency, which by its force, carried ancient 
nations back to a religion of times and seasons, after the first 
fervours of spiritual Christianity were spent, may help us to feel 
the strength of these tendencies. The return to them, amidst 
the intelligence of our own day, should give us some experi- 
ence of a tendency in human nature, which no New Testament 
silence could stay. Yet what it could not prevent it might re- 
tard, and make the wheels of folly drag more heavily. Who 
can tell how much, in the past, it has thus hindered, even 

' Let this be contrasted with the ecclesiastical developments of Christendom. 
Finding no answers in the New Testament, men have made answer to them- 
selves in the following festivals of the Medixval Latin Church, which still keep 
their place in the Calendar of the Roman Missal :— 


In honour of Christ, . : ‘ 7 Festivals. 
In honour of Mary, . ° ‘ . 
In honour of sundry Scripture incidents, s & 
In honour of Church incidents, _ » i 
Miscellaneous, . ‘ . ‘ » € 
In honour of Apostles and Evangelists, . 14 


To which more recent times have added sundry others, making in all the extra- 
ordinary number of 74. To these are to be added Saints’ days, leaving no day 
without a festival or saint to honour or be honoured in it, going near to turn all 
the working days of the year into church festivals, or saints’ days, as if “ orare est 
laborare,” a saying as wide of the mark as Carlyle’s modern variation, “ laborare 
est orare,” instead of the Scripture wisdom which directs us “ orare et laborare.’» 
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when not felt as a prohibition? If, instead of silence, the Evan- 
gelists had furnished all manner of particulars, would not these 
have been received as a positive encouragement to such develop- 
ments, as indicative of the festival use to be made of them? A 
propensity so strong, that no scriptural stinting or starving of it 
has kept it long under, would have shown itself earlier and 
stronger, and rendered the work of reformation more difficult. 
Unheeded, this silence may have been, or observed only by the 
few, who durst hardly utter their thought ; but are the eighteen 
centuries of the Christian era, already past, the whole of the 
Christian age? Has folly yet exhausted its inventions? Is not 
the Gospel for all times, as well as for all climes? Is there no 
danger, when the Gospel spreads to festival-loving India—to 
China—to Japan—that the same tendencies may reappear in 
their strength, when this silence shall again speak, enforced by 
the history of the past, when the future churches of the East 
shall read the Divine finger on the lip, this shadow on the dial? 
The sum of our argument is this: The silence of the New Tes- 
tament as to times and seasons, birth days and death days, is not 
a solitary fact, not on one or two, or a few occasions only, but at 
sundry times and diverse manners,—a class of negative facts, in- 
volving in like obscurity the nativity of our Lord, of His mother, 
and of Pall the apostles and martyrs ‘of early Christianity, i involv- 
ing the chronology of all the great events of the Gospel history. 
There is but one exception, and that is as to the day of the 
week on which our Lord rose from the dead, out of which was 
to arise the only Christian festival that all churches, from the be- 
ginning of the Gospel, have with one consent observed with more 
or less reverence, as The Day of the Resurrection of Our Lord. 
Our second instance is—The Silence as to the Infancy and 
Youth of our Lord. Who has not wished to know more of the 
early years of our Lord, of His infancy in Egypt, His youth at 
Nazareth, the cottage-home and the workshop hard by! Such 
an infancy and youth, told simply and naturally, after the man- 
ner of the Evangelists, we persuade ourselves, would have been 
only less instructive than that which they have given us of His 
manhood and public ministry. Yet, we have not one incident 
of the infancy, and but one of His youth. On the great fact 
that He was an infant of days, and passed through all life’s early 
stages, no shadow of doubt is permitted to rest ; but all further 
curiosity is disappointed, and if men will put questions, they 
must make answer to themselves. Yet it cannot be said that 
they could not have given us all manner of life-like details as to 
the family life of our r Lord. Mary, in her age, lived under the 
roof of one of the Evangelists, and might, nay must, have heard 
all that a mother had laid up in her ‘heart ; yet it is not John, 
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but Luke, who gives us the one incident. John carries us over 
the entire family life of Christ, preferring to tell of His pre- 
existence as the Eternal Word, by whom all things were made; 
and comprehending His birth, infancy, and youth, the first 
thirty years, in the single sentence, “ The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us.” 

Is this the manner of men? Never had there been such a 
morning, in which the child opened into the youth, and the 
youth into the man, a pure and perfect whole ; so like us in all 
outward conditions, so unlike us in that inner and higher life, 
which, with God, is Life in its highest sense. How could the 
four Evangelists write four different narratives, and be silent as 
to those thirty years? Did they form no part of our Saviour’s 
work as our great Substitute or great Example? Had they no 
bearing on our salvation, except as introductory to the crowning 
events of His life? Was all pertaining to our salvation enclosed 
in the three last years of His life? Why, then, this veil so 
closely drawn over the opening life, and our attention fixed only 
on its closing years and scenes? 

Time alone has interpreted this silence, and our own times 
are still interpreting it. What, for ages, has been, what is now, 
the favourite image and object of devotion in the greater part of 
Christendom? Is itnot the infant Jesus? In churches, closets, 
couches, throughout Roman Catholic Europe, may be seen the 
erg of that infancy, respecting which the disciple that Jesus 
oved is silent. It is true, in spite of this silence, men put 
questions and made answer to themselves, until the worship of 
the Child prevailed over the worship of the God-Man. If, in- 
stead of the one incident of Luke and this silence of all the rest, 
John had told all he could have gathered from the lips of Mary, 
how much earlier might this worship have shown itself—how 
much more strongly taken root in the conscience as well as 
imaginations of christians! How many legends and _ super- 
stitions, still more puerile than those of medizval Christianity, 
might have been added to the narrative of John, and fastened 
themselves on the churches, sheltered under the idea of honour- 
ing the Infancy! It is true this silence did not turn men from 
their purpose; yet, in withholding all Scripture helps and stimu- 
lants, who shall tell how many thoughtful minds, in the past, 
have been withheld? Christians, in general, were not, but 
individual Christians doubtless were, as they read the New 
Testament, and found nothing recorded but the wonderful fact, 
and felt the tendencies of their heart and of their times rebuked. 

But is not our Saviour to be adored as the Divine Child? 
Did not the wise men from the East fall down and worship the 
Child in the manger of Bethlehem? Did not the shepherds 
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come at the call of the angels to see the Child; and a Simeon 
and Anna take the Infant in their arms, blessing God they had 
seen the day? Yes, and we wonder at a faith so simple-hearted, 
so independent of all the surroundings of that Infant Saviour. 
Yet all wise men are not so simple-minded, nor all shepherds 
worthy of an angelic message; nor all aged persons Simeons 
and Annas. To the great majority of men, such a sight proved 
too severe a trial of faith; and to most Christians, in all ages, 
full details of that infancy and youth—such details as Mary’s 
recollections could have supplied—would have led to many super- 
stitions, filled the imagination with the merely human, and 
overlaid the spiritual and Divine. A mote, if only near enough 
to the eye, may hide the sun. The humble conditions of our 
Saviour’s earthly lot hid from the Jews, nay, often from the 
Twelve, that greatest of all miracles,—Christ Himself. Would 
not minute details of His infancy and youth have brought the 
human so near, as to overshadow instead of revealing the Christ? 
Visiting, some years ago, an exhibition of statuary, amongst the 
thousand models and statues, our attention was drawn to one of 
our Saviour. The artist had chosen the age of which Luke 
gives his one anecdote. He had been perplexed in framing an 
ideal where Scripture had been so reserved, and his perplexity 
had solved itself in the figure of a boy treading on a celestial 


globe,—emblematic of his Divine nature, as Ruler of the uni- 
verse ; but with a lap full of toys, to —— the boy. He had 


done his best to unite his ideal of the God-like with the child- 
like, and had failed, because the Divine in that infancy and 
youth was not manifested through the attribute of power, but of 
meekness, truth, and righteousness! He was not known as the 
Son of God with power, until His baptism and public ministry. 
See Matthew iii. 17. The Apostle Paul applies the phrase, “ with 
power,” emphatically to His Resurrection. Yet the artist gave 
us an ideal, just such as we should have had from the four 
Evangelists, had they written from their own inspiration, of 
that infancy and youth. 

It would have been well had men only broken this silence in 
statues and paintings of the Infancy. In answer to their own 
questions, they forged “ Gospels of the Infancy.” The titles of 
some of the chapters of one of these Gospels are sufficient to 
show how men have broken this silence. Of chapter III., the 
contents are— 


“The wise men visit Christ. Mary gives them one of Christ’s 
swaddling-cloths. The wise men make a fire and worship the 
swaddling-cloth, and put it into the fire, where it remains uncon- 
sumed.” 
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Ch. VI.—“ A leprous girl is cured by the water in which He was 
washed, and becomes a servant to Joseph and Mary.” 

Ch. [IX.—“ Two sick children are cured by water wherein Christ 
was washed.” 

Ch. XI.—* Bartholomew is restored by being laid on Christ’s bed.” 

Ch. XIII.—* Jesus and other boys, playing together, make clay 
figures of birds and beasts. Jesus causes them to walk, and also 
makes clay birds, which he causes to fly, and eat, and drink. The chil- 
dren’s parents hearing of it are alarmed, and take Jesus for a sorcerer.” 

Ch. XVII.—*“ Jesus plays with boys at hide and seek. They are 
transformed into kids. He fetches water for his mother, breaks the 
pitcher, and miraculously gathers the water in his mantle, and brings 
it home.” 

Ch. X X.—*“ Sent to school to Zaccheus to learn his letters; he 
teaches Zaccheus. Sent to another schoolmaster; he refuses to learn 
his letters, and the schoolmaster going to whip him, his hand withers, 
and he dies.” 

Ch. X XI.—“ Disputes miraculously with the Doctors of Law, 
Astronomy, Physics, and Metaphysics, and is worshipped as a philo- 
sopher,” ete. ete. 

Had any of the four Evangelists given us such tales, Chris- 
tianity would have shared the fate of these legends of Medizeval 
Europe. Why have we none such from the fishermen that com- 
panied with Christ, and ministered to Mary’s age? They not 
only give us no early miracles, but expressly forbid all thought 
of such, by telling us that the miracle of Cana was “ the begin- 
ning of miracles.” The author of the Apocryphal Gospel of the 
Infancy, understood so little, The Christ of the Evangelists, that, 
in one of his tales, he makes our Lord, as a boy, full of petty 
contrivances of revenge on the slightest provocation. To have 
given us some idea of that infancy and youth, was to show Him 
acting and speaking as the Holy Child, as the thoughtful, gentle, 
and loving youth, doing and suffering his dutiful part in every 
natural, childlike, and youthlike way. But this was far above, 
out of the sight of the writer of this forgery. The Divinity of 
power was the only Divinity he understood ; and to add miracle to 
miracle, for childish wonder, was alone within his reach; and with 
such inventions, all the apocryphal historie of apostles and saints 
abound, making the boundary-line between the inspired and 
apocryphal Gospels no finely-shaded line, but as sharp and well- 
defined as ever boundary line stood out against the sky. 

How unlike to all these is Luke’s one anecdote of Christ’s 
youth! There we see our Lord growing in wisdom as in stature, 

' Some years ago, W. Hone published what he called “The Apocryphal New 
Testament, containing a collection of spurious gospels and epistles, in order to 
discredit the canonical. The slightest perusal of Hone’s Apoc. New. Test. will 


be sufficient to any intelligent person. The contrast between the “ Paradise 
Lost” of Milton and “ Hudibras,” is not greater than between the Gospel of 
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but still only as a learner, asking as well as answering questions, 
Nothing is unnatural. He appears as a youth, and acts only as 
one more thoughtful than other youths. He returns, after that 
incident, with his parents to Nazareth, and is “subject to them.” 
For eighteen years more he dwells with them, and in the obscurity 
of a cottage home grows up to manhood, finding in the humblest 
lot an opportunity for falfilling “all righteousness,” until the 
time of His “showing unto Israel.” In this silence we see a 
most kindly adaptation to our human weakness. As much of 
that infancy and youth is told as we could bear. We may think 
we could have borne more, or profited by more; but the people 
of Nazareth, who got more, were offended, and so might we. 
Are we not, at times, half afraid to speak of our Lord as “The 
son of the carpenter,” and “The carpenter.” This may be our 
littleness, our pride, our sin, yet so it is. We cannot always 
bear, even in thought, the glory of His humiliation, though He 
bore the reality for thirty long years. The glory of His last 
sufferings we can more easily realise, and say even with the 
sufferer, as they approach, “ Now is the Son of man glorified, 
and God is glorified in Him.” But more difficult by far is it to 
realise the glory of thirty years’ sojourn in a cottage and workshop, 
with its every-day drudgeries and common-place humiliations. 
Enough for us, enough for our consolation and instruction, is the 
great, broad, wonderful fact, as it stands revealed in all its 
simplicity and generality, enough to sustain our hopes of for- 
giveness for all our infant youthful perversities, enough to teach 
us to be “subject” in our youth, learn obedience, and to do 
our duty, as He did, in the humblest of lots. More would only 
have filled our imaginations to the exclusion of the fully developed 
character and work of Him who, as the perfect Man, is designed 
to be to us—“ the image of God.” 

This instance suggests another akin to it, yet one which has 
always appeared to us still more impressive—the New Testament 
Silence as to the Personal appearance of Christ. We love to possess 
the bodily not less than the moral features of our greatest, wisest, 
and best beloved. The Evangelists might have given the one 
as well as the other,—a portrait to which painters and sculptors 
might have given a life-like reality How easy for them that 
knew Him so well to have shown us that face and form, as He 
looked, spoke, and lived amongst men. What memorials they 
have left us of His majestic wisdom, His calm self-possession, 
His patience, His loving, self-sacrificing heart! Why not satisfy 


John and the “ Gospel of the Infancy,” or “The Gospel of Mary.” See also 
“ Jones on the Canon” for ample specimens of the same thing. So great was 
the avidity for tales of the Infancy and Youth, that forty Gospels have been 
enumerated, composed with a view to gratify this kind of curiosity. 
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our curiosity as to his figure, complexion, eyes, features, voice, 
and manner? The art of the painter has derived from His life 
her noblest subjects. Hardly an incident of His life but has 
been made the subject of what istermed “sacred art;” yet 
the Evangelists give no aid towards reproducing Him on the 
canvas or on the marble; nor is this reserve broken within the 
canon of the New Testament. Strange, we must go to the Old 
Testament to find anything that approaches to a notice of His 
personal appearance. The prophet Isaiah speaks of Him as in 
visage more marred than any man, having no form nor comeli- 
ness, and no beauty that we should desire Him.’ These are not 
encouraging notices to those that seek after the bodily presence 
of Christ. On this very account some will not have them to be 
understood literally, but only as prophetic of the disappointed 
expectations of the Jews. But in whatever way we understand 
them, it is certain no one can find in them anything to satisfy 
the desire of the early and Medizeval Church, in common with the 
heathen world, to represent the god-like under the perfection of 
physical beauty and majesty, or to encourage the Christian to 
use such helps to his devotion, 

This silence is contrary to the universal practice of the Greek 
and Roman world. Take up the ancient memoirs of Socrates. 
Many are said to have been written by his disciples. Two have 
come down, those of Xenophon and Plato, themselves gifted 
men. Plato, the most refined of the Greek sages, the spiritual 
man, along with the sayings and doings and conversations 
of Socrates, gives all manner of particulars as to his personal 
appearance, his bald head, his flat nose, his thick lips, and pro- 
minent eyes, his round and robust figure, his homely dress, and 
bare feet,—just such peculiarities of the outward man as set him 
before us, as he paced the streets and highways of Attica twenty- 
four centuries ago, conversed in the market-place of Athens with 
all comers, and discoursed under its porticoes with his youthful 
disciples. 

Take up a modern biography—such a one as Boswell’s Life of 
Dr Johnson—what is it we most prize in that work, and why do 
we style Boswell the prince of biographers, but because he gives 
us the whole man, as Johnson looked, and lived, and moved 
about, as he eat, and drank, and talked amongst his cotempo- 
raries, down to the involuntary twitchings of the muscles of his 
face, and the scar which early disease had left? On all such 
matters the four Evangelists are silent. They give us four appa- 
rently independent narratives, unsurpassed in interest, yet de- 
riving no part of their interest from such details. They give us 
parables, discourses, sayings of far-reaching thought, and un- 

1 Isaiah lii. 14, and Isaiah liii. 2. 
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earthly purity and grandeur. They show us the Christ as He 
lived and suffered in action, and place before us a mind and 
heart wise above the wisdom, and loving beyond the love of the 
children of men; but without one word of the outward man of 
Him who spoke and lived as never man did. They loved and 
reverenced Him as no man was ever loved and reverenced. Why 
did they not express this as other men do? They lived and 
wrote only to make Him known and loved. Why did they not 
take the way all other writers take of transmitting a beloved 
memory? They could have told us all these things, and they 
tell us nothing. They could have given us a narrative personal 
as Boswell’s, minute as the description of Solomon’s temple, to 
form a groundwork for all poets, sculptors, and painters in all 
time to come, yet herein their four narratives are a total blank.’ 

Is it possible that the Evangelists did not indulge, in the retire- 
ment of their own thoughts, in such recollections? Could it be 
that “ The Crucified” did not rise before their imaginations, as 
they had seen Him sitting at meat, or hanging on the cross, or 
ascending to heaven? To suppose they did not, were to divest 
them of their humanity. They must often, in imagination, have 
lived over every scene of that wonderful past, taxing memory 
and imagination to the utmost, until their absent seemed their 
present Lord. That nothing of all this should appear in their 
written narratives, is unaccountable. They wrote in Greek ; but 
the Greeks were accustomed to see their gods, heroes, and every 
object of adoration, represented in the beautiful or majestic 
forms of Greek art. ‘They wrote in the language of a people, 
whose artistic power prolonged the days of paganism, who were 
more apt than any other people to mistake beauty for truth—a 
mistake which afterwards paganised Christianity, and which ever 
returns in certain minds with every revival of the fine arts. Yet 
to this mistake the Evangelists are never tempted. 

It is true, this silence is after the manner of the Old Testa- 
ment, which says nothing of the bodily presence of its worthies— 
nothing of the person of an Abraham, Moses, or David ; but 
this only gives us a succession of thirty instead of fifteen writers, 
extending over 2800 years, all observing the same reticence on 
subjects of common interest to all their readers. If we cannot 
account for the silence of the fifteen, how shall we account for 
that of the thirty, living at different times and places? There is 
also a great difference as to the persons respecting whom the Old 
and New Testaments are silent. Reserve as to the personal ap- 
pearance of an Abraham or Moses was much less difficult ; and 


1 So far as we can recall, there is but one allusion to our Lord’s manner in the 
four Gospels, in Jolin xvii. 1: “These words spake Jesus, and lifted up His eyes 
to heaven.” 
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therefore, by so much, less wonderful than silence as to the 
personal presence of the God-man. The writers of the Old 
Testament might very justly be afraid to dwell too much on the 
ersons of its worthies, lest they should tempt to man-worship. 
3ut no such fears could keep back the recollections of a John 
respecting the person of the Messiah. His fears were only lest 
men should not honour Him enough. Every reason for the 
reserve of the one seems a reason for the unreserve of the other. 
How difficult for Matthew to be wholly silent as to the personal 
appearance of Him who called him from the one, i of custom, 
and for whom he made the great feast in his house! How much 
more difficult, when we know that Matthew wrote his narrative 
when he believed that his Master was exalted to the right hand 
of Divine Majesty! How difficult for the affectionate John to 
tell of the time when he first saw our Lord on the banks of the 
Jordan, and heard the Baptist point to Him, as “ the Lamb of 
God,” when he followed, and “ abode with Him that night !” 
Six times, in the course of six chapters of his Gospel, John tells 
us that he is the disciple Jesus loved, and on whose bosom he 
leant at meat; yet still no word of that loved Presence, which 
he was privileged to be so near. Two of his disciples meet Him, 
after His resurrection, on His way to Emmaus. He talks with 
them by the way, and their hearts burn within them. He is 
recognized, and vanishes out of their sight. An indelible image 
of that meeting must have fixed itself in their hearts ; yet there 
is no transcript of it, no relic preserved; no, neither then, nor 
when recording their last look of Him, when they gazed into 
heaven, as He receded from their sight, and blessed them. 

Is this silence, also, to be explained by saying that the four 
Gospels are not histories, nor biographies in the modern sense, 
but notes and fragmentary recollections, the work of illiterate 
men, unaccustomed to, and unconscious of, the interest that 
would belong to such details? Why, the more we suppose them 
simple and unlearned, the more singular their silence. The 
narrative of such should have been minute and personal as those 
of women and children. If, on other matters, brief and frag- 
mentary, here they should have abounded in just such fond and 
personal details. The difficulty requiring to be explained is, that 
being what they were, by birth and upbringing, they should 
have recorded just what they have done, neither more nor less,— 
given all of Him that is morally and spiritually great, and no 
more respecting his humanity than was needed to assure us 
that in all respects He was “ one of us.” 

There remains the supposition that the New Testament 
writers had a strong peculiarity of mind and character, an 
idiosyncrasy so remarkable, that such matters, of interest to all 
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others, had none for them. This hypothesis, allowable in the 
case of an individual, cannot be admitted of a succession. Un- 
likely in one writer, it becomes infinitely so in a succession, 
where the temptation to speak gathered strength with every 
increase of Christian converts, of curious inquirers, and with 
every decrease of surviving witnesses of the life of Christ—most 
of all when John wrote, the last survivor of the Twelve. 

If these suppositions exhaust the attempts to account for this 
silence on any human principles, we are shut up to the accept- 
ance of the account which these writers themselves give, that 
in this, as in other matters, they were moved thereto by the 
Holy Spirit. This silence is of God—a Divine silence; another 
rt a ges A of that Presence which suggested or controlled 
what they should and should not record for the instruction of 
all ages,—an evidence the more impressive, that it has remained 
long unnoticed, or been observed only by the few, biding its time, 
its season, and its service. It is told of an Egyptian architect em- 

loyed by one of the Pharaohs to erect a lighthouse on the 
Nile, that being ordered to inscribe on it the name of the 
monarch in whose reign and under whose patronage it was 
reared, he inscribed the name of his patron on the plaster, which 
time soon effaced, but his own on the stone beneath, which time 
disclosed as fast as the other disappeared. Who that saw the 
architect’s name brought to light, could doubt that he had hidden 
it for a time, only that it might reappear another day? and who, 
as he observes this silence, can doubt that it is of Divine fore- 
thought and intent, that Scripture might teach us, like the sun- 
dial, not only by its light but by its shadow? 

What, then, does it teach? Two tendencies man has shown 
in all ages: The one to make a god of every new and striking 
object and appearance in nature,—or Polytheism; the other, 
to lose all thoughts of a personal God in creation,—or Pan- 
theism. Both, in the view of Scripture, are idolatry,—the one 
being idolatry in the particulars and details of creation, and the 
other in the sum, Against the first, the Jewish nation was, and 
still is, God’s standing witness. Against the second, the New 
Testament has revealed a personal God in Jesus Christ. “ The 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.” This is the ladder 
let down from heaven, by which the human spirit ascends nearest 
to God. In Christ, as Son of Man, the ineffable brightness 
of the Godhead is shaded and softened by being humanised, 
that we may draw near to the Most Holy, not only without 
terror, but with filial confidence and love. How expressive are 
tlie New Testament names of our Lord! The knowledge of 
God ;” “The image of God ;” The express image ;” “ The bright- 
ness of His glory ;” “The glory of God in the face of Jesus 
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Christ ;” “ The fulness of the Godhead bodily.”? Plutarch tells 
of an inscription on an Egyptian temple: “Iam He that was, 
and is, and shall be; and who is he that shall draw aside 
my veil?” Christ has drawn aside the veil, and shown us the 
Father. “He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.” Yet, 
in showing us all of the Father that human eyes and hearts 
can now receive, it was needful to guard the image.? When 
the Jewish Church got the Shekinah, though nothing more de- 
finite than a bright cloud, it was yet retired within the veil which 
only the High Priest could draw aside. In giving us that highest 
image, was there no need of retiring as well as of revealing it, 
lest his humanity should overshadow instead of revealing the 
Divine? Is not this silence the veiling of the Christian Sheki- 
nah? We have seen how little of this image we are permitted 
to see in the infancy and youth of the Messiah. Almost thirty 
years are passed in silence. In three only of his thirty-three 
years, is He openly seen and known, and seen best, it has been 
said, in the glory of His receding Majesty. “It is expedient 
that I go away;” not only that the Holy Spirit might come in 
His spiritual power, but in order that our Lord’s bodily pre- 
sence might not hinder the higher objects of His Divine mission.*® 
The image of Christ was to be perpetuated for worship, not on 
the canvass or marble, but on the human heart, through the 
written Word; not fixed and unchangeable, but a thing of life, 
to grow with the growth of each Christian, who, as he partook 
of the Divine nature, through grace, should see more of Christ, 
and through Him enjoy more and more of the beatitude of the 
pure in heart,—“ for they shall see God.” The rise of a Chris- 
tianity of the senses and imagination so soon after the first 
witnesses were in their graves,—its revival from time to time 
to our day,—show us historically the meaning of this veiling 
of the Christian Shekinah. 

In heathen countries, the gods were carried about in rings, 
amulets, and miniatures, that they might kiss and worship them, 
and they disdainfully asked the Christians to show them their 
gods. A religion without a visible God, altar, and sacrifice, 
with nothing but the memory of His sayings, sufferings, and 
doings to read and muse on, they did not understand ; and to 

1 Ephes. iii. 19 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4-6; Heb. i. 3; Col. ii. 9. 

? Christ, after His resurrection, refuses bodily worship from Mary. “Touch 
Me not,” when she was about to throw herself at His feet,—John xx. 17; also 
in Luke xi. 27, 28, when He pronounces more blessed those that hear and obey, 
than those that see the Word made flesh; yea, more blessed than the mother 
that bore Him: a strange thought to the worshippers of Mary. 

3 Alford, in his note on John iv. 24, says well, “ That the Word became one 
flesh with us, that we might become one in spirit with Him.” This would have 


been defeated by too full details of His humanity, or by making any other use 
of that humanity, than to raise and refine our spiritual ideal of God. 
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the worship of Christ by a visible image and sacrifice, Heathen- 
ism at length dragged down Christians. Yet, as if awed by this 
silence of the New Testament, no writer, for many centuries, 
attempted even to invent a description of Christ’s person. 
Clemens, Barnabas, and Ignatius—called, from their nearness to 
apostolic times, “The Apostolic Fathers”—say nothing of the 
bodily presence of our Lord.'' Either the Church was still too 
spiritual to desire it, or its leaders were too honest to invent 
what the first followers of Christ had withheld. So late as the 
fifth century, Augustine says “that the real features of the 
Virgin, as of our Lord, were unknown.’ 

When the Fathers break this silence, it is only, says Milman, 
to dispute and differ from each other,—one party taking literally 
the words of Isaiah, “ Without form and comeliness ;” another 
as confident that the Divinity shone through His Humanity, 
and endowing Him with a celestial grace and corporeal beauty, 
bearing about a celestial halo on His head.* Still no Church 
historian of the first four centuries ventures a description of Fis 
personal appearance, leaving it to Nicephorus, a mere compiler 
of history, and that so late as the fourteenth century, to give us 
a personal portrait, the only one which the learned Calmet, 
anxious for the credit of his Church, knows of, to justify its 
many consecrated and miracle-working paintings of our Lord. 
As Christians departed from the spirit of the New Testament, 
they grew impatient of this silence, and made answer to them- 
selves, ovens with the Christ of their own imagination, or of the 
favourite image of their day or their locality. It is said of a dis- 
tinguished sculptor of our times, Thorswalden, that a friend one 
day seeing him dejected, and inquiring the cause, was answered, 
“My genius is decaying!” “ What do you mean?” said his 
friend. “ Here,” said the sculptor, “is my statue of Christ. It 
is the first of my works with which I ever felt satisfied. Until 
now my idea has always been beyond what I could execute. It 
is no longer so. I shall never have a great idea again.” When 
the churches became satisfied with their portraits and statues of 
Christ, the genius of Christianity had declined. How unlike 
the ever-expanding ideal of the inspired writers ! 

We feel that we have only broken ground in a large field, in 
which may lie untold treasures. At another time we may renew 
the search for “ the treasure hid in the field.” But no one man 


? See Milman’s Early Latin Christianity, vol. iii, 516. 

2 Aug. De Trinitate, ch. 8. 

* See Milman’s Early Christianity for details respecting this controversy. It 
is instructive to observe that Justin Martyr and Tertullian, and all the earlier 
Fathers, take the literal view of Isaiah. Origen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
and Augustine, and all the later Fathers, farthest removed from apostolic feel- 
ings and traditions, took the view that at length prevailed and was realised in 
medisval art. 
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nor age can read out this Silence. It has somewhat to say for 
the benefit of all men and all ages. As an argument of the 
Divine in the formation of the New Testament, it is ever calling 
up before us the idea of amazing circumspection. Not that of 
man, who sees only a little way on all sides of him, but of Him 
whose circle is eternity, and whose eye surveys at once the in- 
finitely great and little, who says nothing and does nothing 
without a full knowledge, not only of the thing said or done in 
itself, but of all its relations to all time and all being, of all sur- 
roundings and all their issues. As an instruction, this finger on 
the lip has been ill understood at the right time, because men 
seldom take warning beforehand against evils on which their 
hearts are strongly set. There is hardly an instance of this 
silence that may not still prove offensive to some one or other 
of the many phases of the religious character in our day, to the 
zealous observer of religious festivals, to the lover of church 
legends, to the devoted ritualist, the frequenter of holy places, 
the too ardent admirer of logical systems, the eager stickler for 
ecclesiastical order, etc., etc.,—all that seek in Scripture that for 
which man was sufficient in himself, or which it was not to the 
purpose of a spiritual revelation toimpart. To avoid all offence, 
it would be necessary to hold back not one or two instances of this 
silence, but one and all, and be wholly silent as to the silence of 
Scripture. It is told of Raphael, that, intent on teaching a lesson 
to his critics, he adopted by turns their successive suggestions as 
to one of his paintings, inserting them in water colours over his 
own in oil. When they had exhausted their critical spirit, and 
he had complied with each suggestion in turn, he called them 
together to see the effect of the whole, when, with one accord, 
they besought him to restore the original. A full search for, and 
discovery of, all “this treasure hid in the field of Scripture,” 
would, we fear, be only, in its practical application, a succession 
of offences. Yet some compensation there would be in the 
readiness of each party and each individual to understand the 
finger on the lip designed for his neighbour; and the offended 
feelings might change into the reverential, on perceiving that 
Scripture, in its silence, is no respecter of persons or sects, but 
everywhere shows, in its silence, a wonderful length, breadth, 
and depth of insight into man and his ways. One thing all may 
feel from the silence of the New Testament, that God has given 
to Christians and Churches a larger charter of freedom than in 
our local and ecclesiastical differences we imagined—a charter 
meet for that Gospel Church which, like the common sun, air, 
and water, is designed to exist in all regions, and is adapted to 
the people of all languages, customs, and climates under heaven, 
—for the Kosmos. 
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Art. V.—Secret History of the Austrian Government, and of 
its Systematic Persecutions of Protestants. By ALFRED 
Micurets. London: Chapman and Hall. 1859. Pp. 421. 


M. MIeNET, in one of his historical essays, has traced, step by 
step, the progress of the French monarchy during the time of 
the kings of the third race. At the commencement of that era, 
the monarchy, properly so called, did not extend beyond the duchy 
of France, and was flanked on every side by duchies and 
counties equal in extent and in power to that monarchy to which 
they owed a feudal subjection little more than nominal. One by 
one these rival powers are either conquered or more peacefully 
absorbed, and at the close of the middle ages, France, though 
still with limits considerably short of her present ones, has taken 
her place as one of the great monarchies of Europe. In existing 
France, the marks of former territorial division are, indeed, far 
from wholly lost. The Alsatian still retains his German speech, 
largely, too, his Lutheran faith, and deems himself as dis- 
tinct from the Frenchman as the native of Canada does from 
the American. The Breton still, in dialect, in the names of 
people and of places, and in character and feeling, keeps up the 
remembrance of his Celtic descent, and his once independent 


position. In the local colourings which afford so rich a harvest 
to the writers of fiction, whether in = or poetry, no district of 


France affords a wider scope than Bretagne; and of this, such 
gifted sons of hers as Chateaubriand, Souvestre, and Brizieux, 
have taken full advantage. 

But if in France the traveller or the student is reminded of 
the provincialities that have melted into the present centralized 
empire, it is only in a peaceful form that these surviving in- 
fluences of the past are presented. It is different in the rival 
empire of Austria. It is, and on a larger scale than France, a 
conglomeration of once separated states. But while in France, 
the provinces, if ever convulsed by civil war, have been so from 
general religious or political causes, in the case of Austria it 
has been from local grievances and injuries, despotically inflicted 
and gallantly resented, that danger to the integrity of the empire 
has arisen. In our own day, we have seen in the Hungarian 
provinces the spirit of insurrection so powerful and so sustained, 
as to necessitate for its suppression the armed intervention of the 
Czar. The difference we have thus adverted to, has made 
France a power of more continuously transcendent influence in 
Europe than Austria, though the latter be greater in extent, and 
not inferior in population. 

The work of M. Michiels is not a general history of Austria. 
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It does not seek to supersede the work of Coxe, still, heavy 
though it be, the standard authority in this country on that sub- 
ject. It is not even a complete narrative of the period which it 
embraces, from the accession of the Styrian branch of the Haps- 
burg family in 1619. It does not present to us the full history 
of the government, or the complete delineation of the people. 
While professedly dealing only with the Transalpine dominions 
of Austria, to some of these, such as the Tyrol, there is no 
allusion whatever made. It is a narrative, skilfully and on the 
whole accurately given, of the proceedings of the Austrian court 
since the accession of Ferdinand II., against civil liberty and the 
Protestant faith, The author makes no professions of imparti- 
ality. He writes with the natural bitterness of a political exile. 
He might have taken for his motto the expressions of Joseph de 
Maistre in one of his recently published letters, “I keep all my 
hatred for Austria. That house is a great enemy of the human 
race. I detest it cordially.” A calmer style would, however, 
have been more in keeping with the proper dignity of history, 
and would have commended the volume to more general accept- 
ance. It is not strength, but weakness of style; not taste, but 
tastelessness of expression, to accumulate in the compass of half 
a page such phrases as—“ Ferdinand II., the Tiberius of Chris- 
tianity, the crowned inquisitor, the implacable devotee.” M. 
Michiels, in his preface, censures the style of Baron Hormayer as 
“capricious, wild, and tortuous.” Truth compels us to say that 
we have seldom met with a book so annoying by the affectation 
and strangeness of its style as that of M. Michiels. Thus we 
have “ bestiality” used in the sense of brutality. We read of 
a “country being inflicted with a curse,” “ disgusted of fight- 
ing,” “the gloom of the scholastica,” “expose the maxims of 
the society” (meaning expound), “provinces swamped by 
soldiers.” The weapon which, in historical writing as well as in 
ordinary conversation, is usually called a sword, is with M. 
Michiels a “ glaive.” His figures are numerous, and often might 
be better spared. Thus we read—* stolid as the countenance of 
a statue,” as if any statue worth the looking at were not the 
very opposite of “stolid” in expression. M. Michiels is fond of 
calling the Jesuits “the Spanish order ;” but, not to speak of 
minor fraternities, were not the Dominicans quite as Spanish in 
their origin as the followers of Loyola? Worse by far than any 
merely literary faults are his contrast of “the terrible God of 
Moses,” with the God of the Gospel, and his sneer at “ the im- 
proper interlude of Boaz and Ruth.” One passage of the book, 
it is stated (p. 366), has been omitted, as “too realistic for English 
readers.” We regret that the eminent publishers did not strike 
out such irreverent phraseology as we have quoted, and subject 
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the whole volume to the revision, so far as the style is concerned, 
of some thoroughly competent person. But with all its faults, 
the work of M. Michiels is eminently interesting. If it is more 
fragmentary than it need have been; if repetitions not unfre- 
uently occur ; if episodes, such as the account of the personal 
habits of Wallenstein and Kaunitz, are somewhat too prolonged ; 
if that proportion, which is so principal an element in all good 
histories, and is so very important when, as in the present 
instance, the events of centuries are given in a single volume, is 
by no means carefully preserved,—the work of an exile is not 
to be subjected to the same rigorous criticism as the production 
of a literary man enjoying all the ease and advantages of father- 
land. For the general reader the book is intended, and it 
is adapted to be at once informing and interesting to that class, 
Ranke has dwelt upon the Romanist reaction after the Re- 
formation, as powerfully influencing the literature and art of 
Italy in the latter part of the sixteenth century. But its influ- 
ence is still more evident in the literature of Spain. The re- 
presentatives of that nation at the Council of Trent were so 
perseveringly in favour of episcopal residence, and other mere 
disciplinary reforms, or rather returns to earlier usage, that the 
Curialist party were accustomed to say they were more trouble- 
some than the heretics. But nowhere was there less disposition to 
depart from Romanist doctrine. A few enlightened persons 
embraced more or less fully reformed views, and became victims 
of the Inquisition. The nation remained not only Popish, but 
intensely so. An auto-da-fe was as great an enjoyment to the 
mob as a bull-fight. The golden period of Spanish literature 
commences in the middle of the sixteenth century. Not only 
do we find in the theological literature of that period, especially 
the mystical section of it, how thoroughly a revised Romanism 
was the expression of popular sentiment, as is manifest in the 
works of Luis de Leon and Luis de Granada, Juan de Avila, 
Juan de la Cruz, and St Theresa; but the whole of Spanish 
literature, in its gravest and in its lightest sections, during the 
century of its chief distinction, from Cervantes to Calderon, 
from Mendoza to De Solis, is thoroughly pervaded by the 
evidence of a triumphant, and not merely governmental or 
sacerdotal, but national Romanism. Of distinctive Catholicism 
there is far more in Cervantes than there is of distinctive Pro- 
testantism in Shakspere. The latest pages of the last work of 
the greatest of Spanish authors, written only a week or two 
before his death, wind up the story with a pilgrimage of faith to 
Rome. Even in that peculiar production of Spanish humour, 
the Picarésco novel, we find the national religion powerfully 
prominent. There, as in other sections of Spanish literature, 
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the heretic is uniformly represented as the worst of beings, and de- 
votion to the Pope and the Church as an influence for good, from 
which none but the vilest ever succeeded in freeing themselves. 

Such was the form which the Romanist reaction assumed in a 
country where the sway of the Holy See could scarcely be said 
to have ever been seriously disputed. But matters were quite 
different in Germany. Most of the north of that country had 
been torn from Rome, and her hold on the south seemed by no 
means firm. The Spanish branch of the Austrian house ruled, 
in its southern dominions, over a people who looked with abhor- 
rence on the few Protestant victims whom the Inqnisition mar- 
tyred. The suppression of Protestantism there made no drain 
on the royal treasury, involved no anxious negotiation, required 
not the enlistment of a single additional soldier. For invaded 
civil rights, blood had freely flowed in Spain, and was freely to 
flow again. Arragon and Castile had risen against Charles V., 
Catalonia stood up boldly against Philip IV.; but Protestantism 
led no forces into the field. The few peaceful votaries fell un- 
resisting victims to 

“ The bigot monarch and the butcher priest.” 

At Vienna, if the sway of Rome was to be maintained, a far 
more difficult game had to be played than at Madrid. The 
policy of the Austrian Government was characterised by three 
different principles in succession—regaining by concession, 
toleration, and suppression. The first was that adopted by 
Ferdinand I. In conjunction with the Duke of Bavaria, he 
urged upon the Council of Trent the importance of granting 
the laity the use of the cup, and of allowing the clergy to marry. 
After all efforts to influence the Council had failed, and that 
body had separated without even properly discussing such reforms, 
Ferdinand did not despair. One of his latest acts, as we learn 
from Father Paul,’ was to write to Pius IV. urging the exceed- 
ing desirableness of these concessions. But even imperial desires 
were in vain. So far from the Roman Curia meaning to go 
beyond the Fathers of Trent, it was only occupied in endeavour- 
ing to render as nugatory as possible the disciplinary reforms 
which these Fathers had sanctioned. 

Many have supposed that Ferdinand’s son and _ successor, 
Maximilian IT., was, at least in the earlier part of his reign, at 
heart a Protestant. At all events, despairing of the attainment 
of such concessions as might restore German religious unity, 
he proved himself the sincere, if not always the sufficiently 
energetic, friend of toleration. But to set a sufficiently influential 


’ Storia del Concil. Trident. VIII. 88. The recent Florentine edition of this 
valuable work, well edited, sufficiently annotated, and moderately priced, has 
brought within the reach of every Italian student a book previously scarce. 
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example in this respect to Germany, and to ensure the future 
peace of his dominions, there was needed both a firmer will and 
a longer reign. Many must have sighed to think how different 
in both respects he was from his cousin Philip Il. With his 
death in 1576, the difficulties of Protestantism in the Austrian 
dominions began. 

His successor, Rudolph II., was a prince not unlike our James 
III. of Scotland. Fond of the arts and sciences, he was averse 
to the needful cares of state. Like his Scottish prototype, his 
long reign closed in weakness, difficulty, and disaster. Hungary, 
Austria, and Bohemia were abandoned to his brother Matthias. 
But injurious as were these divisions to the power and prestige 
of Austria, they procured an interval of respite to the Protes- 
tants. The work of suppression of the Reformation had begun 
in other parts of Germany. The first to inaugurate this policy 
of persecution was Duke William V. of Bavaria. He was com- 
pletely under the influence of the Jesuits, who, having effected 
establishments at Ingoldstadt, Vienna, and Cologne, pursued 
from those three centres their chosen task of winning back 
Germany to the Pope. The Duke obliged all who would not 
renounce the Protestant faith to leave his dominions; and 
Munich, sorely weakened in population, grievously damaged in 
trade by the expulsion of her most industrious citizens, was com- 
plimented by the Jesuits with the title of the German Rome. 
William himself received from them the title of a second Theo- 
dosius, thus forestalling the flattery which, for similar wickedness 
on a large scale, was given by Bossuet to Louis XIV. The 
example of Bavaria was eagerly followed by the Prince-Bishops 
of Northern and Southern Germany. 

William of Bavaria was maternal uncle to Ferdinand, ruler 
of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. Brought up under his uncle’s 
guardianship, and under Jesuit tuition, that prince became 
thoroughly devoted to Rome. In his hereditary states he re- 
solved to suppress Protestantism, after the model which, in his 
guardian’s dominions, he had seen only too successful. In 1596 
he was the only person who, at Griitz, communicated at Easter 
in the Romish form. Next year he went in pilgrimage, first 
to Loretto, and thence to Rome; and having derived all the 
inspiration of devoteeism which the sight of Mary’s house and 
Peter’s chair was likely to impart, he returned home, determined 
to prove himself worthy of the benediction which Clement VIII. 
hed bestowed upon him. 

_ With Ferdinand, as we remarked above, the work of M. 
Michiels opens. It is a somewhat grave omission, that he repre- 
sents the Chnertidlionnstion as if it had been a mere ne of 
force. The governmental and the military parts of the scheme 
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are dwelt upon to the exclusion of others. The edicts of princes, 
the movements of troops, were, however, only one side of the 
plan of Rome. The means by which the cause of the Reforma- 
tion kad been promoted were, as far as the principles of Rome 
allowed, turned against the Reformation. Preaching and edu- 
cation had been mighty instruments with both the Lutherans 
and the Calvinists ; against either branch of Protestantism, edu- 
cation and preaching were assiduously employed. In rivalry to 
Luther, the Jesuit Peter Canisius wrote his Larger and Smaller 
Catechisms, and these ever after formed the favourite manuals 
in Romish schools. Canisius found able successors, especially 
among the Jesuits. The pages of M. Michiels would have been 
more informing, his picture of the Counter-Reformation would 
have been more mga, had he given an account of the labours 
of such indefatigable emissaries of Rome as George Scherer and 
Wenceslas Pillar. 

We pass over the suppression of the Reformation (by means 
similar to those already mentioned as having been employed in 
Bavaria) in the hereditary states of Ferdinand. Attempts of a 
similar kind, though with less system and with intervals of quiet, 
had been made by Rudolph. During the brief reign of Matthias 
(1612-1619), the Protestants of the Austrian states were greatly 
alarmed by the prospect of the succession of Ferdinand to his 
childless cousin. Bohemia offered her crown to the Elector 
Palatine Frederick V. (whom M. Michiels calls Count Palatine). 
This distinction he owed to his father having been the head of 
the Evangelical Union, and to his connection, by marriage, with 
the English crown, more than to any merits of hisown. A more 
unfortunate choice could not have been made. Bohemia needed 
for her ruler a far-seeing statesman and an experienced general. 
She chose a prince, weak, vain, and unwarlike as his father-in- 
law James I. We can hardly even pay him the left-handed 
compliment which Colletta pays to Joseph Bonaparte, that, 
though a bad new king, he might have made a good old one. 
The single battle of the White Mountain placed Bohemia at 
the feet of Ferdinand. The country of Zisca and the Procops 
was found incapable of striking another blow for independence. 
In the language of Pelzel, “The records of history scarcely 
furnish an example of such a change as Bohemia underwent 
during the reign of Ferdinand II. Till this fatal period the 
Bohemians were daring, undaunted, enterprising, ambitious of 
fame ; now they have lost their courage, their national pride, 
their enterprising spirit. Their courage lay buried on the 
White Mountain.” 

M. Michiels thus describes the executions of the most distin- 
guished insurgents :— 
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“Several squadrons of Hulars occupied the square and the en 
trances of the adjoining streets, while a triple row of chasseurs and 
arquebusiers surrounded the scaffold. Strong platoons, accompanied 
by artillery, held the centre of the main streets, and patrols of cuiras- 
siers marched about the city during the entire ceremony. At five 
o’clock A.M., the hoarse sound of the gun was again heard. The 
victims embraced, and took leave of each other. The first to appear 
was Count Schlick. The Elector of Saxony, with whom he had 
taken refuge, had surrendered him to the Emperor. He was a man 
of fifty-three years of age, of majestic figure. As the sun in all its 
splendour had now risen above the houses, the martyr lifted his 
hand to Heaven: ‘Sun of righteousness,’ he exclaimed, ‘O Jesus! 
deign to lead me to eternal light beyond the shadows of death.’ Then 
he walked across the scaffold several times with a calm and digni- 
fied air. At length he knelt down before the fatal block, and re- 
ceived the death-blow, after which the executioner cut off his right 
hand. A piece of scarlet cloth had been stretched out beneath the 
block, and, as soon as the executioner had finished his task, some 
masked men wrapped up the Count’s remains in it, and bore them 
away. ‘The next to appear on the blood-stained stage was Wence- 
slaus of Budowa, a scholar renowned throughout Europe. He had 
been imperial ambassador to Constantinople. He was seventy-four 
years of age when led before the judge and condemned. Pardon was 
offered him, but he smiled contemptuously. ‘ You have thirsted for 
my blood so many years,’ he replied, ‘ that I would not prevent you 
from satisfying your thirst ; I would rather die than see my country 
die” . « Whenever one of the martyrs strove to address the 
people, a roll of the drums or a peal of the trumpets drowned his 
voice. The executioner tore out the tongues of some of the victims 
prior to striking the [fatal] blow; among these, the most famous of 
all the culprits, John of Jassen, whom anatomists regard as one of 
the founders of their science. All Europe respected this friend of 
Kepler and Tycho Brahe, who was chosen as physician by the 
Emperors Rudolph and Matthias. After the death of all the victims, 
his body was carried beneath the gibbet (scaffold), cut into four parts, 
and the bleeding limbs were exposed on posts.”—Pp. 21-26. 


The measure thus dealt out by the Government to the chiefs of 
the insurrection was copied by the Romish renegade nobles on 
their domains. When life was not taken, shocking indignities 
were used to compel their vassals to abjure. The villagers, their 
wives and children, were driven to mass by letting loose bull-dogs 
on them, or cutting them with huntsmen’s whips. Many of the 
apostate lords, such as Mittrowsky, William Klenau, Slawata, 
and Martinitz, imprisoned and tortured their vassals, thrashing 
them with sticks or the flat of their sabres, in order to make them 
kneel before the Holy Sacrament. They forced their mouths 
open with’ the butt of their fusils, or with iron wedges, in order 
to thrust in the host, and make them communicate in only one 
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element. The Protestant ministers who did not fly, were the 
victims of the soldiery. Some men entered the house of the 
curate of Bistritz, an old man of seventy, whom illness con- 
fined to his bed; they plundered the house, and then shot him 
as he lay. Paul Moller was killed by a bullet while in the 
pulpit, and Capito was poniarded and cut open in his house. 
Some of the ecclesiastics died a slower and more fearful death : 
the mercenaries piled up their books and MSS., suspended them 
over the mass, and then fired it. With others, they first cut off 
the right hand, then the head; some, like Matthias Ulisky, were 
cut into four pieces. John Buffler was fastened to a tree, and 
served for a target.—Pp. 38, 39. 

The sufferings of the Bohemian Protestants are thus summed 
up by Dr Pescheck, the author of “The Counter-Reformation 
in Bohemia:”—“ Taking away of churches, exile of the ministers, 
forcing upon the people ignorant priests, intrusive visits of 
Jesuits, removal oe burning of Bibles and books of edification, 
forcible abstraction of children to bring them up in the convents 
as Catholics, forbidding of Protestant marriages, interment else- 
where than in the churchyards, fines for non-attendance at mass, 
imprisonment in dark dungeons and choke-full cellars, for long 
periods, and with irons that wounded the — to which they were 
applied, cudgellings and floggings, applying of lighted candles 
to different parts of the body, tying of women so that they could 
not reach their infants while nursing!” Hardly one of the cruel- 
ties inflicted on the French Protestants sixty years afterwards, 
could boast even the poor merit of originality. 

The best of the Bohemian people were expatriated, the in- 
dustry of the country paralysed, its language proscribed as rebel 
and heretical. But Bohemia gained (though M. Michiels has 
omitted to inform his readers)—what more than made up for such 
small things as impaired trade and diminished population—a new 
saint! History and legend are hopelessly at variance about the 
life and death of St John Nepomuk. According to the former, 
after being previously tortured, he was thrown from the Moldon 
bridge of Prague into the water, by order of the Emperor Wen- 
ceslaus, in 1893. He remained obscure till the Jesuit reconquest 
of Bohemia. It then occurred to some ingenious Jesuit that the 
name of St John Nepomuk might be played off with effect 
against that of Huss. Any remaining figures of the latter were 
(as they had good precedents at Rome for doing) changed by 
an alteration of designation into figures of Nepomuk, which was 
the more easily done, as ungrateful contemporaries had omitted 
to preserve his likeness! No previous miracles are recorded, but 
as Nepomuk had now again got his head above water, he vigor- 
ously set to work. Revered as the patron-saint of Romanized 
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Bohemia (though not canonized till 1729), wonders of all kinds 
became rife. No other saint had so many images or altars, 
Legend told how, having become the confessor of Joanna, wife 
of Wenceslaus, he perseveringly refused to betray the sacerdotal 
secrets thus ptm and, prophetically conscious of the future, 
predicted the evils which his native land was to entail upon itself 
by hearkening, first to Huss, and then to Luther! Wenceslaus 
put him to death for the reason above given, and the Jesuits 
celebrated his memory as a glorious confessor for—confession ! 
The saint appears now to be on the best of terms with the element 
by which he lost his life ; for whenever the Bohemian Romanist 
is suffering from drought, his crops and his cattle are relieved by 
an application to his country’s patron ! 

The suppression of the Reformation in the duchy of Austria 
was not effected without a sanguinary, and for a short time, 
successful resistance. M. Michiels thus describes the overthrow 
of the insurgents :— 

“ Maximilian (of Bavaria) determined on putting an end to these 
defeats, and sent against the peasants Count Pappenheim, a general of 
extraordinary boldness, energy, and rapidity. This skilful captain 
employed the most refined tactics to baffle the vigilance of the peasants. 
By night marches and long detours, he joined the Austrians at Ling, 
and attacked the Dissenters at Efferding, on the 9th November 1626. 
The peasants displayed heroic bravery. Singing psalms, invoking 
the Lord, and uttering terrific cries, they rushed on the horsemen, 
dragged them from their steeds, and struck them with clubs, spears, 
and maces. Ambushed in ravines, clumps of trees, and hedgerows, 
behind walls and houses, other mountaineers kept up a rolling fire, 
which decimated the papal battalions. These gave way several times, 
and Pappenheim had to make extraordinary efforts te continue the 
fight. He was wounded, as were nearly all his generals. But at 
last destiny declared itself for the bad cause, and the defenders of free 
inquiry were overthrown. On November 13th the imperial army re- 
captured Gmiinden ; on the 19th and 20th it gained two more victories. 
A few days later Pappenheim surrounded the rustics, forced their 
entrenchments, and massacred the men who had been driven to extremi- 
ties by a pitiless tyranny. The province was soon in military occupa- 
tion.”—Pp. 48, 49. 

M. Michiels does not occupy many pages with the events of 
the Thirty Years’ War. That deadly conflict began during 
that shameful parenthesis between Elizabeth and Cromwell, 
when England’s foreign policy was either a nullity or a blunder. 
The place which, earlier or later, England would have taken as 

rotector of the Protestant cause, was occupied by Sweden. 

he chief interest of the struggle centres in the two years and a 
half which intervened (June 1630—Nov. 1632) between the 

arrival of Gustavus on the scene and his death. If the Swedish 
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monarch was not quite so spotless a character as old Fuller has 
described him in the Holy State, where he is the model of the 
“good general” —if he was more indisputably and eminently a 
hero than a saint—at least his services to the Protestant cause 
can hardly be over-estimated. In antagonism to him the head- 
long courage of Pappenheim, the veteran skill of Tilly, the mili- 
tary genius of Wallenstein met only with defeat and disaster. 
He turned back the tide of Austrian victory. He constrained 
the German Lutherans and Calvinists into union. A Romanist 
historian affirms that it was disgraceful to the German Protes- 
tants to have implored the aid of Gustavus. Their opponents 
had at least set therm the example of calling in foreign help. 
When from her Belgic and Italian provinces Spain poured in 
troops to reinforce Ferdinand and Maximilian, it was only 
natural in the oppressed Protestants to send for succour across 
the Baltic. But (and, in fairness, M. Michiels should have ad- 
verted to this) had’ German Protestantism been true to itself, 
her need of Sweden would not have been so great. It was the 
miserable dissensions between the Lutherans and Calvinists 
that produced the disasters of the early period of the war. The 
House of Saxony was true to only one part of the character of 
her founder Maurice. His selfishness was copied, his sagacity 
was lost sight of. The coldness and delays of Brandenburgh 
were as notorious as the selfishness and seeming treachery of 
Saxony. Had these two chief Protestant powers done their duty 
from the first as well as some of the smaller potentates did, 
Germany might have arranged in a campaign or two her mat- 
ters for herself. The Swiss, unaided, had expelled the House 
of Hapsburg from their soil. William the Silent, with the seven 
provinces at his back, had successfully defied the power of 
Spain. Maurice of Saxony had arrested the career of the 
Emperor Charles. With greater resources than any of these, 
the German Protestants were untrue to their position. The 
Evangelical Union only embraced a portion of their ranks, and 
it was dissolved soon after the fatal battle of the White Moun- 
tain. Its antagonist, the Catholic League, achieved far more 
for Popery than it did for Protestantism. 

Nearly a third of M. Michiels’ book, and we think the best 
portion of it, is devoted to the treatment of Hungary in the 
seventeenth century by Austria. This part of Austrian history is 
comparatively little known, and M. Michiels has given an inter- 
esting and informing record of it. Into Hungary the Reformed 
doctrine early penetrated. Luther dedicated part of his version 
of the Bible to Mary, queen of Louis, the last Jagellon. In 
spite of bloody edicts, Protestantism made constant, and in many 
places, rapid progress. Hundreds of Hungarian students re- 
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ceived instruction at Wittemberg. The most distinguished ad- 
vocate of the new doctrines was Matthias Levoy, called the 
Hungarian Luther. At the accession of Rudolph II., says 
Michiels, “ In those provinces belonging to Germany, nine hun- 
dred parishes were Lutheran, a still greater number Calvinist ; 
sixteen governors, nearly all dignitaries of the kingdom, had 
abjured the old dogmas. The moment could be almost predicted 
when Hungary would be Protestant.” 

The chief workers in the Counter-Reformation were the 
Jesuits. They entered Hungary in 1561; but during the 
reigns of Maximilian and Rudolph their success was by no 
means great. Yet their indefatigable activity awakened general 
apprehension; and at the Diet which raised Matthias to the 
Hungarian throne, the question of their expulsion was seriously 
mooted. Their continuance was in a great measure owing to 
the effect of a pamphlet, published by one of their body, Peter 
Pazmann. This man was in youth a pervert from Calvinism, 
and had, in consideration of his varied and ready gifts, been 
most carefully trained for proselytizing work by the Society. 
To no one man did Rome, in connection with Hungary, owe 
so much. That his name does not occur in the work before us, 
is, we presume, owing to M. Michiels hurrying over the events 
of the reigns of Matthias and Ferdinand in Hungary. To faci- 
litate the return of the Hungarian Protestants to Rome, he 
wrote in that language his “Guide to Heaven,” “which,” says 
the Romanist Schrédl, “did more injury to their cause than a 
hundred thousand Spanish troops could have done.” Plausible, 
eloquent, liberal in money matters, he succeeded in accomplishing 
many perversions. Count Mailath, the historian of the Magyars, 
thus characterizes him :—“ The man who refuses to Pazmann 
the title of great, has either no sympathy with greatness, or is 
sunk in party spirit. When he entered public life the Catholic 
clergy were few in number, poor, downcast in spirit ; when he 
died, the Magyar hierarchy was rich, bold, influential, highly 
educated. Before his time the Protestant theologians were more 
learned than the Catholic; with him begins the learning of the 
Magyar Catholic theologians, and no confession produced a man 
who covld measure himself with Pazmann. He found Hungary 
Protestant, and left it Catholic.” In this there is a good measure 
of partisan exaggeration, but of the greatness of Pazmann’s 
services to Rome there can be no question. He died a Car- 
dinal, and Primate of Hungary, in 1637, the same year as 
_Ferdinand II. Ten chapters of his work are devoted by M. 
Michiels to the reign of Leopold I. 

“The Jesuits,” says he, “had in him a prince according to their 
heart ; every morning he heard three masses, one after the other, 
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during which he remained on his knees, and did not raise his eyes 
once. On festival days the triple ceremony was accompanied by 
music. Leopold insisted upon all the ambassadors being present ; and 
it was at times enough to make them resign office, so fatiguing did 
the task become: thus, during Lent, they were bound to be present 
at eighty offices. When priests or monks approached the Emperor, 
he humbly doffed his hat and gave them his hand to kiss. On his 
white and little gnome-like head weighed a vast peruke. He was 
very weak in the legs, and seemed to be always tottering. His 
stature below the middle height, the awkwardness of his gestures, 
and the stiffness of his manner, did not produce a favourable impres- 
sion. With his ill-shapen mouth, he had the temerity to play the 
flute, which made him ridiculous. A black but very thin beard im- 
perfectly covered his prodigious chin. The priests had taught him 
everything, save the art of governing ; and hence a notice was several 
times found affixed to the palace gate, containing the words: Leo- 
pold, be an Emperor and not a musician; an Emperor and not a 
Jesuit. This prince, though so well up in religion (!), was not war- 
like. During a reign of half a century, in which he had to support 
five great wars and subdue three dangerous insurrections, he never 
once showed himself in the field of battle. A small number of re- 
views, held on solemn occasions, were sufficient to satisfy his martial 
tastes. During the siege of Vienna by the infidels, the timid Emperor 
escaped as rapidly and as far as he could. The Jesuits, however, to 
reward their pupil for his obedience, surnamed him Leopold the 
Great.”—Pp. 105-8. 

He had no proper sense of national, though none ever insisted 
more on personal dignity. “The Islamites strongly abused his 
concessions and humility. When Count Leslie, sent as envoy 
to Constantinople after the signature of peace (in 1664), pro- 
ceeded to take leave of his Highness, being a very aged man, he 
could not bow so low as Mussulman etiquette demanded: an 
usher thrust his head to the ground with such violence that he 
received three wounds in the forehead. The Imperial Court did 
not complain—asked no satisfaction for this outrage.” 

The subjugation of Hungary, which his grandfather had, 
during the Thirty Years’ War, been unable to effect, was con- 
sidered by Leopold as reserved for himself. 


“As soon as the alliance with Turkey was concluded, Prince 
Lobkowitz assembled the magnates, in Leopold’s name, at a Diet 
held at Presburg. He asked them for subsidies, intended for the 
fresh imperial troops to be stationed in the country, for building new 
forts along the frontiers, and recommended them not to annoy, ac- 
cording to their usual fashion, the pashas residing near their districts. 
The Estates replied by violent recriminations : the Hungarian charter 
forbade the introduction of foreign troops into the kingdom. In ad- 
dition, the Golden Bull of King Andrew II., which ever since the 
year 1222 all Hungarian monarchs had sanctioned on their corona- 
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tion, granted the Magyars the right of taking up arms whenever 
their franchises and privileges were violated. The Diet demanded the 
removal of the imperial troops, who annoyed and plundered the popu- 
lation.”—P. 113. 


The Austrian Court refused to satisfy the wishes of the Hun- 
garians. For the double purpose of crushing the Hungarian 
liberties and oppressing the Hungarian Protestants, the Govern- 
ment of Vienna found two apt and unscrupulous instruments, 
Prince Eusebius of Lobkowitz, and election, the new 
Primate. The Magyar nobles held a secret meeting at Neu- 
sohl, and resolved to revolt from Austria, and obtain Turkish 
aid by recognising the suzerainty of the Sultan, Mahomet IV. 
An Austrian spy contrived to be present at the interview, 
which their envoy had with the Grand Vizier, and revealed 
the plot to his employers. Amused with promises made by 
Lobkowitz to gain time, the Hungarian leaders, unsupported 
by Turkey, were speedily crushed after the Austrian troops, 

oured in from the western provinces, had time to arrive. 
hat resistance there was proved useless through its isolated 
character. The chief of the Magyar nobility were made to pay 
the penalty of their plan of revolt with their lives. We quote 
one example. 

“ Tattenbach did not perish at Griitz until December 1, 1671. 
Thirmon had been irritated in every conceivable way, and led to. the 
verge of the abyss. In order first to compromise and then to accuse 
him, the service had been employed of a miserable wretch called 
Thurn, a devoted Catholic, or utter debauchee, overburdened with 
debts and harassed by want; one of those men who have a conscience 
‘wide as hell.’ An ex-chaplain of Tattenbach’s, Michael Fevie, at 
that time priest of Crayburg, served as his accomplice in the ignoble 
work. The two seoundrels suggested dubious proceedings to the 
Count, induced him to utter imprudent language, and then denounced 
him. ‘To render the mystification complete, Thurn was at the outset 
imprisoned with his lord, and they were examined together. But the 
agent was speedily released, while the scaffold was erected for the 
credulous gentleman. The unhappy man sent off an express to 
Vienna, imploring the mercy of being shot ; but Leopold refused this 
last and gloomy favour. The executioner gave him three strokes 
before his punishment ended. The monarch deducted a sum of money 
from the confiscated property of the victims, with which he purchased 
three thousand masses for the repose of their souls. The sons and 
legitimate heirs of the decapitated magnates were reduced to misery ; 
and to set the seal on their misfortunes, they were ordered to wear a 
red silken cord round their necks, imitating the mark made by the 
axe. Many wives and daughters of the first families languished in 
Vienna and Wiener-Neustadt, either in common dungeons, or in the 
oubliettes of the convents.” —Pp. 127-9. 
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On the 6th of June 1671, Leopold issued an edict, in which 


he annulled the national charter, proclaimed military occupation 
of the country, placed the Magyar nobles on a level with trades- 
men and peasants in liability to taxation, and laid heavy imposts 
on all articles of consumption. The Primate and other Hun- 
garian prelates in vain remonstrated against a decree by which 
they themselves were involved in pecuniary loss. But while to 
this part of the imperial procedure they took exception, they 
gave themselves diligently to the enterprise of persecuting the 
Protestants into submission to their Church. All who could 
escaped into the Turkish territories, where they found toleration. 
We cannot wonder that, as in the contemporary persecutions of 
the Scottish Presbyterians, armed resistance was at times made. 
On one such occasion, Barsonzi, Bishop of Grosswardein, one of 
the most pitiless of the persecutors, was saved by the interven- 
tion of a Protestant minister from experiencing the fate of 
Sharp. 

After a number of instances of local oppression, all the Pro- 
testant ministers, schoolmasters, and precentors were summoned 
to appear at Presburg on the 5th of May 1675. Four hundred 
appeared. The tribunal was presided over by the Primate. 
Keclesiastical and civil offences were blended in the articles of 
accusation. On condition of abandoning the exercise of their 
offices, and virtually acting as Government spies, the liberty of 
remaining in their native land was offered to them; if they re- 
fused this, a fortnight’s time was allowed them to remove their 
families and effects to other lands. But, in either case, the sig- 
nature of a document implying their guilt as rebels was indis- 
pensable. A fourth of their number yielded in the one or the 
other form. Sentence of death was pronounced in the case of 
those who refused. None were actually executed; but not a 
few died in consequence of the hardships they were exposed to, 
first in imprisonment in the six Hungarian fortresses, and after- 
wards when condemned to the galleys. In February 1676 only 
twenty-eight martyrs remained at Naples. They were found 
by De Payter, the admiral of Holland, then the first Protestant 
power, through the incompetent foreign policy of the restored 
Stuarts. He claimed them ; and as his appearance in the Medi- 
terranean was to aid Spain in naval contest with France, his 
demand could not be refused. 

Though Lobkowitz proved himself the willing tool of imperial 
oppression, he bore no favour to the Jesuits. Grasping as well 
as active as ever, the Society of Jesus practised upon the weak 
yieldingness of the Emperor to obtain Sone grants of land and 
money. “The minister, on several occasions, opposed this _ 
portune liberality, and tore up several acts of donation, especially 
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that which granted the Spanish order the county of Glatz, in 
Silesia, and gave them, as guarantee for a sum promised them, 
the town of Griitz, in Styria. When the insatiable apostles (!) 
came to ask the head of the Cabinet for the official deed, he 
showed them the letters I.N.R.I. placed above a crucifix, and 
interpreted them thus: Jam nihil reportabunt Jesuite. THe had 
carried his malice to such an extent as to draw up his will, 
which he showed everybody. This jesting document com- 
menced in a humble, contrite, and lamenting tone ; then left the 
reverend fathers, as a sign of repentance and affection, eighty- 
two thousand—here the bottom of the page was reached, and it 
was necessary to turn it over; the top of the next page explained 
the prince’s legacy—eighty-two thousand nails to build a new 
house !"—P. 153. Before long, dexterously availing them- 
selves of the dislike borne to Lobkowitz by the new empress, the 
Jesuits procured his downfall and confinement to his castle of 
Raudwitz in Bohemia, where he died two years afterwards. 
Assisted by Michaef Apoffy, Prince of Transylvania, the Hun- 
ange exiles re-entered their native land. They defeated Span- 

au, the Austrian commander-in-chief. If their plan of military 
operations had been more sustained and skilful, they might have 
driven the imperial troops out of Hungary. Their successes 
were not always used with moderation ; on one occasion, having 
seized two and twerty Romish priests, they cut off their ears and 
noses, and then finished them with their sabres. The Marquis 
de Bethune, French ambassador at Warsaw, was interested in 
their favour, and, “in an underhand manner,” as Voltaire says, 
“Louis XIV. gave them his support.” In the end of 1677, 
Emeric Tekeli appeared among the patriots, bringing them a 
succour of two thousand men. 























“This new champion was a man in every way distinguished. His 
lofty figure, his handsome face, his talents, activity, and kindness, 
attracted attention, and prepossessed in his favour. To these natural 
gifts—to courage and coolness—he added a precocious experience. 
Having grown up in misfortune and resentment, he had gone through 
the harsh apprenticeship of a military life. He knew, and spoke with 
equal facility, Hungarian, Latin, German, and Turkish. Of the im- 
mense property his family had possessed in Northern Hungary and 
Transylvania, the latter portion had escaped the Emperor’s clutches, 
and assured him the influence of an immense fortune. His rapidity 
of conception, his spirit of organization, and a firmness of character 
indispensable in action, destined him to exercise on all sides an irre- 
sistible ascendancy. He was only twenty-one years of age when the 
retirement of Teleky, owing to his disputes with the French captains, 
decided the exiles on appointing him their general-in-chief. A pro- 
clamation summoned to arms every individual capable of wielding a 
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sword or bearing a musket, while the scattered bands, fighting with- 
out discipline, received orders to join him. In a very short time 
twenty thousand men assembled, and other squadrons continually 
joined the Army of Independence. The troops he commanded had a 
numerical superiority over the Imperialist legions, and the young 
chieftain traversed in triumph all the north of Hungary and the chain 
of the Carpathians.”—Pp. 165, 166. 


After various efforts to reduce Hungary had failed, Leopold 
concluded an armistice; but, distrustful of his sincerity, the 
Magyars would not agree to the proposed terms of peace. The 
war, on being resumed, was more fiercely contested than ever ; 
and matters appeared brought to a crisis, when, in 1682, a league 
was formed with the Turks, and the Grand Vizier, Kara Mus- 
tapha, brought the full force of the Ottoman Empire to bear 
against Austria. The united force amounted to three hundred 
thousand men. 

A century before, the House of Austria had furnished the 
commander who beat back the Turkish naval power at Lepanto. 
It appeared as if that great disaster was about to be more than 
avenged. The forces, which had of late barely kept the field 
against the Magyar insurgents, were utterly unable to cope with 
their Mussulman allies. Leopold could only muster thirty-three 
thousand men, whose command was entrusted to Charles of 
Lorraine. M. Michiels calls this distinguished general a 
Frenchman,—a somewhat singular designation for a prince, 
whose family had, forty years before, been expelled from their 
dominions by the French arms. He made a most skilful retreat 
before the overwhelming force of the invaders, and diligently 
repaired the crumbling fortifications of Vienna. 

Two monarchs stand out from the mass of crowned heads of 
the seventeenth century, as men possessing the highest claims 
to the title of great—Gustavus Adolphus and John Sobieski. 
The former had saved Germany from Austria; the latter was 
now to rescue Germany both from the Ottoman and the French- 
man. Sobieski had gained the thorny and anxious crown of 
Poland through a burst of popular enthusiasm. Neither then 
nor at any subsequent time did he owe anything to Leopold. 
Had imperial intrigue succeeded, he must have remained merely 
the most illustrious of Polish warriors, the most distinguished of 
Polish subjects. But now the Emperor felt his deep and dire 
need of him. “ He had recourse,” says Salvandy, “to the great 
expedient of his House, the hand of an archduchess, offering this 
alliance to the young prince of Poland, to whom was also to be 
guaranteed the succession to his father.” On the other hand, 
the united cabinets of Paris, Berlin, and Copenhagen offered 
him Silesia; Louis XIV. added Hungary for himself and his 
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sons! The temptation was great; Poland would thus have 
become a al empire. The difficulty of decision was en- 
hanced by the Sultan sending to the Polish monarch a letter, in 
which he disclaimed all intention of hostility to Poland. 

Sobieski relied little on the friendship of Leopold, but he con- 
sidered the empire a far less dangerous neighbour than the 
Turk, and he threw all his energies into the scale of the former. 
Of the campaign which destroyed the Turkish host, and rescued 
the beleaguered capital, M. Michiels has given, in his thirteenth 
chapter, a succinct but animated account. Of his treatment by 
Leopold, Sobieski had as much cause to complain as, a quarter 
of a century afterwards, Peterborough and Stanhope had to be 
dissatisfied with their usage by his son, the Archduke Charles. 
Even the panegyrists of Austria would scarcely have the hardi- 
hood to uns, that with that House gratitude has been a pro- 
minent virtue ! 

During the siege of Vienna, Tekeli had invested, but fruit- 
lessly, the castle of Presburg. After the overthrow of his allies, 


he was obliged to take refuge within the Turkish territory. 
Now, in turn, the Austrian and Polish army laid siege to Gran, 
the strongest fortification in Hungary. It only held out four 
days. Mass was immediately celebrated in the cathedral of St 
Stephen, which, for nearly a century and a half, had been con- 


verted into a mosque. Sobieski endeavoured to mediate between 
the Emperor and the Hungarians, but without effect. 

“ During the negotiations, the army of Lithuania arrived like 
a stream of barbarians. As it had not set out early enough to 
take part in the campaign, it substituted pillage and destruction 
for the services it did not render. Hungary was sacked with as 
much cruelty as if infidels inhabited the provinces. Irritated 
by their violence and depredation, Tekeli attacked the Poles, 
and did not grant them a moment’s rest. Peasants or soldiers 
fired on them from every house, out of every thicket. Sobieski 
was broken-hearted. Urged by his wife to return, threatened 
with utter desertion by his troops, exposed to the revenge of the 
Hungarians, and disgusted by the ingratitude of the Emperor, 
he at length marched homeward, where he arrived at the end of 
December.”— Pp. 194, 195. 

Tekeli had set his mind upon being sovereign of Hungary. 
But neither Leopold nor Sobieski would sanction this arrange- 
ment, though gilded over by a tribute to Vienna. Irritated by 
the disposition of some of his noble supporters to come to terms 

1 It is worthy of notice, that in the same number of the official Parisian 
Gazette which congratulated the Hungarians on the religious liberty which they 
now enjoyed, appeared a proclamation, that if any of the “ converts ” lately 


made in Poitou presumed to re-enter the Protestant temples, they would be 
sent to the galleys !—Salvandy, Hist. de Sobieski, ii. 128. 
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with Austria, he seized, condemned, and executed the most ob- 
noxious. The cause of Hungarian Independence was soon seen 
to be hopeless ; and what hope was there, with Leopold on the 
one hand, and Mahomet IV. on the other? Sobieski would not 
ally himself with the Magyars, and the succour of France was 
feeble, interested, and precarious. When a truce of twenty 
years was concluded in August 1684 between France and the 
Empire, the Hungarians must have felt that their last hope of 
foreign aid was shattered. 

It is a trite quotation— 

“Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 

But Hungary had always confessed, by seeking aid from with- 
out, that she felt herself too weak to contend against the Im- 
perialists alone. The court of Vienna contributed to render 
Tekeli suspected by the Turks. He was seized by them in 
October 1686, and carried to Adrianople in chains. Deprived 
of their leader, the insurgents generally laid down their arms. 
When a new Grand Vizier found out the mistake that had been 
committed, and set Tekeli at liberty, his name had lost its influ- 
ence, and the war, which he still carried on, shrunk into a mere 
series of guerilla combats. We pass over the narrative, too 
similar to passages already quoted, given by M. Michiels of the 
cruelties which attended the final suppression of this revolt of 
Hungary. We could have wished that, instead of the following 
chapter of twenty-five pages, in which the author gives us his 
views of the policy of the Jesuits, he had favoured his readers 
with some account of the insurrection under Rakoczy, which, 
taking advantage of the pressure upon Austria through the war 
of the Spanish succession, procured the treaty of Zathunia in 
1711, by which the former Magyar liberties were restored. 

The arrangement of M. Michiels is somewhat confused at 
times. Thus, after entering on the reign of Maria Theresa in 
his eighteenth chapter, and continuing that subject in the three 
following ones, he reverts in the twenty-second to the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants of Salzburg, which occurred in the time 
of her father Charles VI. The Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg, 
Leopold Antony, Count of Firmian, too weak himself to deal 
with those of his subjects who, calling themselves Evangelicals 
or Apostolicals, had latterly assumed the name of Lutherans, and 
were virtually Protestants, had applied for aid to Austria and 
Bavaria. Troops were nose “he sent into the dissident dis- 
tricts, and remained there until the work of suppression was 
accomplished. All who held fast to their opinions were, by a 
decree which appeared in October 1731, obliged to go into exile. 
M. Michiels states the number of exiles to have been 30,000. 
Gieseler makes it 22,000. Guericke gives it as much above 
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20,000. The Romanist Gries reduces it to less than 20,000. 
Persecuted thus for conscience sake, the exiled Salzburgers were 
kindly received by the German Protestant Powers. 

“The Elector of Hanover received them eagerly. The King 
of Denmark ordered collections on their behalf in all the churches. 
On the 2d of February 1732, the King of Prussia published 
letters patent, in which he offered them an asylum; and the 
court of Berlin even engaged the Catholics to exert all their 
influence to secure the exiles a kind reception. A large num- 
ber, consequently, established themselves in this hospitable 
country. Frederick William also sent two commissioners to 
Salzburg, officially ordered to collect all monies owing to the 
exiles; but, in return for this, the Archbishop ordered the pay- 
ment of the debts they owed to be enforced. All Reformed 
Germany followed the example furnished by the sovereigns. 
Although the Free Cities were no longer in that powerful and 
flourishing condition to which the commerce of the East had 
once raised them, they behaved most generously towards the 
immigrants: several found employment there, and many were 
assisted by philanthropical institutions. In many parishes the 
authorities went to meet the exiles, while the bells rang a peel; 
the burgomaster held [made?] a speech to them, and the mha- 
bitants, collected in crowds outside the walls, sang the famous 
Lutheran canticle,— 


«“¢ A tower of strength is our Lord. No one is abandoned by the 
Saviour. Help us, Master, according to Thy promise.’ At Ansbach, 
when the travellers reached the Townhall Square, four hundred and 
thirty catechisms of the Augsburg Confession were distributed among 
them, and George Forster, an old man of eighty-seven, thanked the 
town in the name of the exiles. The citizens then contended for the 
honour and satisfaction of lodging them. . . . . The vast trade 
in toys, of which Nuremberg is now the centre, was transferred thither 
at this period, for they had hitherto been manufactured on the banks 
of the Kénigsee. The gold, silver, iron, and copper mines were aban- 
doned; rain, ice, and snow invaded the galleries. The soil soon be- 
came a desert; fields, hitherto cultivated, became sterile moors, and 
the lowlands were converted into pestilential marshes.”——Pp. 311-313. 


-A number of our readers must remember that the same arch- 
diocese of Salzburg, which since 1816 has belonged to Austria, 
lost in 1835 some hundreds of inhabitants from the Zillenthal, 
for their indomitable adherence to Protestantism. Then, as a 
century before, Prussia proved their actively sympathising friend. 
In the beginning of his seventeenth chapter M. Michiels makes 
the strange remark—“ It is not generally known to what an 
extent French ideas penetrated into Germany in the eighteenth 
century.” It would have been singular, indeed, if the influence 
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of France, felt from Spain to Sweden, from England to Russia, 
had found the German people alone impervious and unassail- 
able. Germany, with as yet no national literature of her own, 
coming more slowly than any other civilized nation to her full 
intellectual growth, was quite in a condition to be swayed, and 
indeed too unduly swayed, by the mental products of France. 
There is not a single historian of Germany, civil or ecclesiastical, 
Romanist or Protestant, absolutist, constitutional, or ultra-liberal 
—there is not a single historian of Europe during the period we 
are now engaged with, but has adverted to the fact which M. 
Michiels seems to think he has only now dragged to light. Let 
one quotation serve instead of a hundred. “The princes of 
Germany,” says Cantu in his Storia di Cento Anni, “ Had it as 
their ambition to imitate the court of Louis XIV. They were 
educated by Frenchmen, they showed themselves ready to copy 
that country in everything. The busts of Voltaire and Rousseau 
appeared in the cabinets of ecclesiastical electors and canons of 
sixteen quarters.” The influence of France beyond the Rhine 
was never thoroughly broken till the memorable national rising 
of 1813. To prove the need of French civilizing influence, 
M. Michiels devotes a whole chapter to examples of “the 
brutality, demoralization, and savage habits of the Austrians in 
the eighteenth century.” -We quote a few sentences :— 


“The bandits displayed great audacity. It was found necessary 
to cut down the woods along the high roads in various portions of 
the country, empty suspicious hostelries, and put in them trustworthy 
men. Military posts were established on high places, whence the 
country could be surveyed for some distance, and patrols went out 
regularly during every hour of the night. The provosts made their 
rounds once a month, rigorously watched the frontier defiles, and 
kept up a band of highly paid scouts; prompt and sure result was 
obtained by bribing some traitor in the gang, or introducing into it 
a false brother. . . . The most cruel manners and savage habits 
prevailed in these unclean and unhealthy towns. Duels, assassina- 
tions in open day, and armed contests, frequently stained the public 
road with blood. An Austrian general stopped an ambassador’s 
carriage, and wished to make him get out and fight ; and the diplo- 
matist was only saved from the disagreeable situation by the arrival 
of the watch, and the cleverness and resolution of the commanding 
officer. The duellists rendered celebrated, by their furious combats, 
a place in Vienna now called the Josephstadt. They fought on foot 
and horseback, with swords and pistols ; the fighters came from long 
distances ; and it was the custom at that day for the seconds to take 
an active part in the quarrel. Passers-by and curious spectators 
frequently followed their example, so that the duels were trans- 
formed into skirmishes. Among the tradespeople, those who displayed 
the most turbulence were the butchers, the masons, the stone-cutters, 
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and the fishermen. They often began fighting in the streets ; and if 
the civic guard and watch (two different troops) ran up, the brave 
workmen held their ground against them, and real combats terrified 
the peaceable citizens. The turbulence of the students did not at all 
yield to the warlike vehemence of the guilds, and they had frequent 
disputes with the police. Indefatigable hectors (!) as they were, 
they were not at all afraid of any numerical superiority ; and the 
chroniclers mention one of their leaders, a young man of twenty-five, 
who alone fought against twenty-four men of the watch, wounded 
several of them, and dispersed the rest. The passion for the chase 
was so impetuous among the nobles, that they treated poachers with 
the utmost barbarity; and the ecclesiastical princes themselves fur- 
nished them with an example.”—Pp. 330-333. 

There is in this chapter, however, an evident wish to make 
out a case against Austria. The coarseness of the last century 
was not an endemic in Austria, it was an epidemic all over 
Europe. Assuredly England had small reason to look down 
with contempt on her imperial contemporary. We would not 
put M. Michiels through any very lengthy and alarming course 
of historical reading to enlighten him as to the state of eighteenth 
century England. Esmond and the Lectures on the Humorists, 
Horace Walpole’s Letters, the Histories of Lord Stanhope and 
Mr Massey, may serve to show him what this country was during 
three-fourths of that century. As to France, the “ Memoires” 
of courtiers and philosophers show how imperfect was her civi- 
lization, how corrupted were the views alike of those who sought 
to preserve all, and of those who wished to overturn all. 

he chapter we have been just considering is wound up with 
ascribing all the then existing evils of Austria to the Jesuits. 
The name of that order is justly hateful. But it is inaccurate to 
accuse its members of having universally sunk into intellectual 
debility in it latest days. Not to speak of other names, the last 
distinguished author of the old school in Spain, Father Isla, the 
author of “Fray Grundio,” was a Jesuit. It was as a Jesuit 
the ecclesiastical life was begun by Sailer, afterwards Bishop of 
Augsburg, the German Fenelon, to whom, more than to any 
other single individual, what earnest religion has been found 
among the German Romanists of this century is to be ascribed, 
and of whom Protestants of both confessions uniformly speak in 
the highest terms.* The last century witnessed an unprece- 
dentedly large number of female occupants of thrones. But 
among them all there is none so estimable as the Empress Maria 
Theresa. She had no great education. She was not exempt 
from prudery. She bore a part, though the least guilty and the 


1 Few religious biographies are better worth reading than that of Sailer, by 
Bodemann (a Protestant of evangelical views). The writer knows how to nar- 
rate, to select, and to—stop. 
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most reluctant part, in the first partition of Poland. She was 
slower than might have been wished in adopting internal reforms. 
But she was not, like Elizabeth and Catherine of Russia, ruled 
by male favourites. She was not, like Anne of England, the 
slave of female favourites. She was not, like Maria of Portugal, 
the tool of successive confessors. A devout Romanist, and of 
exemplary life, she entrusted the affairs of her dominions not to 
intrusive priests, but to competent statesmen. Modern Ultra- 
montanes, unable to deny her virtues, yet detract from her 
memory by saying that she was the mother, not only of Joseph, 
but of Josephism. 

The loyal enthusiasm of the Hungarians for their youthful 
sovereign at the Diet of Presburg in 1741, is told by M. Michiels, 
as it has been told by so many authors, since Voltaire first gave 
it European celebrity, in his “ Siecle de Louis XV.” We need 
not go over the history of her early losses, and how Austria 
emerged from the War of the Succession, with the loss of Silesia 
to Russia. We need not dwell upon the treaty of 1756, by 
which Austria broke with England, and combined with France 
to effect the ruin of Frederick the Great, or on the Seven Years’ 
War which followed. On the internal state of Austria during 
the forty years’ reign of the empress-queen, we may dwell longer. 
M. Michiels thus describes her Prime Minister, Wenceslaus 


Anthony, Prince von Kaunitz :— 


“ He was tall, well built, muscular, and thin; the whiteness of his 
complexion, his light hair, and blue eyes, deep and calm, attested his 
Sclavonic origin, while his eagle glance revealed the superior man. 
His inflexible will never abandoned a design, and no cause was 
powerful enough to draw his mind away from it. Frivolity in politics 
or in business gave him great disgust: he analysed and studied ques- 
tions deeply, regarding them from every side. His whole life was 
spent in reflecting and working ; hence he took the greatest care to 
preserve that evenness of temper necessary for the free exercise of his 
thoughts. One of the causes that strengthened the prince’s position, 
and augmented his ascendancy, was his incorruptible probity. To 
him is owing the re-establishment of Austrian finance, which the 
Jesuits had suffered to fall into the most frightful state of disorder. 
Through the solidity of his reason, the suppleness of his mind, and 
his continual labour, he managed to make himself so indispensable, 
that he exercised almost sovereign authority up to the death of 
Maria Theresa, and then till that of Joseph IL., and did not quit his 
post even when years had obscured his intellect. There was an eccen- 
tric side to this grave picture. The open air inspired him with the 
greatest horror, and even his carriages were hermetically closed. 
During the fine season, when a suffocating heat prevailed, and not a 
breath of air stirred the foliage, he would sit at times for some mo- 
ments in an easy chair in the garden of the Chancery, or cross it at 
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full speed, to proceed to the imperial palace ; but in either case, he 
carefully held a handkerchief to his mouth. As soon as people saw 
him, they would exclaim, ‘ Here he is! here he is!’ and the servants 
hastened to shut all the windows.”—Pp. 369-374. 

“ The only grave fault committed by the skilful politician, was his 
having given his consent to, and facilitated the first division of Po- 
land, although it is true that Frederick II. spared nothing to seduce 
him. Further-sighted than her minister, Maria Theresa instinctively 
blamed this iniquitous measure, and apprehended the vicinity of Russia.! 
The minister eventually recognised his error, and formed a plan for 
the restoration of Poland, the throne of which country he wished to 
render hereditary, under a prince of the house of Saxony. But it was 
too late ; neither Prussia nor Russia consented to give up her prey.” 
—Pp. 380, 381. 

M. Michiels gives full-length portraits of the eminent men asso- 
ciated with Von Kaunitz in the improvementof Austria in the reign 
of Maria Theresa, and her successor, Joseph II. Some inaccuracies 
occur in this part of his volume. Thus he states, that long before 
the appearance of Beccaria’s work, torture was abolished in Austria, 
through the influence of Sonnenfels. But the book of Beccaria, 
“ Dei delitti e delle pene,” appeared in 1764, and Maria Theresa 
did not decree the abolition of torture till twelve years afterwards. 

These individuals are particularly mentioned as Austrian re- 
formers by M. Michiels, Gerhard von Swieten, Joseph von 
Riegger, and Joseph von Sonnenfels. The first was a Dutch 
physician, obliged to quit his professorship at Leyden on account 
of his Romanist creed. His influence was chiefly felt in the 
remodelling of the University of Vienna on more modern prin- 
ciples, and in the improvement of education throughout the empire. 

Several pages are devoted by M. Michiels to an account of 
the life, principles, and writings of [Paul] Joseph von Riegger. 
He says :—“ His name, but little known in Germany, is per- 
fectly strange in France.” It is true that Riegger has not met 
with the general reputation, in after times, which his merits 
demanded. His very name does not occur in the Church 
Histories of Gieseler and Guericke, of Hase and Kurtz. His 
views were those of that secondary period of Jansenism, when 
disciplinary more than doctrinal matters were discussed ; when 
a position was taken up rather anti-Curialist than pro-Augus- 
tinean. M. Michiels would have thrown more light on this 
period of his narrative, if he had taken into account the Italian 
Jansenists,—whether Milanese or Tuscan. Liberal ecclesi- 
astical views characterised the most distinguished authors in 
these parts of Italy. The best known of these was the erudite 
éanonist Tamburini, raised to the chair of theology at Pavia by 


' In an autograph letter to Catherine II., the Austrian Empress signed her- 
self “ your most affectionate sister, but, please God, never your neighbour.” 
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Maria Theresa. He died so recently as 1827, at the age of 
ninety. Italy had not listened to opinions so liberal since the 
death of Father Paul. Italian Jansenism culminated in the 
Synod of Pistoia, under the bishop of that diocese, Scipio Ricci, 
—the reforming views and decrees of which were guided by 
Tamburini. Leopold (afterwards Emperor), Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, fully sanctioned these Church reforms; and sought, 
in the provincial council of Florence, to carry them out in his 
dominions. But the majority of the Tuscan prelates were 
found anti-reforming. The speedy succession of the French 
Revolution drew off the attention of the Government from 
Church affairs. But the Pistoian Synod, held without Rome, 
nay, in spite of Rome, had excited the deepest consternation in 
the Curia. Not more alarm was raised by the Harper’s Ferry 
rising in America, than took place at the Court of Pius VI., in 
consequence of this effort of ecclesiastical independence in an 
immediately neighbouring state. It seemed as if heresy had 
taken up her place almost in the very sight of the Vatican,— 
almost on the very threshold of Peter’s Chair. The alarm, 
however, in this case, as in the recent Transatlantic example, 
proved exaggerated. The Tuscan Government soon had more 
pressing matters to think of; and the Tuscan people were too 
ignorant and bigoted, to approve of proceedings which had, as 
their object, to draw them away from saint veneration and image 
worship, to the study of the Bible in their own language. Ex- 
cept in the little Church of Utrecht, Jansenism—great in men, 
holy in memories, affecting in associations, frequent in sufferings 
—has never had a permanent being. Elsewhere, in the Romish 
communion, it has flitted from place to place; it has reappeared 
from time to time; it has called forth repressing edicts; it has 
drawn down papal anathemas; but it has never succeeded in 
permanently impressing even a single diocese. Witness, confessor, 
martyr,—even on a limited scale it is never victor. Its prin- 
ciples, imperfect as we deem them, are too pure to admit of its 
employing the paltry arts, the coarse machinery, the unscrupu- 
lous devices, which the Jesuit and the Curialist feel warranted 
by their lax system to employ. We return to M. Michiels’ 
account of Riegger :— 


“ At the age of sixteen he obtained his doctor’s diploma; and 
before he reached his majority, he was already doctor wutriusque 
juris. When a few years over twenty, he occupied, at the Univer- 
sity of Innsbriick, a desk of recent formation, where he taught the 
law of nature and of nations, the history of political legislation in Ger- 
many, and the history of the Germanic Emperors and Empire. The 
hate the Jesuits bore him, and their incessant manceuvres against him, 
did not prevent him being appointed eight times Dean of the Faculty 
» VOL, XXXII, NO. LXIII. H 
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of Law; thrice Rector magnificus ; and being chosen thrice as deputy 
from the University to the Court. The principal Juristic establish- 
ments, at home and abroad, consulted him on the most difficult and 
entangled problems of civil and criminal law. In 1749, when the 
noble academy called “ Academie Savoyenne,” and originally estab- 
lished for the instruction of young nobles intended to fill the offices 
of state, was reformed, Maria Theresa gave the professorship of 
canonical law to Riegger; and afterwards that of political law,— 
instruction in which the religious struggles gave extreme importance 
and an immediate interest. In 1751 he joined the Commission of 
Censorship, presided over by Von Swieten. It is a fortunate epoch 
when men of the future are appointed to watch the press, and routine 
alone is placed in the Index! In 1756 (other authorities say 1753), 
Riegger at length held a professorship in Vienna ; and simultaneously, 
he was nominated to the Chancellerie of Bohemia, and [appointed] 
Reporter-general on ecclesiastical affairs. Soon after, his Znstitutions 
of Clerical Jurisprudence served everywhere as the basis of instruction ; 
while equal favour was shown to his collection of civil decrees on 
religious affairs, his dissertations on ecclesiastical councils and 
chastisements, on the origin and true foundation of canon law, on the 
Teutonic order, ete. These immense works, which would suffice to 
glorify several writers, did not merely produce a theoretical effect, or 
remain confined to the region of speculation, for each of them occa- 
sioned an edict from Maria Theresa. Never, perhaps, has an author 
produced a more prompt and decided effect by his writings, than did 
Joseph Riegger. When on his dying bed, a prelate [said to have 
been Migazzi, Archbishop of Vienna] glided into his room, and 
addressed an insidious exhortation to him,—‘* At the moment of 
making the fearful passage,-do you not experience any doubts or 
uneasiness with reference to your opinions? If it be so, you can 
retract them, without fearing the opinions of men, which no longer 
possess any importance for you.’ <A slightly ironical smile played 
round the noble old man’s lips, as he replied, ‘I have just reconciled 
myself with the Eternal. The truth appears to us on the threshold 
of the tomb. Of all my doctrines I have not a syllable to retract.’ ” 


The writings of Riegger were placed in the Roman Index, 
and he himself was threatened with excommunication. He is 
generally considered the founder of the Church Law of Austria, 
which prevailed up to the recent Concordat. An able represen- 
tative of his views was left by him in his son, Joseph Anthony, 
professor first at Vienna, and afterwards at Prague; a writer 
nearly as voluminous as his father, and of more varied, general 
accomplishments. Next to Riegger, the most able defender of 
liberal ecclesiastical views was Francis Stephen Von Rauter- 
strauch, whom M. Michiels barely names. He was a Bohemian 
‘by birth. 

In his “Institutes of Ecclesiastical Law,” he vigorously de- 
fended the opinion that the Primacy was only incidentally 
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connected with the See of Rome; and, therefore, could be 
transferred by the Church to any other bishopric. Keenly 
desirous of reuniting the Protestants to his Church, he advocated 
disciplinary reforms; and, above all, the depriving the Pope of 
all temporal power. His writings still possess sufficient influ- 
ence to be the subject of attempted refutation in high Romanist 
systems of theology. 

From M. Michiels’ pages on Sonnenfels, we have only room to 
extract the following anecdote :—‘ A malicious censor had expunged 
whole pages in an important tract Sonnenfels had written. Indignant 
at this conduct, the author resolved to brave everything in order to 
save his work from mutilation. He reached the palace at the time 
when the Empress was absorbed in her favourite amusement of cards, 
but he did not hesitate to send in his name. ‘The slightest circum- 
stance that surprised Maria Theresa, or disturbed her in her pleasures 
or business, caused her extreme annoyance, even at an advanced age. 
She, therefore, left the card-table with some irritation, and came into 
the ante-chamber, holding her cards in one hand, and with the other 
pushing back her cap and hair, which fell over her face. ‘ Well, 
what is the matter?’ she asked. ‘Are you being annoyed again? 
What do they want with you? Have you written anything against 
me? If so, I pardon you from my heart, for a good patriot must 
frequently be out of temper; but I know your good sentiments. Or 
have you attacked religion? In that case, you are a fool. I cannot 
believe you have made an assault upon morality, for you are not an 
unclean animal. But if you have criticised my ministers,—oh, then, 
my dear Sonnenfels, you will be obliged to bite your nails; I cannot 
be of any use to you. I believe I have told you so often enough.’ 
And the noble woman hurried back to finish her game.”—Pp. 351-2. 


The story that Maria Theresa was influenced to sign the edict 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits from her dominions, by Von 
Kaunitz giving her proof that her confessions to her Jesuit direc- 
tor had been sent to the General of the Order at Rome, has been 
taken by M. Michiels from the “Anemoaer ” of Baron Von Hor- 
mayr. It had, many years before the appearance of the Baron’s 
book, been given to the public in a somewhat different form by 
Golani. But it does not rest upon good authority, and has not 
been accepted as true by the best modern historians. Though 
Maria Theresa broke down in many ways the papalized system 
of her predecessors, she never granted religious toleration either 
to the Protestants of her dominions, or to the members of the 
Greek Church. But the year after Joseph IL., by his mother’s 
death, came to the possession of full imperial authority, he (1781) 
removed the most galling of the previous restrictions. It was 
then seen to what a large extent, particularly in Hungary, the 
Protestant faith, in one or other of the confessions, had been 
cherished in secret. 
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“ The Protestants, hitherto persecuted, had the right to profess 
their religion publicly, and the monarch himself built them 
churches. The Jews were declared admissible to all offices, and 
the Catholics were separated, as far as possible, from the Court 
of Rome, by giving the force of law to the principles of Fabro- 
nius. The bishops received authority to grant those dispensa- 
tions hitherto obtained from the Apostolic See. The Emperor 
closed seven hundred monasteries, and employed their revenues 
for the benefit of the secular clergy; imposed charitable works 
on the nuns; and forbade all traffic in indulgences, amulets, and 
prayers. The number of ecclesiastics was reduced during his 
reign to thirty-six thousand. Lastly, he erased from the breviary 
the orisons addressed to Gregory VII., which had kept up the 
memory of Henry’s humiliation for so many centuries. 


“The pope wrote letter upon letter to the emperor, but his remon- 
strances produced no effect. Pius VI., therefore, formed the resolu- 
tion of going to Vienna, and holding a personal conference with the 
revolutionary disciple of France. The behaviour of Henry IV. and 
the scene at Canosa were about to have their counterpart: in the 
eleventh century the temporal power had bowed the knee before the 
insolence of clerical authority, but now the church appeared before 
the throne of the emperor, submitted a request to him, and implored 
his kind offices. 

“ Joseph II., like Gregory VII., showed himself inexorable. The 
pope was received with marks of deference and the politeness of 
modern times, but obtained no concessions. The work of the philo- 
sophic monarch remained upright ; neither the French invasions, the 
Congress of Vienna, nor the thirty-three years that followed, could 
shake it.”—Pp. 390-1. 


Rechberger, we may remark, the most famous church lawyer 
in the time of Francis I. of Austria, wrote entirely in the spirit 
of the Josephine. Till the Concordat, his Manual was the text- 
book in most of the universities and seminaries within the 
Austrian Empire. 

We have seen that Austria followed in the wake of Bavaria in 
the persecution of the Protestants, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Bavaria copied the example of Austria at the 
close of the eighteenth century, in introducing a more liberal 
ecclesiastical policy. The far smaller extent of the Bavarian 
dominions ensured the more full carrying out of the principles 
— in the Court of Munich. The elector Maximilian 

oseph, during his whole reign, acted quite in the spirit of 
Joseph II. In the time of his successor, Charles Theodore, who 
was entirely under the influence of the ex-Jesuits, the old papal 
rinciples again obtained the ascendancy. Of this a shameful 
instance was given in the case of Andrew Zaupfer, an employé 
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of the Government at Munich. He had published an ode, in 
which the cruelties of the Inquisition were severely handled. 
Not only did the more zealous clergy preach against him and his 
poem by name, but they induced the elector to order the confis- 
cation of every copy of the offensive publication, and to enjoin its 
author to make a public recantation of the liberal sentiments it 
contained. But under Maximilian Joseph IL., liberal principles 
again prevailed. This prince suppressed more than four hun- 
dred religious houses. He removed the previous restriction on 
the press. Protestants obtained full toleration. Professors and 
rae belonging to the Reformed confessions were brought 
from other parts of Germany to advance the interests of aca- 
demical and general instruction. Processions and pilgrimages 
were discountenanced. In Bavaria, as in the Tyrol, there had 
lingered on in a number of places the medieval miracle plays. 
Amongst the uninstructed Romish population, these dramas, rude 
and coarse as they were, were exceedingly popular. To the 
rustic audiences that crowded from many miles round to witness 
these travesties of Scripture, or impersonations of legend, the 
best executed adaptations from the French stage, or the finest 
productions of the recent German drama, would have seemed 
frigid and without interest. They would rather have seen their 
traditional representations of the Fall and the Flood, the Bethle- 
hem Manger and the Calvary Cross, than been spectators while 
a tragedy of Lessing, or Schiller, or Goethe, was acted by the 
foremost actors that the Fatherland could produce or import. 
The Bavarian Government put these down, with the exception of 
the Mystery of the Passion at Ober-Ammergau, which, as a 
mark of special favour from Maximilian, and after great exertions 
on the part of the district to preserve it, was still allowed to be 
celebrated. It is still kept up, and attracts enormous crowds. 
But perhaps the most memorable instance of the influence of 
Josephism in Germany, was furnished by the proceedings of the 
ecclesiastical princes. Fifty years before the appearance of John 
Ronge, the word German Catholic Church was used, but in a 
sense far different from his. During the electorate of Charles 
Theodore of Bavaria, a papal nuncio was sent to Munich. The 
interference with episcopal rights which, under orders from Rome, 
he practised, occasioned much irritation. In August 1786, the 
electors of Mentz, Cologne, and*Treves, and the Prince Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, agreed to the Punctation of Ems. The 
leader in this movement was Maximilian, elector of Cologne, 
brother of Joseph II. The Punctation founded a German Ca- 
tholic Church, which, indeed, recognised the primacy of Rome 
as a matter of honour and rank, but denied it as a matter of 
Jurisdiction. Each bishop was to rule his diocese by the power 
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transmitted to him by the Head of the Church. All subjection 
of the religious orders to their foreign generals or superiors was 
forbidden. Cloister vows might be dispensed with, or released 
from, by the bishops. Nuncios were to exercise no power, and 
merely to be looked upon as envoys from the pope. Two circum- 
stances, however, combined to prevent the Congress of Ems from 
having permanent results,—the jealousy of the inferior clergy, 
who had not been consulted, and who professed to dread the 
substitution of a near and permanent for a remote and occasional 
yoke; and the outbreak of the French Revolution. The chief 
lasting result of the meeting was the establishment, by the Elec- 
tor of Cologne, of the University of Bonn, where the principles 
were those of liberal Romanism, and the professors enjoyed his 
liberal patronage and his powerful protection against detractors. 
Bonn retained this liberal spirit till the condemnation at Rome 
of the views of Professor Hermes in 1831. 

Before leaving the subject, it may be remarked that a history 
of Josephism—compact, informing, spirited—is still a desidera- 
tum. It would require years of patient, honest, continuous 
study. No ordinary amount of reading—Latin, German, Italian, 
ecclesiastical, historical, political—would be needed. The sub- 
ject is thus safe from being invaded by any writer of the “ get up” 
school. It is not likely to be produced in this country. The 
students of German in England have generally turned their 
attention to subjects more esthetically attractive, or more Pro- 
testantly orthodox. But from France or from Germany, from 
liberal Romanist or unsectarian Protestant, perhaps such a book 
may be expected. As yet, the subject, wide as it is, and not 
merely curious, but interesting, as all competent judges must 
admit it to be, has received only fragmentary and superficial 
treatment, whether from civil or ecclesiastical authors. 

M. Michiels takes his leave of Joseph in the following words: 
—“ Before his decease, the crowned Messiah (!) saw his best 
projects fail, one after the other, and experienced the bitter 

ang of himself revoking his most salutary decrees.” It isa 
fault of this author’s style to be over fond of antithesis, and he 
thus often appears to contradict himself. The words just quoted 
may appear irreconcileable with those given a paragraph or two 
back, about the permanency of Joseph’s innovations. But in 
the one place M. Michiels is speaking of the ecclesiastical, and 
in the other of the civil reforms of the philosophical Emperor. 
The Church system continued, the State policy was altered. 
The reason was, that the Government increased its power 
largely by the former, and only the people would have profited 
by the latter. On too many occasions, indeed, Joseph, in his 
de haut en bas style of alteration, managed to give deadly offence 
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to the people. We give an instance, from the wittiest of periodi- 
cal writers :— 


“There existed in Hungary an iron crown, about the size and 
value of a horse-shoe, with which all the first kings of that country 
had been crowned. The immense importance of this rusty relic to 
the male, female, lay, ecclesiastical, civil, and military old women of 
Hungary, may easily be imagined ; and this political toy the philo- 
sophical Emperor—a great despiser of prejudices and associations— 
transported to Vienna. To avert a civil war, and at the earnest 
intercession of his best and wisest friends, the royal carbonate of iron 
was restored to the afflicted Hungarians, who submitted, after this, 
with the usual cheerfulness to the usual abuses of power.” 


Leopold IT. only reigned two years, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Francis II. The reign of this Emperor (1792-1835) 
is, with one exception, the longest in the whole Hapsburg line. 
Born at Florence, he was, when a boy, sent to Vienna, to be 
brought up under the eye of his uncle. The indolent and 
poco-curante lad could not understand the fuss and fidget of the 
crowned philosopher, who, on the other hand, had a hard task 
in scolding and drilling into anything like habits of attention to 
affairs the future Emperor. Throughout his long reign, Francis 
was never other than popular in his capital. The Viennese 
were enthusiastic for their good Frazl ! 

At the very commencement of his reign, Austria had to meet 
the shock of the giant energies of the French Republic. Her 
capacity of meeting the onset was not, however, diminished by 
any disaffection within her own dominions. Far different in 
this respect was 1792 from 1859. The Lombardy of the former 
period expressed no discontent with the Austrian Government, 
and in no way hailed the advent of the republican troops. 
As many have let this slip from their remembrance, we quote* 
the testimony of a most competent and most reluctant authority, 
Edgar Quinet: “The French of our days have difficulty in 
figuring to themselves that the French Revolution encountered 
only antipathy and hatred among the masses of the Italian 
population. They generally believe that the soldiers of the 
Republic, in descending the Alps and driving before them the 
Austrian armies, were received as deliverers by the immense 
majority of the people. It is the contrary that is true. For 
some time Milan belongs to itself, the Austrians flying, and the 
French delaying to arrive; during that interval there is seen 
no desire of an unknown liberty. One must be blind not to see 
that the hopes of the peasants and towns-people of Italy were in 
the victories of Austria.” (Les Revolutions d’Italie.) The 
apologists of Austria can, however, derive no triumph from these 
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facts. In so far as the sentiment was enlightened, it was the 
effect of the reforms of Maria Theresa and her son. 

With Francis the long list of the German Emperors closed. 
As the end of the last century witnessed the extinction of the 
ancient Venetian State, the commencement of the present cen- 
tury saw dissolved that Empire which had once been in power 
the first, and still was admitted to be in rank the foremost of the 
European powers. Half a century before, Voltaire had pro- 
nounced it an utter misnomer, for, said he, it is neither Holy 
nor Roman, nor an Empire. Austria, up to 1806 only an arch- 
duchy, now gives its name to a new empire. In the wars with 
Napoleon, two great services were rendered by Austria to the 
cause of European independence. The noble resistance of the 
Tyrolese in 1809 to the united French and Bavarian arms was 
a tower of strength to patriots everywhere, to down-trodden 
Prussia, and to struggling Spain. ‘To overpowering numbers 
they had indeed to succumb. Like Wallace, their leader was 

ut to death as a rebel. But Europe acknowledged that Hofer 
had as true a claim to its gratitude as Palafox. The Tyrolese 
innkeeper has bequeathed to posterity an imperishable name. 

In the same eventful year another service of yet greater 
amount was rendered by Austria to the cause of European free- 
dom. In that warrior age the younger sons of reigning houses 
vied with one another in seeking military laurels. But while 
the Duke of York only tarnished his country’s reputation by 
his incompetence; while Prince Louis of Prussia only hastened 
his country’s temporary ruin by his boastful rashness; the Arch- 
duke Charles proved himself a general of the foremost rank. 
He met Napoleon at Asperne; and whether we take extent of 
loss or retreat from a position as the tests of a defeat, it must be 
owned that the French Emperor suffered defeat. The Roman 

*poet has said of the successful stand of Marcellus at Nola— 
‘Tile dies primus docuit, quod credere nemo, 
Auderet Superis, Martis certamire sisti 
Posse ducem Lybiae.” 

We cannot, indeed, equal Marcellus as a commander with 
Scipio, but he was a greater benefactor to Rome. The first 
check to Hannibal was more important than the final over- 
throw. Zama was but the probable consequence of Nola. And 
so it may be truly said, that though the battle of Asperne was 
barren of immediate results, it was of immense benefit to an op- 

ressed Continent, by showing that Napoleon could be driven 
9 Asperne was not like Leipsic, a battle gained by num- 


bers. The contending armies were nearly equally balanced in 
force; and it was gained over Napoleon in the full maturity of 
his genius, as well as the entire command of his material re- 
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sources. After his Russian campaign, the French Emperor 
never was the same man, either in his physique or his intellect. 
In Asperne, we repeat, lay in germ the overthrow of the military 
despotism of France.! 

French writers are unanimous in execrating the policy of 
Austria in the campaign of 1813. First an ally of France, then 
taking up the interim scheme of an Armed Mediation, and next 
procuring the Armistice, of which every advantage rested with 
the Allies; preparing them to encounter, without being dispirited, 
the check at Dresden, and animating them for the overthrow of 
France at Leipsic. Both at Dresden and Leipsic, Austria con- 
tributed her share of antagonism to Napoleon. That the conduct 
of Austria was most embarrassing to France there can be no doubt; 
that it was high-minded and open, not even a partisan will affirm. 
But it is plain, that in the existing temper of the German people, 
neither coalition with France, nor even neutrality, was in 
Austria’s power. No dynastic connection could possibly then 
have withstood the storm of popular hatred to France. With 
all safety, then, and with a higher reputation in coming time, 
the Court of Vienna might have declared against Napoleon 
whenever the disasters of the Russian war became known. Yet 
from their standpoint the strong hostility of French writers to 
the then conduct of Austria is perfectly intelligible. It was the 
accession of that power to the cause of the Allies that made 
possible, with a hope of success, the invasion of France in 1814. 
With an agony of grief and shame was that successful invasion 
then witnessed and endured. Nor can we expect that after the 
lapse even of nearly half a century, such feelings should be ex- 
tinct, or even much weakened. Yet no dishonour to France 
was involved in yielding then, or in the following year. Hada 
Continent in coalition assailed England, and had the Channel 
been as easily crossed as the Rhine, as easily passed as the 
Pyrenees, London must have undergone the fate of Paris. 
Reason, however, urges in vain the truth when feeling has 
possession of the ground. | 

The pen of Pellico, the voice of Kossuth, have aroused general 


' How fine are the words put by a French poet into the mouth of the dying 
Lannes, mortally wounded at Asperne :— 
“ Retournez en arriere, 

Une fois ecoutez, une bouche sincere, 

Vous n’aimez rien que vous; et de vos eperons, 

Toujours vous harcelez le flane des nations. 

Croignez qu’en se cabrant l’indocile cavale, 

Ne vous fosse vider la selle imperiale. 

Le monde, croyez-moi, n’est pas ce qu'il parait, 

Quand on dit: I! vous aime, on vous trompe ; il vous hait. 
Aux peuples harassés leur esclavage pese : 

Ils léchent votre moin pour vous madre 4 leur aise.” 
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dislike to Austria among free nations. Few comparatively will 
consider other than as a Rugby crotchet the expression of Dr 
Arnold, in one of his letters, that he had a liking for the Aus- 
trian Government and people. But as few will subscribe to the 
conclusion, which, from his whole historical narrative, M. 
Michiels ventures to draw, “ Sooner or later France must make 
an end of Austria.” That were indeed to make the remedy far 
worse than the disease. His preface is dated from Paris, though 
his title-page bears the imprint of London, and perhaps the above 
quoted words are merely a piece of unmeaning flattery to Napo- 
leon. But, if the expression has an earnest meaning, if M. 
Michiels means by it to take full advantage of the perhaps ex- 
cusable recklessness of exiles, who, involved in political suffering, 
are exempt from political responsibility, he must be reminded 
that the interests of England, the interests of Europe, demand 
that France be not permitted to make dynastic or national capi- 
tal at Austria’s expense. Austria, indeed, has been only too 
much an obstruction to Europe, but she has long ceased to be a 
danger. In regard to England, she has often been an ally, she 
has never been our rival, she (destitute as she is of a navy) can 
never be our invader. Assuredly, England will never permit, 
nor will Prussia or Germany allow, that Hungary or Bohemia 
should become kingdoms for Plon-Plon or Achille Murat, or 
that a Niel or M‘ Mahon dynasty should be founded in the East 
of Europe. 

We are no alarmists. A careful comparison of the events of 
the last thirty years with those of the existing time will satisfy 
any impartial person that England has less ground of complaint 
against Louis Napoleon than she had against Charles X. and 
Louis Philippe in the latter days of the Monarchy of the Resto- 
ration, and the Monarchy of July. But no wise man can deny 
that a renewal of the alliance between the former Napoleon and 
the former Alexander is possible between the present emperors of 
those names, and no nolitician can doubt that such a treaty at 
England’s expense, and perhaps for England’s invasion, would 
be greatly facilitated were Austria thrust down from her existing 
position as one of the Five Great Powers. 

We grant that her past has not been a noble one. Spain, 
Italy, Sweden, Holland—a crowd of inferior states—all have 
historical associations more thrilling than those of this Hapsburg 
empire. With the exception of some few historians, Mailath, 
Hammer, Paloky, none of them of the first order, the contribu- 
tions of Austria to serious literature have been almost null. In 
lighter literature she has the pleasant novelist, Caroline Pichler ; 
but England has, at this moment, living and writing, a score of 
lady fictionists quite as good as the authoress of the Swedes in 
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Prague. Of late the name of Friedrich Halm has acquired 
deserved celebrity as a tragic dramatist. But, on the whole, we 
may apply to the nation the words of Sydney Smith, and ask, 
“In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an Austrian book ? 
or goes to an Austrian play? or looks at an Austrian picture or 
statue?” Little Saxe Weimar had its Karl August; Bavaria 
had its Ludwig. But what Hapsburg has been the patron of 
literature ? The intellectual tastes of the race were only too well 
expressed in the question put by Francis to Chateaubriand at 
the Congress of Verona: “ Ah! M. de C., are you related to 
that Chateaubriand who—who—who has written something !” 
Austria claims to be the chief of the Catholic powers. During 
the last half century the Romanist press of Germany has been 
incessantly active. Though not in exegetical, yet in dogmatic, 
in controversial, above all, in historical theology, the German 
Romanists have maintained a not altogether unequal contest 
with the Protestants. But Freiburg and Tubingen, Munich and 
the Rhine-land, not Vienna or Prague, have been the centres 
of such confessional activity through the press. The works 
of greatest immediate or permanent interest, the Symbolik of 
Mohler, the Athanasius of Gorres, the religious philosophy of 
Franz von Baader, have all been produced apart from Austrian 
control. 

Still we have no wish to see Austria dismembered in the in- 
terest of France, or for the advantage of Russia. She has a use- 
ful Future before her, would she pursue it. To do so, it is indis- 
pensable that she retrace her two chief blunders since the end of 
the Hungarian war—the Concordat of 1855, and the System of 
Centralization. The evils of the former are too palpable and too 
generally admitted to be dwelt on here. In regard of the latter, 
to use the language of a recent thoughtful and well-informed 
writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, “ Austria is fertile in ma- 
terial resources ; she can then get rid of her present embarrass- 
ments, if her Government does not lose precious time. To 
abandon a system of administration at once expensive and unpo- 
pular, to throw herself with confidence on the nation,—such are 
the energetic measures which it is necessary to take. That Poli- 
tical Unity may continue, it must be made popular. Hitherto, 
unhappily, its name recalls to the people only the ideas of imposts 
tripled, deficits increasing, constant bureaucratic annoyances. In 
giving to the country liberal institutions, in according to it a 
Just participation in public affairs, the Government would at one 
blow destroy all anti-unionis’ passions, and would communicate 
general popularity to the idea of Political Unity, which can only 
be solidly founded on the basis of a national representation : Bis 
dat qui cito dat. 
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The amount of taxation in Austria has increased 70 per cent. 
since 1849, a rate perfectly without precedent in history. This 
enormous increase has been chiefly caused by the new system of 
centralization, which, sweeping away all previously existing local 
government, is still more minutely ramified than that of France. 
In the latter country, the Minister of the Interior has prefets and 
sous-prefets under his authority ; but the corresponding Cabinet 
official in Austria has three sets of functionaries below him, the 
governors of provinces, the chiefs of circles, and the chiefs of 
cantons. In 1847 the expense of administration amounted to 
62 millions of florins; in 1856 they had risen to more than 160 
millions. This new system has thus oppressed the people by the 
increased imposts it has necessitated, while it has disgusted the 
nobility, whom it has excluded from their position of previous 
local importance. 

From the most recent German sources, we extract the follow- 
ing statistics about Austria. Previous to the cession of Lom- 
bardy to Sardinia, the Austrian Emperor ruled over 29,000,000 
of Romanists, somewhat more than 3,000,000 of Protestants, 
nearly 3,000,000 of Greeks, and 850,000 Jews. The German 
population of the empire amounted to 8,000,000, the Slavonian 
to nearly 15,000,000, and the Magyar to 4,800,000. There 
were 10 universities,—Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Pavia, Padua, 
Cracow, Lemberg, Innsbriick, Griitz, and Olmiitz. The inter- 
mediate education was provided for by 282 “ gymasien,” and the 
primary instruction by 20,000 “ Volks-schulen.” The Romish 
ecclesiastics amounted to nearly 70,000, or about double of the 
number to which Joseph I. reduced them. Last year there 
were published within the bounds of the empire 97 political jour- 
nals—58 in German, 10 in Slavonic, 19 in Italian, 8 in Hun- 
garian, 2 in Romaic, and 1 in Greek. There were 257 journals 
not political—125 in German, 21 in Slavonic, 89 in Italian, 20 
in Hungarian, 1 in French, 1 in Russian. These statistics of 
journalism afford a fair index of the relative amount of intelligence 
in the different sections of the population of the Austrian states. 

In taking leave of M. Michiels, we can honestly recommend 
his work to the English reader. The works of Baron von Hor- 
mayr and others, which he enumerates in his preface as having 
furnished him with his materials, have indeed been diligently 
availed of in Germany for the last dozen of years. But they 
have hitherto remained, for the most part, closed against the 
mere English reader. M. Michiels has rendered an important 
service, by putting them within reach, in a volume of moderate 
sizé and price. He intimates his intention of following up the 
present volume with another, in which Modern Austria will be 
“shown up.” As the apologetic work of Baron von Hortig has 
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been, a few years ago, issued in this country, in a cheap trans- 
lation, it is desirable, for the general public, to listen to the full 
statement of the other side. But should the promised second 
volume appear, or should this one reach more editions, alike for 
the sake of M. Michiels and of his subject, we would desire a 
reconstruction of his style. He says, in his Preface, “ I have 
reproduced facts in a simple and severe style. . . . I have 
abstained from declamation, and almost from reflection.” This, 
unfortunately, is not the case. M. Michiels has a good deal of 
common-place reflection to get rid of, and a number of inflated 
epithets to discard. The taste is questionable anywhere, which 
indulges in such language as this, “ Oh, severe and terrible 
Muse of History! thou who carriest the thoughts through ruins 
and tombs!” But when we meet with such tawdry grandilo- 
quence in a preface, the effect is irresistibly ludicrous. M. 
Michiels appears, from his book, not to know much of English 
literature. His literary allusions are generally French. We 
can give him no better advice, than to study, before his next 
volume appears, the manner in which our best English authors 
have written history. Let him then try his best to approach— 
surpass he cannot—the excellence of the English, which Kossuth 
has, by force of genius and dint of study, learned to employ. 
As he is not an unpractised writer, it may be somewhat difficult 
to get rid of his unfortunate mannerism ; but M. Michiels may 
be assured, that only an ill-cultured taste, or an indiscriminate 
partisanship, can admire it. History, perhaps, above all other 
themes, demands a noble simplicity of treatment. 
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Art. VI.—On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General Diffu- 
sion of Taste among all Classes ; with Remarks on laying out 
Dressed or Geometrical Gardens. Examples of Good and Bad 
Taste, illustrated by Woodeuts and Coloured Plates in Contrast. 
By Sir J. GarpNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
M.R.S.L., M.R.1LB.A., etc. London, 1858. 8vo. Pp. 418. 


THE subject of the Harmony and Contrast of Colours, and their 
applications to the arts, has, during the last fifty years, been 
forcing itself upon the attention both of the philosopher and the 
artist. The phenomena of accidental, or complementary, or 
harmonic colours, as they have been called, have been long ago 
studied and explained by optical writers, and the subject has to 
a great extent been exhausted by the labours of De La Hire, 
Castel,’ Beguelen, Buffon, Scherffer, AXpinus, Darwin, Laplace, 
Hauy, Plateau, and others. The law of contrast, or the change 
which colours undergo when seen simultaneously or successively, 
was observed by several of these writers, but particularly by Dr 
Darwin; but it is to M. Chevreul, a distinguished member of 
the Institute of France, that we owe the establishment of the 
important law of the simultaneous, successive, and mixed con- 
trast of colours, and of its application to the numerous arts in 
which coloured materials are employed. 

Under a more limited aspect, the subject of harmonious colour- 
ing has been ably treated by our countryman, Mr D. R. Hay, in 
several excellent works which have excited much _ interest.’ 
Adopting the discoveries of Newton respecting the decomposition 
of white light, and the combination of colours, and guided by a 
knowledge of those physiological actions of light upon the retina 
upon which the harmony and contrast of colours essentially 
depend, Mr Hay has laid down the rules of harmonious colour- 
ing for all the arts of ornamental design, whether they are prac- 
tised in the interior decoration of houses, or in the various 
fabrics in which coloured materials are employed. 

Previous to the researches of Chevreul and Hay, so early as 
1810 indeed, the celebrated Goethé had published his Farben- 
lehre, or Doctrine of Colours;* a work which, but for the reputa- 
tion of its author, and its partial reappearance in an English 
dress, would have long ago sunk into comparative oblivion. The 
Farbenlehre, as originally published, was divided into three 

' L’Optique des Couleurs, fondé sur les simples observations, et tournée sur- 
tout a la pratique de la peinture, de la teinture, et des autres arts colorées, 1740. 

2-The Laws of Harmonious Colouring, adapted to Interior Decorations; with Ob- 
servations on the Practice of House Painting. By D.R. Hay, House Painter and 


Decorator to the Queen. Sixth Edit. Edin., 1847. 
7 In 2 vols. 8vo, with a quarto volume of sixteen plates. 
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parts, Didactic, Controversial, and Historical; but Sir Charles 
Eastlake, who translated it in 1840, has given us only the 
didactic portion, “with such extracts from the other two as 
seemed necessary, in fairness to the author, to explain some of 
his statements.” The attack upon Newton’s optical discoveries 
contained in the author’s preface, is equally presumptuous and 
impertinent. The Newtonian theory is described as an old 
castle, precipitately erected by a youthful architect, and aban- 
doned by those who assisted in its construction and worshipped 
within its walls, and now occupied only by “a few invalids who, 
in simple seriousness, imagine that they are prepared to defend 
it.” Thus “ nodding to its fall, as a deserted piece of antiquity,” 
the mighty Goethe proclaims to the world of science that he 
begins at once to “ raze the Bastille,” and “to dismantle it from 
gable and roof downwards; that the sun may at last shine into 
the old nest of rats and owls, and exhibit to the eye of the 
wandering traveller that labyrinthine, incongruous style of build- 
ing, with its scanty make-shift contrivances, the result of accident 
and emergency, its intentional artifice, and clumsy repairs!” 

It would be an unprofitable task to examine the pagoda of 
card-board which Goethe has substituted for the old castle of 
the prince of philosophers; but it is curious to remark, and not 
unworthy of being recorded, that Sir Charles Eastlake, and other 
cultivators of the highest art, have chosen it as their residence, 
and announced it as a truth, “that the statements of Goethe con- 
tain more useful principles, in all that relates to harmony of colour, 
than any that have been derived from the established (Newtonian) 
doctrine.” It is needless to say to any well-informed reader, that 
Newton never contemplated the esthetic application of his dis- 
coveries, nor to any philosophical artist, that laws of colouring 
that are to guide his hand, and regulate the public taste, must 
have a better foundation than optical paralogisms and poetical 
paradoxes." 

In a very different spirit from that of the German savant is the 
subject of harmonious colouring treated by Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son. Abjuring all theories “ founded upon a fanciful basis,” he 
maintains that a perception of the harmony of colours is a 
natural gift,—that discords in colour can only be perceived by a 
correct eye, in the same manner as discords in music can only be 
perceived by a correct ear,—and that a sound knowledge of the 
subject “can be derived only from a natural perception of the 
harmony of colours, improved and matured by observation.” This 
opinion will doubtless require some modification when we have 
studied it in the light of optical and physiological laws ;—but 


‘The reader will find a severely critical analysis of Goethe’s speculations in 
the Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1840, vol. Ixxii. p. 99-132. 
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before we enter upon the consideration of this and other parts of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s work, we must make our readers ac- 
quainted with the previous and elaborate researches of M. Chev- 
reul, with whose views he has expressed a general concurrence. 

This distinguished member of the Institute had entered upon 
his scientific career as a chemist, and had given to the world 
ample proofs of his analytical skill, when the Government, in 
1825, gave him the superintendence of the dyeing department of 
the Royal Manufactories of the Gobelins. In this office he felt 
it his duty to place the dyeing on a new basis; and he was there- 
fore led to study two distinct subjects, namely, the contrast of 
colours, generally considered, either under their scientific rela- 
tion, or under that of its applications, and the chemical part of 
dyeing. Having incidentally observed the influence of colours 
upon each other in juxtaposition, he studied the subject of acci- 
dental colours in the writings of Buffon, Scherfer, Rumford, 
Prieur, and others; but he failed in finding in them any indica- 
tions of the law of simultaneous contrast of colours which he after- 
wards discovered, and which affords “the means of assorting 
coloured objects so as to obtain the best possible effect from them, 
according to the taste of the person who combines them ; and of 
estimating if the eyes are well organized for seeing and judging of 
colours, or if painters have exactly copied objects of known colours.” 

These views were first given to the public in a lecture, delivered 
at the Institute on the 7th April 1828. In a more mature and 
extended shape, they formed the subject of eight public lectures 
given at the Gobelins, in the course of January 1836 and 
January 1838; and they were published, in the last of these 
years, under the title of “The Principles of the Harmony and 
Contrast of Colours.”* 

If we place beside one another two stripes of different tones 
(degrees of intensity) of the same colour, or two stripes of the 
same tone of different colours, the eye will perceive in the first 
case certain modifications which affect the intensity of the colour, 
and in the second case certain modifications which affect the 
optical composition of the two colours placed in juxtaposition. 
As these modifications make the stripes appear different from 
what they really are,—in the first case, different in the intensity 
of their colour, and in the second case, different in the nature of 
their colours,—M. Chevreul has given them the name of Simul- 
taneous Contrast of Colours ; calling the modification in the in- 
tensity of colour contrast of tone, and the modification which 
affects the optical composition of the two conjoined colours, con- 
trast of colour. 


1 This work, which appeared in one vol. 8vo, with a quarto volume of plates, 
was translated in 1854 by Charles Martel, and published without the plates. 
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Under the head of successive contrast of colours, M. Chevreul 
includes what have been called accidental colours, or those 
which are perceived when we turn our eyes from one or more 
coloured objects to a white or dark ground. Under the name 
of mixed contrast of colours he includes those which arise from 
the mixture of a red colour with the colour seen after looking 
for some time at another colour. When we look, for example, 
at a red wafer for a short time, the eye will see green; and when 
the eye, thus impressed, looks at a yellow colour, the union of these 
is an example of mixed contrast. 

In order to show the importance of attending to the pheno- 
mena of the mixed contrast of colours, M. Chevreul mentions 
two important facts communicated to him by dealers in coloured 
fabrics. 

1. “ When a purchaser has for a considerable time looked at 
a yellow fabric, and is then shown orange or scarlet stuffs, it is 
found that he takes them to be amaranth red or crimson; for 
there is a tendency in the retina, excited by yellow, to acquire an 
aptitude to see violet, whence all the yellow of the scarlet or 
orange stuff disappears, and the eye sees ved, or a red tinged 
with violet. 2. If there is presented to a buyer, one after 
another, ed pieces of red stuff, he will consider ‘the last six 
or seven less beautiful than those first seen, although the pieces 
be identically the same. The cause of this error of judgment is, 
that the eyes, having seen seven or eight ved pieces in succession, 
are in the same condition as if they had regarded fixedly, during 
the same period of time, a single piece of red stuff; they have 
then a tendency to see the complementary of red, that is, to see 
green. This tendency goes, of necessity, to enfeeble the bril- 
liancy of the red colour of the pieces seen later. In order that 
the merchant may not be the sufferer by this fatigue of the eyes 
of his customer, he must take care, after having shown the latter 
seven pieces of red, to present to him some pieces of green stuff, 
to restore the eyes to their normal state. If the sight of the 
green be sufficiently prolonged to exceed the normal. state, the 
eyes will acquire a tendency to see ved; then the last seven red 
pieces will appear more beautiful than the others.” 

In studying the subject of simultaneous contrast, when the 
stripes or “coloured spaces have different magnitudes, and are 
placed either close to each other, or at different distances, M. 
Chevreul was led to the following results :— 

1. The effect is a radiating one, setting out from the line 
where the stripes meet. 

2. The effect is reciprocal between two equal surfaces in juxta- 
position. 
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3. The effect still exists, but in a less degree, when the stripes 
or coloured spaces are at a distance from each other. 

4, The effect exists when it cannot be ascribed to fatigue of 
the eye. 

The principles thus laid down by M. Chevreul have been ap- 
plied by him, with much ingenuity and success, to almost every 
case in which coloured materials are employed;—to the Gobelins 
a and Beauvais tapestries; to the Savonnerie and other carpets ; 
4 to moreens ; to coloured glass windows; to colour-printing upon 
textile fabrics and paper; to calico printing; to written or printed 
characters on differently coloured papers; to the colouring of 
maps and engravings; to the decoration of churches, theatres, 
' and houses; to military and other uniforms ; to male and female 
clothing ; and to horticulture and flower gardens. 

Notwithstanding the importance of M. Chevreul’s researches, 
and their direct application to so many professions and interests, 
it is a singular fact that they should have remained so long un- 
known to English readers, and so long overlooked by English 
manufacturers. They have been long known and fully appreci- 
i , ated by manufacturers and workmen in every part of France; 
i and hence it is that the porcelain, fancy silks, paper-hangings, 
carpets, ribbands, etc., of French manufacture, have been so 
: superior to those of England in the beauty of their patterns and 
:* the richness and harmony of their colours, as well as in the group- 
ing of the figures, the adoption of the finest models of antiquity, 
and the introduction of flowers, fruit, and foliage, in the very 
forms and colours which nature has given them. 

The inferiority of English art, and the unwillingness of suc- 
cessive governments to patronize it, had, for a long time, excited 
the notice of several men of science, and it was by their reiterated 
complaints that a committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject. Schools of design were sub- 
y sequently established in various parts of the kingdom ; but it 

( was not till the Great Exhibition of 1851 displayed to the world 
the superiority of foreign art, that a powerful impulse was given 
-# to British manufactures. 

Admitting the inferiority of England to “ other countries in 
all the various branches of xsthetic art,” and desirous “ to see 
her rival, and, if possible, excel them,” Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
composed the work which we are about to analyse ; “ venturing,” 
as he says, “to point out what appears to him certain errors and 
misconceptions into which we have fallen, or are liable to fall, 
and endeavouring to show how important it is that all classes of 
the community should appreciate the beautiful, and encourage 
the production of good works.” In the execution of this task, 
our author abjures all theories and speculations whatever. He 
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renounces altogether the aid of physical science, and regards the 
optical and physiological relations of colour as tending to mislead 
rather than to guide the inquirer. Those, he maintains, who 
are to “ instruct us in the harmony of colours must be thoroughly 
imbued with the true feeling for the subject, and must possess 
that natural perception of colour which, though it may be im- 
proved, cannot be obtained by mere study.” Although, as will 
afterwards appear, we cannot entirely concur in these views, yet 
regarding a knowledge of harmonious colouring as depending 
more on facts than on theories, and believing that its principles 
and rules may be most correctly obtained from the writings of 
those who have studied the finest works of art in various coun- 
tries, we shall endeavour to convey to our readers the opinions 
and decisions which Sir Gardner Wilkinson has given on the 
various subjects embraced in his valuable work. That his judg- 
ments have been formed after ample opportunities of observation 
and study, and are therefore entitled to much weight, will ap- 
pear from a brief notice of his life and writings, which we have 
been enabled to present to our readers. 

Sir John Gardner Wilkinson was born on the 5th October 
1797 ; and was the son of the Rev. John Wilkinson and Mary 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Richard Gardner, and great-great- 
granddaughter of Sir Salathiel Lovell of Harleston, one of the 
Barons of Exchequer in the reign of Queen Anne. Having lost 
his father and mother at an early age, he was placed under the 
charge of the Rev. Dr Yates, one of the chaplains of Chelsea 
College. He was sent to school at Harrow in 1813, and in 
1816 he matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford. Having met 
at his father’s house the celebrated African traveller, Mr Jack- 
son, and listened as a child to his interesting adventures, he 
evinced an early passion for travel; and while he was at Oxford, he 
availed himself of his long vacations to visit Belgium, France, and 
Spain. So eager, indeed, was he to gratify his favourite propen- 
sity, that he no sooner passed his examination for his B.A. degree 
in 1819, than he again went to the Continent without putting on 
his bachelor’s gown. 

In choosing a profession, Mr Wilkinson gave a preference to 
the army, and by the advice of his cousin, Major-General Sir 
Lovell Lovell, his name was entered on Lord Bridgewater’s list 
for appointment to a cornetcy by purchase in the 14th Light 
Dragoons. While preparing himself for his profession, it was his 
intention to make a tour through Italy and the East; but having 
become acquainted with Sir William Gell at Naples, he was advised 
by him to make his visit to Egypt something better than one of 
idle curiosity, and he therefore deferred his departure for Egypt 
till he had prepared himself by studying all that was then known 



















































of that country, from the works of Dr Thomas Young and other 
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writers on Egyptian antiquities. Substituting, therefore, the 
study of ancient monuments and the decyphering of hierogly- 
phics for fortification and military drawing, he abandoned his 
purpose of entering the army, and in 1821 left Italy for 
Alexandria. 

In pursuing his Egyptian studies with Sir William Gell, they 
adopted Dr Young’s method of reading the hieroglyphics alpha- 
betically ; and their various attempts to decypher the characters 
according to the alphabetic or phonetic process, which are pre- 
served in the note-books they then kept, afford indisputable evi- 
dence of Dr Young’s priority to Champollion in that important 
discovery. 

When our author had reached Cairo, in 1822, with his friend 
and fellow-collegian, Mr Wiggett of Allanbury Park, Berkshire, 
he made a large collection of hieroglyphical and other drawings 
from the monuments of Egypt and Nubia, many of which, by 
Dr Young’s advice, were published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature. After spending four or five months 
of 1823 in the Eastern Desert, between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, he returned to Cairo, and in the following February revisited 
Upper Egypt, where, after a skirmish with the rebels who had 
enlisted under Sheikh Ahmed’s standard against Mohammed 
Ali, he took refuge in an island near Sivot from the great plague 
of 1824, which made such fearful ravages at Cairo, and pene- 
trated even to the upper country. The events which preceded 
and accompanied this dreadful epidemic were very remarkable. 

As in the days of Herodotus, violent rain is still thought to 
portend calamities to Egypt. Its unusual continuance at the 
beginning of 1824 appeared to justify the prognostics of one of 
the “wise men,” who had foretold that “in that year Egypt 
would be visited by rain, fire, sword, pestilence, and famine.” 
The prophecy excited universal interest, and, soon after it was 
announced, violent rain fell in Cairo and all Lower Egypt. The 
streets became streams of water; numerous houses, drenched by 
the rain, crumbled and fell; and in many others, consisting of 
three stories, the water penetrated through each successive ceil- 
ing into the lower rooms, so that a single day more of rain would 
have laid in ruins every house in Cairo. The damp from so 
much water, and the alarm spread through the whole population, 
created a general expectation of the plague, which soon made its 
appearance. At the same time the arsenal caught fire; and the 

owder magazine having blown up and destroyed a great part of 
the citadel, the flames threatened to extend to the whole of Cairo. 
The terror thus produced had scarcely subsided, when intelli- 
gence arrived from Upper Egypt of the rebellion of Sheikh 
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Ahmed. The dread of anarchy and plunder was thus added to 
four out of the five calamities foretold by the mysterious seer ; 
and it was not long before famine, the result of civil war, com- 
pleted the fatal list. 

Towards the close of 1824 our author made two journeys to 
the Fyoom, and completed his map of that province. In the 
winter of 1825 he extended his survey to the Little and the two 
Great Oases, and in 1826 to the Ababdeh Desert, from Kossayo 
to the emerald mines of Berenice, and about half a degree farther 
south. ‘Towards the end of the same year, and again in 1830, 
he was occupied with the survey of the Eastern Desert from 
Kossayo northwards to Suez, together with the valley of the 
Nile; but the results of this long and laborious undertaking 
have, from causes with which we are unacquainted, not been 
published. 

During two or more visits to Thebes, where he remained each 
time upwards of twelve months, he was enabled to complete the 
materials which he had previously collected for his great work, 
“On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” and 
his large topographical survey of that ancient city ; and he was 
preparing to make another visit to Upper Egypt in 1833, when, 
from exposure to the sun during his long and frequent journeys 
in summer, his health gave way, and he was obliged to quit 
Egypt for its recovery. But though thus interrupted in his re- 
searches, he availed himself of the first opportunity of resuming 
them. He accordingly left England in 1837 for the purpose of 
revisiting Cairo, but he was stopped by ill health at Paris, and 
it was not till 1841 that he was able to accomplish the object 
which he had so much at heart. 

The reputation which Mr Wilkinson had now acquired as an 
author, and the great value of his Egyptian researches, gave him 
a just claim to some of those marks of distinction which, even in 
this country, literary services occasionally command. In 1839 
Her Majesty conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, and 
in 1852 he received the degree of D.C.L. from the University of 
Oxford. 

In 1843 Sir Gardner Wilkinson made a third journey to 
Egypt, and spent two years abroad, visiting also Syria, Constan- 
tinople, Dalmatia, Sicily, the Regency of Tunis, and other coun- 
tries ; and in 1848, in his fourth journey, he went through Upper 
Egypt to Gebel Birkel, and the fourth cataract in Upper Ethi- 
opia. After spending two years in Italy and other countries, 
and visiting, in 1850, Belgium and France, he returned for the 
fifth time to Egypt, in 1855, with the view of examining the 
Christian remains in that country ; but a coup de soleil at Thebes 
prevented him from completing his researches, and he was 
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enabled only to collect some of the principal materials for a work, 
which we hope may yet be published, as the nucleus of some 
future examination of those neglected monuments. 

In October 1856, Sir Gardner married Miss Lucas, daughter 
of Henry Lucas, Esq., of Uplands, Glamorganshire, descended 
from a family well knewn in the History of England. Lady 
Wilkinson is already known as the author of an interesting work 
“On the Wild Flowers of England,” and is well suited by her 
talents and accomplishments to assist her husband in any future 
investigations which he may desire to make in that country to 
which he has devoted so many years of his life. 

The greater part of the researches to which we have thus 
briefly referred, form the subject of many valuable and highly 
esteemed works. The most important of these are—his “ Hiero- 
glyphical Extracts, and Materia Hieroglyphica,” published in 
1827-28; his “Topography of Thebes and Modern Egypt ;” 
his “ Modern Egypt and Thebes ;” his “ Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians,” in six vols.; his ‘ Dalmatia and 
Montenegro ;” his “ Popular Account of the Private Life, Man- 
ners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” in two vols. ; his 
“ Handbook of Egypt ;” his ‘“‘ Egypt under the Pharaohs ;” and 
the interesting volume on “ Colour and Taste,” which we shall 
now proceed to analyse. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson divides this work into three Parts :— 

Part I. On Colour. 

Part II. On the Necessity of a Diffusion of Taste among all 

classes. 

Part III. On Dressed or Geometrical Gardens. 

After endeavouring to show that a knowledge of harmonious 
colouring can be obtained only “from facts and their results ;” 
that the perception of this harmony is “a natural gift,” and can 
be taught only, in so far as it is teachable, “by those who 
possess the faculty of perceiving it ;” our author, in illustrating 
these views, discusses several important points which it is neces- 
sary to consider. 

One of these points, which possesses a considerable interest 
both in its theoretical and practical aspect, is the proper position 
of colours in the interior of a building, or when applied to parts 
of a picture at different distances from the eye. According to 
some authors, the proper position of colours should be deduced 
from the manner in which they are presented to us in nature. 
Because the grass at our feet is green, the lower part of a wall 
should bear the same colour; while, as the brown earth is be- 
neath the grass, a brown colour should occupy a still humbler 
place; and as the lofty sky rejoices in azure, so a blue colour 
should decorate the ceiling. Although our author justly de- 
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nounces such an order of colours, yet he approves of the blue 
having a prominent place in a ceiling, not because the sky is 
blue, but because cold transparent colours are of use in that 
position, as they not only give lightness to the upper parts of a 
room, but “convey an impression of additional height when it is 
required, and accord with the gradations of distance, and other 
necessary conditions.” It has been denied, indeed, that any 
effect of distance, or rather of difference of distance, can be 
obtained by using any particular colour or colours; but Sir 
Gardner states it as a fact not at all doubtful, that a ceiling 
may, to all appearance, be raised or lowered by these means,— 
that blue in many positions seems to recede, and that red comes 
nearer the eye, as frequently observable on coloured glass windows. 

This very remarkable observation,—which, by the way, can 
only be made with two eyes,—is a scientific fact capable of the 
most rigorous demonstration. It was first pointed out by Sir 
David Brewster, and published in his description of what he 
calls a Chromatic Stereoscope.' If we look with both eyes 
through a dens about three inches in diameter, any object having 
colours of very different degrees of refrangibility,—such as the 
boundary lines on a map coloured with red on one side and blue 
on the other; a red rose among green leaves, and on a blue 
background ; or any scarlet object whatever, on a violet ground ; 
or, in general, any two simple colours not nearly of the same 
degree of refrangibility,—the differently coloured parts of the 
object will appear at different distances from the observer. 

If we place, for example, a small red and violet disc, like the 
smallest wafer, beside one another, so that the line joining their 
centres is perpendicular to the line joining the eyes, and suppose 
that rays from both wafers enter the eyes when their optical 
axes are parallel, it is obvious that the distance between the 
violet images on each retina will be Jess than the distance 
between the real images; and consequently, the eyes will 
require to converge their axes to a nearer point in order to 
unite the red images, than in order to unite the violet images ; 
the red images, consequently, will appear at this nearer point 
of convergence, just as in the lenticular stereoscope the more 
distant pair of points in the dissimilar image appear, when 
united, nearer to the eye. 

“Tt is an obvious result,” says Sir D. Brewster, “ of these 
observations, that in painting, and in coloured decorations of all 
kinds, the red or less refrangible colours should be given to the 
prominent parts of the object to be represented, and the blue or 
more refrangible colours to the background, and the parts of the 
objects that are to retire from the eye.” 


! Treatise on the Stereoscope, pp. 126-129. 
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But, independently of the fact that differences of distance are 
given, in binocular vision, by differences of colours differently 
refrangible, there are obvious reasons why, in decorated apart- 
ments, the colours should be lighter from the floor upwards. 
Supposing that the windows are equi-distant from the floor and 
the ceiling, the ceiling must always be less illuminated in the 
daytime, whether the sun is shining or not; and hence it is 
necessary that, if coloured at all, the ceiling should be as nearly 
white as possible. In a climate like ours, where the windows of 
our apartments cannot be very large, and where the ceiling and 
angles are of necessity but feebly illuminated,—owing to the 
obstruction of the light by window-curtains,—light carpeting, 
light furniture even, and light paper-hangings are most desira- 
ble, and especially when the walls are covered with engravings 
or paintings. 

Those who argue that the place of colours should be deter- 
mined by their place in nature, maintain, with apparent con- 
sistency, that the colours which we should use, must be 
determined by their quantity in nature. The prevalence of 
green, therefore, in our fields and in our foliage, is held to be an 
argument for the copious introduction of that colour into our 
apartments ; but in our judgment the prevalence of this colour 
out of doors, is the very reason why we should dispense with it 
in our apartments. In southern climates, where the brilliant 
green of our fields is unknown, we might, with great propriety, 
refresh ourselves with the sight of it in our decorations. Within 
the arctic circle, an eye accustomed to the blue and white tints 
of nature, would rest with peculiar satisfaction on the verdant 
colours of the temperate zone,—and even a sensation of heat 
might be derived from the warmer colours of the spectrum. 

In discussing this subject, Sir Gardner Wilkinson considers 
“the introduction of large quantities of green as one of the 
mistakes which always creeps in when society becomes artificial, 
and as one of the signs of a want or of a decline of taste.” In 
place of adopting “ for ornamentation ” the quantities and ar- 
rangement of colours found in nature, he is of opinion that “ we 
should generally deviate widely from them ;” and that it would 
be absurd to “use the same quantity of green with which nature 
covers the large expanse of a landscape, or to introduce into any 
part of a building the mass of green we see in a single tree.” 


“It may be admitted,” he adds, “as Burnet observes, that the 
colours to which the eye is accustomed in nature are those that are to 
be songht for in a landscape painting, ‘such as blue, white, or grey 
in skies; green, in trees and grass; brown or warm grey, in earth, 
wood, or stone.’ But this is a totally different question from the 
treatment of pure, flat, positive colours used for decorative purposes, 
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where no ‘toning to those hues most common in nature’ is required, 
or admissible. The painting is a copy of nature; not so a building, 
or a carpet. Attention to the due ‘ equilibrium’ may be necessary in 
one as in the other; but from the use of mixed or compound hues in 
the former, and of positive or pure colours in the latter, their treat- 
ment, as well as their effect, is very distinct ; and while in paintings, 
especially landscapes, the colouring chiefly consists of various combina- 
tions far removed from the primaries (red, yellow, and blue), in orna- 
mentation the due effect is produced by the union of positive colours, 
most of which should be primaries.” 


The same persons who refer us to nature for examples of 
harmonious colouring, maintain that when two colours are found, 
as they frequently are, in flowers, they must necessarily be in 
harmony. If this were true, there could be no such thing as 
harmonic colours,—for nature presents us with numerous objects 
in which two discordant colours are combined. For such a 
combination two reasons may be assigned. By uniting each of 
the seven prismatic colours with their discords, as well as with 
their concords, a much greater variety of colouring is obtained, 
and the natural world is thus decked in a gayer and more 
gorgeous attire. But flowers and other natural objects are not 
made to be examined singly. A number of flowers, in each of 
which the colours are not discordant, may be so placed as to 
form a harmonious group; and in the conservatory or the 
flower garden, or even in the fields or in the heath, one of the 
discordant colours of a single flower or plant may stand in har- 
monious combination with another discordant colour in its neigh- 
bour. Sir Gardner Wilkinson replies differently to the admirer 
of natural combinations :— 

“The same acceptation,” he says, “of the colours of nature as 
necessary concords, must be extended to sounds, and we must, at least, 
allow her the credit of giving them to the notes of birds, and the 
voices of other animals; yet every one will admit, that the sounds 
uttered by a parrot and a pig, though quite natural, are far from 
agreeable. So, too, with flowers; and as some are most beautiful 
and harmonious in their colours, others are discordant; and few 
persons will go so far as to maintain, that all nature’s works are 
equally pleasing, or that the figures of all animals being beautiful, we 
are tu admire the hippopotamus, or other hideous creatures, as well 
as the most graceful. It might be as reasonable to maintain that 
every odour in nature is agreeable, as that every combination of 
colour in nature is so.” 

In support of these views, our author adduces an argument 
which, though highly interesting in its details, may not be very 
convincing to the admirers of colours naturally combined. 
“Those,” he remarks, “who appeal to nature as their guide, 
should rather consult the natural taste of man in colour,” which 
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is “in accordance with the coloured ornamentations of the best 
periods, and of people most remarkable for taste.” In the 
coloured works of the Arabs, for example, or other orientals, 
such as in carpets and other ornamental fabrics, the finest taste 
has been displayed. The children of an Arab family of taste, if 
furnished by chance with a number of colours, “will arrange 
them into a pattern in some pleasing concord, and often produce 
toys remarkable for the beauty of their coloured ornaments.” 

Thirty or forty years ago, Sir Gardner saw, even in the streets 
of Cairo, the most striking combinations of colour, “in the 
hands of the unsophisticated members of the community ;” and 
he states that Mr Salt, our late consul-general of Egypt, and a 
man of great taste, often purchased the playthings of children, 
on account of the beauty of their fancy designs. Among these, 
our author saw “an orange, into the surface of which they had 
cut a mosaic pattern, leaving the orange rind as a ground, and 
filling in all the triangular and other hollows, with various 
brilliant colours,—than which nothing could be found more 
harmonious in the mosaics of Italy or Damascus, or on the walls 
of the Alhambra.” 

Among European nations, Sir Gardner considers the Italians 
as having the truest perception of the harmony of colours, and 
he warns our English artists to follow the taste of Italy rather 
than that of Germany, which is unfavourably displayed “ in the 
lower part of the great staircase of the British Museum, in the 
windows of the south aisle of Cologne Cathedral, and in the 
corridor and other parts of that frightful building, the Pina- 
kothec of Munich.” The Italians use freely the primary reds, 
blues, and yellows, and the greens and other compounds in 
smaller proportions, and they obtain a balance of tone ; placing 
deeper colours near the ground, and more transparent ones on 
the upper parts of a wall. 

The preference which is given in this country to dull colours, 
and our general indifference to the beauty of colour, as shown in 
the neutral tints or quiet colours of our churches and other public 
buildings, has been ascribed by some writers to our familiarity 
with the sober and grey tints of a northern climate. Sir Gardner, 
in admitting the fact, rejects the explanation of it. The in- 
habitants of North America, Siberia, and other arctic regions, as 
he states, employ the three primaries and other brilliant colours, 
and some centuries ago the same taste for highly coloured deco- 
ration existed even in England. Public monuments, the in- 
teriors of houses, and even churches, were ornamented with rich 
colours, and the brilliant colours of their glass windows were not 
isolated in walls of plaster and of stone. According to Mr 
Ruskin, the builders of the cathedrals of these days “laid upon 
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them the brightest colours they could obtain;” and he adds, 
that “there is not a truly noble monument in Europe which has 
not been either painted all over, or originally touched with paint, 
mosaic, and gilding in its prominent parts.” 

From these discussions Sir Gardner is led to treat at consider- 
able length, and with much learning, of coloured glass windows, 
a subject which is now exciting universal attention. It is a 
question of some difficulty, and one which our author does not 
discuss, to what extent the decorations of coloured glass can be 
properly introduced into private houses and public buildings. 
It is very obvious that, in apartments commonly occupied by 
the family, and in which they work and read, such a mode of 
illumination would be wholly unsuitable. In rooms containing 
pictures, or objects of natural history or of vertu, coloured glass 
windows are likewise inadmissible. They must be confined to 
lobbies, staircases, and corridors, where they are seen only in 
passing, and where the light which they transmit does not inter- 
fere with the general effect, either by the tints which they 
radiate, or by the patches of colour which, in sunshine, they 
throw upon the walls. When, in the country, a window looks 
into an ugly court, or when in town it faces a blank wall or an 
otherwise disagreeable object, the use of coloured glass would 
not be inappropriate, though the same end might be attained 
by employing grey or roughened glass. 

t is a point which has yet to be decided by a jury of un- 
questionable taste, how far churches and other public buildings 
are really decorated, or how far they are really disfigured, by 
paintings or by windows of coloured glass. The solemn services 
of the sanctuary are not likely to be more deeply impressed by 
glimpses of works of art, or by patches of coloured light straying 
over Gothic traceries, and discolouring the faces and draperies 
of the worshippers. Even the holy men, who were driven from 
temples made with hands, found a more peaceful altar in the 
time-worn cavern, on the bleak hillside, or on the blank shore, 
than in the picturesque glen or the rich woodlands of civilisation. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson is of opinion that paintings on panel 
or canvas are out of place in a Christian church. “ When 
paintings,” he says, “ were put up in a Greek temple, it was for 
security, and because beautiful works were honoured by a place 
in that sacred edifice. This was quite consistent with, and will 
explain the fact of their not being dedications ; and their sub- 
jects were seldom connected with religion, or the deity of the 
place. They were not intended as part of the ornamentation 
of the temple ; and, unless the walls were of some uniform hue, 
adapted to their effect, they must have ill accorded with its 
coloured interior. The protection afforded them by the temple 
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was the excuse for their being there: the place was not chosen 
as one suited to works of art ; and if some were dedications, they 
proved the piety rather than the taste of the donor. So, again, 
though the finest pictures may have been painted for churches, 
they are not suited to them on any plea. We do not go to church 
to look at pictures; and churches have seldom either a good 
light, or any other recommendation possessed by picture galleries ; 
to which, moreover, the best paintings have, in process of time, 
been transferred.” 

Although our author thus abjures the introduction of paintings 
into churches, he is in favour of coloured glass windows, which, he 
says, have justly claimed attention in the present day, and which, 
as our readers know, are rapidly finding their way into our 
Presbyterian churches. His approbation, however, of this species 
of ornament is of a very limited kind. He admits that “there 
are some churches the style and decoration of which neither 
require nor accord with coloured glass, such as those of the 
Renaissance painted with large frescoes, where coloured glass 
windows would conceal and interfere with their effect. Nor 
would painted glass,” he adds, “ be suited toa building of Gothic 
style decorated with fresco paintings, such as Giotto’s Chapel at 
Padua.” In such buildings, the windows necessarily consist of 
colourless glass, in order to admit the light required for that 
species of decoration. Our author’s approbation of coloured 
glass windows is still further limited. He considers them as 
admissible only when the interior of the building is painted in 
harmony with them. The admiration which the English have 
for coloured glass windows he thinks inconsistent with their 
objections to colour in the rest of the building, and he pro- 
nounces those persons more consistent who object to colour, 
“both on the window and the wall. A better excuse,” he adds, 
“may be found for their prejudice, than for the caprice of placing 
a coloured window only at the east end of a church, where it stands 
in glaring contrast to all the rest of the white-washed building ; 
and where, from its generally affecting to imitate a ‘ painting, 
it has all the appearance of a transparent blind.” Jn this sen- 
tence, Sir Gardner Wilkinson distinctly condemns all the 
coloured windows in England, wherever the interior of the 
building is not coloured, and coloured harmoniously with the 
windows. . 

During the present epidemic in favour of coloured glass 
windows, and other expensive decorations in our cathedrals and 
places of worship, it is hardly safe to give utterance to opinions 
which’call in question the taste and congruity of this class of 
ornaments. As we shall not presume, however, to discuss the 
question in its religious phase, we hope to evade much of the 
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censure which we should otherwise have incurred. <A temple, 
a cathedral, a church, are buildings essentially different in 
character from a theatre, a circus, a court of justice, or a pre- 
sence chamber. The Worshipped and the worshipper are there, 
and in the awe due to the one, and the humility due from the 
other, we may discover reasonable grounds for a chaste and even 
a severe grandeur in the surrounding edifice. Nothing in 
human art can be more sublime than the interior of the Greek 
or the Gothic temple, with their gigantic columns, their noble 
arches, their many-groined roofs, and their spacious domes— 
their “ long-drawn aisles, and fretted vaults.” Hewn from the 
rocks of a pre-Adamite age, which water and fire had prepared, 
the devout worshipper appreciates their sober hue, which neither 
the builder nor the sculptor would venture to improve. In order 
to throw the light of day upon materials so exquisitely combined, 
windows of large extent are required. The highest art, and the 
finest taste, have been called forth to give to the Gothic window 
its magic forms; and there is perhaps no branch of the fine arts 
which has given so much pleasure to the worshipper who views 
it from within, or to the stranger who regards it from without. 
Its rich and varied forms require no foreign ornament. They 
are beautiful when they transmit the pure light of day, and not 
less so when the wind howls through their broken mullions. 

It is necessary to the stability of every edifice, that the open- 
ings in its walls be no larger than is required for lighting it. If 
a church, therefore, or other public building, has been erected 
without any reference to the use of coloured glass, nothing could 
be more absurd than to adopt a decoration which would reduce 
to more than one-half or one-third the light which is required. 
But even in the case where the windows had been made large 
enough to give a sufficient light when reduced by coloured glass, 
the objections to its use are numerous and well-founded. The 
eye is doubtless pleased with the display of colours, however 
rudely combined, whether in the unpatterned oriental carpet, the 
illuminated missal, or even in the dress of Harlequin. The eye 
of the sage, as well as that of the school-boy, surveys with plea- 
sure the ever-varying forms and colours in the kaleidoscope, the 
splendid tints of polarised light, or even the most formal com- 
binations of mosaic colouring ; and they have ample opportuni- 
ties of gratifying so harmless a taste. Why, therefore, should we 
seek within the walls of a church, or even of a palace, for an in- 
dulgence which we can obtain by the light of day in the boudoir 
or in the staircase, or which we may command at night by sur- 
rounding our artificial lights with all the colours of the rainbow. 
There is no sympathy whatever between coloured glass and stone 
walls, and we might, with as much taste, cover the vestments of 
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the priest, or the gown of the judge, or even the drapery of 
women, with harmonious patches of primary and secondary 
colours. The introduction into churches, poorly endowed, of 
painted glass and coloured borders, is, we trust, the commence- 
ment of a revolution, in which the present system of gorgeous 
colouring will be replaced by a new art, yet to be developed, in 
which colourless combinations of ornamented ground glass will be 
enriched with borders of chaste and simple colouring, which may be 
softened by the interposition of glass of different degrees of rough- 
ness, from almost perfect transparency to almost perfect opacity. 

As the rage for windows of coloured glass will doubtless con- 
tinue, like other equally distasteful varieties of church decora- 
tion, our readers will not be displeased with a brief notice of the 
origin of stained and painted glass, as given by our author. 
When glass is of one uniform hue, it is called stained, and when 
colour is applied to the surface of colourless glass, and then burnt 
in, it is said to be painted. In the “ enamel method,” as it is 
called, the whole picture is painted and burnt in on the pre- 
viously colourless surface; while in the simple mosaic method, 
the picture is composed of pieces of stained glass. In the 
“ mosaic enamel method,” both processes are used. 

“ What is generally called Mosaic glass,” says Sir Gardner, 
“has really some of its details and shadows marked out b 
colours ; and of this kind are the earliest windows of the 1100 
and 1200 in France. For, though composed of coloured pieces 
of glass, held together by the leads, which form the outlines of 
the designs, the shading is made by lines in bistre laid upon the 
surface, and afterwards burnt in; and the same colour is used 
for some of the details and folds of draperies. 

The art gradually grew out of the original simple mosaic _pro- 
cess. But it has long been a question when and where the first 
idea originated, of adding the few shades and bistre lines ; for 
in that was the germ of the enamelled process, and the real ori- 
gin of painted glass.” 

Our author does not mention a process, in which two or three 
plates of stained glass are welded alternately to two or three 
plates of colourless crown glass. The writer of this article, when 
in Switzerland in 1814, found a specimen of this glass, in the 
Abbey of Konigsfelden, near Brugg. It consisted of six plates, 
three of common greenish glass, and other three of stained glass, 
of a reddish pink colour. The effect of the combination was a 
very pale pink,’ different from that of the plates, so that by this 
process any tint whatever may be produced. 

1 This specimen, when cut and polished on its edges, to show the combined 
plates, was presented to Sir Walter Scott, who fitted it up on a stand, and is 


probably now at Abbotsford. 
The choir of the church at Konigsfelden is lighted by eleven coloured glass 
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Windows of stained glass seem to have been used in the fourth 
century, in the age of Constantine, and probably a century ear- 
lier. From Byzantium, the repository of all the arts after the 
age of Constantine, coloured glass windows passed into the west 
of Europe. About 400 they were used in the San Paolo-fuori- 
le-mura at Rome, built by Constantine ; and in the sixth cen- 
tury, in the Apse of S. Giovanni Laterano, at Rome. Before 
the 1100, they were employed in France; and in Flanders and 
Germany, in the 1200. Although there can be no doubt that 
we owe to the Byzantine Greeks the art of painting upon glass, 
yet France had the merit of bringing the art to a perfection 
which the Greeks could never have attained, and of giving to 
the paintings a brilliancy which constitutes its real merit. 

In reference to “ the choice of style in coloured windows,” 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson recommends for study and imitation the 
mosaic glass of the 1200. That of the next century, he ad- 
mits, is often richer in the colour of the material, but inferior 
“in the arrangement of the colours and the character of the 
ornamentation.” According to Lavarte,'’ quoted by our author— 

“ The merit of the windows of the 1200 is their perfect harmony 
with the general effect of the edifices to which they belong. . . . 
In the middle of the fifteenth century, the revolution in the art of 
painting upon glass was complete. . . . Thenceforth glass was 
nothing more than the material subservient to the painter, as canvas 
or wood in oil painting. Glass painters went so far as to copy upon 
white glass, as upon canvas, the masterpieces of Raffaelle, Michael 
Angelo, and the other great painters of the Italian Renaissance. 
: We also find entire windows painted in mono-chromatic 
tints. . . . But the era of glass painting was at an end. From 
the moment that it was attempted to transform an art of purely 
monumental decoration into an art of expression, its intention was 
perverted, and this led of necessity to its ruin.” 


In the mosaic windows are placed a series of medallions, or 
lozenges—circular, oval, or of other shapes—containing Scripture 
subjects, and surrounded by a coloured mosaic ground; the 
medallions, with a rich border, form the whole window; and 
hence they are called medallion windows, to distinguish them 
from canopied windows, which contain the figures of saints under 
canopies. Very fine specimens of the medallion window are 
found in the cathedrals of Rheims, Chartres, Bruges, Auxerre, 
Sens, and the Sainte Chapelle in Paris. 

In the latter part of the 1300, the coloured window assumed 
gradually the character of a large picture, until, in 1500, the 
whole window, though consisting of several lights, was covered 
windows, by whose light, we believe, are displayed the portraits of all the 


knights that fell in the battle of Sempach. 
" Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages. 
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with one picture; “ and mosaic yellow canopies, and monstrous 
transparent columns, with other architectural accessories, defied 
all harmony of colour, proportion, and possibility.” In the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the revolution in the art of glass 
painting was complete, and “ its era was at an end.” Glass was 
merely the ground which a painter substituted for canvas; and 
the works of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, and other great painters, 
were copied upon white glass. “ The attempt to transform an 
art of purely ornamental decoration into an art of expression, 
led, according to our author, to its ruin.” 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Sir Gardner, in his 
interesting inquiry, into the true principles of glass painting ; 
but such of our artists or readers who are interested in the sub- 
ject, will be gratified with the following list of the conditions or 
properties of coloured glass windows :— 


“ They should be subservient to the general ornamentation, their 
object being decorative ; they should assimilate to, and aid the de- 
corations and style of the building ; they should not be a contrast to 
a white wall, nor pretend to be a painting or large picture ; the small 
figures in the medallions, though conventional, should be good, not 
imitations of a rude style, and should be part of the coloured effect 
of the window, when seen at a distance; broad opaque shadows 
should not be introduced, nor an attempt be made to convert the flat 
into a round style ; figures larger than life should be avoided, as in- 
jurious to the proportions of a building; no great expanse of one 
colour in one place should catch the eye; and a picture extending 
over two or more lights, cut by an opaque mullion, is inconsistent and 
offensive. A quantity of white glass is bad and poor, and yellow is 
better than white for preventing red and blue from appearing purple 
at a distance. ‘The border should be in proportion to the size of the 
light ; too small, and even too large a quantity of ground between 
medallions, should be avoided ; but the medallions should not be all 
of the same form, and the patterns should not be too small, nor have 
a spotted appearance, as in a kaleidoscope ; the primary colours 
should predominate over the secondary and tertiary ; and the best 
windows for imitation are those of the 1200. In rosette windows, 
the traeery lights, or openings, should radiate from the centre, rather 
than be concentric. But coloured glass is not required in buildings 
of the Renaissance style.” 


From the subject of coloured glass windows, and the principle 
of glass painting, our author passes to the consideration of the 
perception of colour, the balance of colour, and the manner in 
which colours affect each other. The perception of the harmony 

1 As very few persons have seen a really good kaleidoscope, we presume that 
our author may not be of this number. When the instrument is good, and the 
grouné properly chosen, and the objects of a right colour, and properly illumi- 
nated, there can be no such thing as spotting in the patterns, which never have 
been, and never can be, equalled by the most skilful artist. 
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of colours he considers, as we have already seen, a natural gift ; 
and he asserts, that those who possess it can no more help per- 
ceiving at first sight whether their arrangement forms a concord 
or a discord, than they can help distinguishing ved from green, 
which one out of every 750 cannot do.’ “ To give an eye for 
colour,” he says, “is no more possible than to give an ear for 
sound; and though both might be improved by study, if pos- 
sessed, so both may be impaired by bad habit.” 

In order to improve our natural perception of colours, we 
must not only ascertain “ what two, or more, when placed to- 
gether, are concords or discords,” but also the “ quantity of 
each,” as well as their “ proper position.” We have already 
explained the opinions of M. Chevreul on the contrast or mutual 
influence of colours. Sir Gardner, adopting similar views, men- 
tions harmony by contrast as the most important, namely, red or 
scarlet with blue, and orange with blue. Some, he says, are con- 
trasts by coldness, as those just mentioned; and some by dif- 
ference of lucidity, as yellow contrasted with black or with brown. 
The next is harmony by analogy, as crimson and red brown, 
purple and crimson, yellow and gold. There is also harmony of 
tones, as different blues, reds, etc., the light one being the 
ground for the darker; and lastly, harmony of hues, as verdigris 


green to lighten up blue green, and scarlet with dark red. Har- 
mony by contrast, and harmony by analogy, consist in the due 
proportion of two or more colours which are concords. 

In all our inquiries into the harmony of colours, it is necessary 
to classify them, an operation which has been performed very 
differently by different individuals. The following is adopted by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson :— 


“A. Primaries (Simple colours): blue, red, and yellow. 

B. Seconpartes (Compound colours): purple (composed of blue 
and red); orange (composed of red and yellow); green 
(composed of blue and yellow). 

C. Tertiartes (J/ived colours): russet (composed of purple and 
orange); citrine (composed of orange and green); and 
olive (composed of green and purple). 

D. (Irregular colours): brownish greys, neutral tints, drabs, stone 
colour, ete. 

. (Ectreme colours): black and white.” 
As it is difficult to ascertain what idea is conveyed by the 
mention of any colour, whether primary, secondary, or tertiary, 
' This is a mistake, as it will be seen from our Review On Colour Blindness, in 
vol. xxiv., p. 342, that Dr George Wilson, to whose researches our author refers, 
found, from the examination of 1154 persons of different professions, that 1 in 


every 18 was colour blind, the ratios in different classes being from 1 in every 
8.4 to 1 in every 50. 
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Sir Gardner is of opinion, in reference to primary colours, that 
red is best represented by the colour of the Verbena melindris, 
yellow by gamboge moistened with water, and blue by the deepest 
colour of the sky, or by lapis lazuli, or French blue. 

In order to give an idea of what is meant by different 
colours in different languages, Sir Gardner has drawn up a 
very interesting table, occupying eight closely printed pages, 
in which he has given the names of the principal colours iu 
English, Arabic, French, German, Greek, Latin, and Italian. 
This valuable table, the result of much learning and research, 
is followed by an elaborate discussion of the arrangement oi 
colours, in twenty-one sections, occupying upwards of seventy 
pages. In the sixteenth section he begins by treating of the 
arrangement of colours by twos, showing their agreement or 
disagreement, in order to establish their effect upon each other 
by juxtaposition, without reference to the quantity of each. The 
following are the most pleasing :— 


“1. Blue and orange or gold. 7. Green and gold. 
2. Blue and scarlet. 8. Black and orange or gold. 
3. Blue and white. 9. Horse chesnut brown and 
4. Blue and black. orange (or gold). 
5. Blue and horse chesnut. 10. Brown and gold. 
6. Purple and orange or gold. 11. Brown and gold.” 


This table is followed by one of thirty-two pages, showing the 
concords and discords of several colours, and mentioning the 
plants whose colours, either simply or in combination, illustrate 
his views. Although the details in this table are of great prac- 
tical value to the artist and the amateur, we can find room only 
for a specimen of it :— 

1. “ Blue and red harmonize, but want yellow, and scarlet is pre- 
ferable to red. In flowers, Double Delphinium.” 

2. “ Red and green wanting. When the red approaches to dark, a 
discord. When the red has a scarlet hue, and the green is bright 
and rather yellow, the combination is less disagreeable than when the 
latter is bluish green; and though this may be contrary to theory, 
which requires more blue to balance the red and yellow of the scarlet, 
the fact is proved by experience; thus the flower and leaf of the scarlet 
geraniums accord better than the same flower with the blue leaf of the 
Iris or Flag.” 

3. “ Yellowand green harmonize, but inferior to orange and gree. 
Yellow and pink discord, disagreeable and poor.” 

4, “Scarlet and green, better than red and green, and still better 
than crimson and green, but wanting.” 

5. “ Crimson and blue harmonize, but wanting yellow, they do not 
combine so well as blue and scarlet.” 


In the interesting table, of which this is a specimen, our 
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author treats of the combination of two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, and eight colours, and refers to the succeeding sections 
of his work for explanatory information. 

In order to illustrate by examples the effect of a combination 
mentioned in the table, Sir Gardner refers to the actual com- 
binations as given in the coloured plates of several works, such 
as Waring and Macquoid’s Architectural Art in Italy and Spain ; 
Griiner’s Fresco Decorations of Italian Churches and Palaces ; 
Digby Wyatt’s Memoirs of the Middle Ages ; Mr Owen Jones’ 
great work on the Alhambra, and his Grammar of Ornament ; 
and the Messrs Day’s Treasury of Ornamental Art. 

In the last or twenty-first of the sections we have mentioned, 
our author gives an account of the very interesting and elabo- 
rate researches of Mr Babbage on the employment of coloured 
papers for printing, with the view of determining the colours of 
inks and of papers which are least fatiguing to the eye. With 
this view Mr Babbage provided THIRTY vols., each containing 
paper of different colours, and having tables of logarithms printed 
on them in black ink; and also twenty-one vols., two of which 
were printed with black ink ; two with light, and two with dark 
blue; two with purple ; two with dark, and two with light red ; 
two with dark, and two with light green; two with olive, and 
one with metallic ink. The coloured sheets of paper employed 
were— 

' No. of Sheets. No. of Sheets. 
Purple, . ‘ ‘ 14 Yellow, orange, buff, etc., 42 
Blue, ° ; ‘ 13 Greys and neutral tints, 40 
Green, . ‘ . 23 — 
Red, pink, ete., . . 18 150 
After a careful examination of these papers, Mr Babbage 

found that the order of distinctness in which coloured papers 

with black ink are most suited for use, are as follows :— 

“1. White paper cream coloured. 9. Light purplish grey. 
Do. do. bluish. 10. Light bluish grey. 

. Light echrous yellow tinge. 11. Bright yellow. 

. Light ochrous with warm or 12. Bright pea green. 

redder tinge. 13. Bright yellow orange. 

. Light ochrous with yellow 14. Bright blue. 

tinge. 15. Vermillion. 

6. Light greenish tinge. 16. Purple. 

7. Light pink tinge. 17. Carmine pink. ” 

8. Light straw colour. 

When black ink is used upon white paper, the distinctness is 
4maximum ; but it is said to be more fatiguing to the sight 
than on some other colours, especially in a strong light, and it 
is stated “ that a light tone of ochrous yellow is more comfort- 
able to the eye for long-continued use. This is a more im- 
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portant point to determine than the degree of distinctness ; and it 
appears from a careful comparison by Mr Babbage, that, with 
black ink, papers Nos. 3 and 4 are better for long use than No, 
1; the green of No. 12 more comfortable than Nos. 11, 13, 14, 
15, 16, and 17; No. 6 better than No. 12; and Nos. 15 and 17 
very fatiguing, and red far more so, especially by candle-light. 
The general result of these observations is, that black ink upon 
red ochrous yellow paper, when not too yellow, is the best for 
the eyes by candle-light. Dr George Wilson, in his book on 
Colour Blindness, has mentioned an opinion of Sir David 
Brewster’s, that orange yellow light exercises a more powerful 
action upon the retina than white light of greater intensity ; so 
that, if this should prove generally true, it would explain the 
superior distinctness of black upon yellowish paper. 

Having had occasion to repeat Mr Babbage’s experiments on 
the coloured papers referred to, which he kindly presented to 
us, we found it very difficult to decide upon the degrees of dis- 
tinctness and fatigue which they produced. We are persuaded 
that different eyes have different degrees of sensibility to the 
same colour, and we know that the eyes of the same individual 
are not equally sensitive to colours, just as one ear will hear the 
chirp of the cricket while the other is deaf to it, and yet the 
vision and the hearing in both cases perfect. The subject must, 
therefore, be studied inductively, and that which is found to be 
true with a great number of individuals may be received as 
scientific truth. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson concludes the first part of his volume 
On Colour with the following summary of “necessary conditions” 
for harmonious combinations :-— 

“1. The eye is the proper judge of colour, and the perception of 
colour is a natural gift. 

2. We should abstain from theories till the subject is understood. 

3. Flowers and other ornaments should be conventional, not direct 
copies of natural objects; nor should we tread on these in carpets, 
nor walk on the tracery of architecture. 

4, The three primary colours, red, blue, and yellow, which are a 
concord, should predominate in ornamentation; yet scarlet (which is 
really a compound colour) looks better than red, even with blue and 
yellow, and always so when with blue alone, with which it does not 
assume the same purple hue as does a red (or a crimson) in juxta- 
position with blue, owing to the yellow in the scarlet. 

5. A fillet of yellow (or some other colour when there are many) 
should be placed between, or near to, red and blue, to obviate their 
purple effect. 

6. The two accidental colours do not necessarily harmonize. 

7. Harmony is not limited to similarity of colour; but there is 
harmony by contrast also, and contrasts are of different kinds. 
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8. The effect of simultaneous contrasts is to be considered. 

9. The intensity of tones of colours should be equal in the same 
composition, but a dark and a light hue may be used together with 
good effect. 

10. The quantity of colours is to be balanced, and some may be in 
a smaller quantity when combined with certain others. 

11. The proper relative position of colours is to be consulted. 

12. Some colours by candle-light and by daylight have a different 
effect, and allowance is to be made for this. 

13. Colours that accord well, both in their hnes and in certain quan- 
tities, do not always suit every kind of ornament, and some combina- 
tions which suit a carpet and a wall do not answer well for a dress. 

14. In some compositions, and particularly in the painted walls of 
achurch, or other building, the coloured patterns should not cover 
the whole space. The eye requires some repose, and is fatigued by 
any object overloaded with ornament. 

15. A great quantity of the same colour in one part, and little or 
none of it in another, are fatal to the general effect. 

16. Large masses of one single colour should not catch the eye. 
There may be a mass or ground of one colour in the centre, and a 
border of several colours round it. 

17. Bright green may be introduced to lighten up a composition, 
but not in masses except as a ground. Green as a ground must be 
a glaucous green. 

18. Greys and some other neutral colours answer well as a ground, 
and soften the abruptness of contrasts when required. 

19. Two of the primaries may harmonize better with each than 
other two of them, and they accord in different ratios; so, too, be- 
tween any two of the secondaries, and so between the primaries and 
their (accidental) secondary colours.” 


We have thus endeavoured to give our readers as correct an 
account of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s system of harmonious colour- 
ing as our narrow limits will permit. The system is founded on 
jacts or experience alone, and it is placed in direct opposition 
to theories of accidental or harmonic colour, which our author 
pointedly abjures. As he has referred to experiments which we 
have made, and as we have on many occasions maintained what 
may be called the optical or physiological doctrine or theory (if 
that word is more suitable) of harmonious colouring, we are 
called upon to submit the question to a rigorous examination. 

If the laws of colouring are to be obtained from facts, we 
must begin by ascertaining what a fact is. It is the opinion of 
person who has the natural gift, or the perceptive faculty, of 
appreciating harmonious combination ; and in order to obtain 
such facts, we must collect the opinions of men of undoubted 
taste, or gather the facts from an examination of the works of 
art of all ages. Now, the person who possesses this perceptive 
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faculty must first decide what colours are concords, and secondly, 
their due proportions, before he pronounces on their harmony, 
In order to obtain one fact, we must have the concurrent 
opinions of a large number of individuals of acknowledged 
taste and experience; but these can only be collected from the 
study of the best coloured glass windows, or from the paintings 
of the most distinguished masters. That no concurrence is to 
be found in the perceptions of colour by the artists of coloured 
glass windows, or in the perceptions of the most eminent painters, 
we venture to assert. If such a concurrence exists, it must be 
exhibited in a number of facts capable of generalization. It 
would be easy to point out, in the finest works of coloured art, 
as many discords as concords; and there is no painter in whose 
works we cannot point out combinations of colours which are 
reconcileable with no system or theory whatever, whether they 
profess to be founded on facts or optical and physiological prin- 
ciples. It is quite different in the case of harmonies in music, 
with which our author compares those of colour. No discords 
will be found in the works of the great composers ; and did they 
exist to any extent, they might be explained by a state of the 
ear in which it is deaf to certain grave or acute sounds. There 
is, therefore, no system or set of rules for harmonious colouring, 
which can be said to be founded in fact, so as to entitle us to 
question the results of any rational theory entirely independent 
of the varieties of individual organization. 

When the perceptive theory tells us that red and blue are 
concords, which we deny, and maintain that they are discords, 
we ask what kind of reds and blues have been placed in com- 
bination. Were they colours of the spectrum, or were they the 
colours of mineral, vegetable, or animal substances? The red and 
blue of the spectrum may be discords, as they are in theory, while 
the red and blue submitted to the perceptive faculty may be con- 
cords. ed and green are said perceptively to be discords, which 
they are when primary, while in theory they are perfect concords 
when not primary. The cause of this is, that different kinds of 
red and green have been combined, and therefore the perceptive 
faculty has not run counter to theory. These views will be 
rightly appreciated when the true theory of harmonious colour- 
ing is understood, the colours being, of course, the pure primary 
colours of the spectrum — produced by the decomposition of 
white light; or compound colours, produced by thin plates, as 
seen in common or in polarised light. 

In the true theory of harmonious colouring, the harmony 
depends on two conditions—one optical, and the other physio- 
logical. The optical condition is, that the colours, whether two, 
three, or more, shall form white light; and hence it is that the 
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three colours, red, yellow, and blue, are in harmony. The 
physiological condition, to take the case of two colours, is, 
that when the retina is impressed with one of these colours it is 
simultaneously impressed with the other—that is, when it sees 
red it at the same instant sees green, the two making white. 
When the eye, therefore, contemplates in succession red and 
green wafers supposed to be correctly complementary, it transfers 
the complementary red of the green to the red, and increases its 
tint, and then the complementary green of the red to the green, 
and enhances its colour. Had the green wafer been blue, its 
complementary yellow would have made the red scarlet, and the 
complementary green from the red would have made the green 
bluish green. Now, these effects are perfectly analogous with 
what takes place in music. When a string gives out its funda- 
mental sound, it gives out at the same time its harmonics, the 
two being simultaneously heard, just as the two complementary 
or harmonic colours are simultaneously seen.’ 

The harmony produced by the complementary colours may be 
thus explained. The retina is put into different states of vibra- 
tion by different colours. The complementary vibrations from 
the green wafer, namely, those that give red, are in perfect con- 
cord with the stronger ones of the ved wafer; and the complemen- 
tary vibrations from the red wafer, namely, those that give green, 
are in perfect concord with the stronger ones of the green wafer. 
When the colours are compound, each of the component colours 
producing vibrations of different kinds, the concord may not be 
so perfect as when they approximate to primary colours; but 
even in the extreme case, where the compound colour consists 
of rays from opposite ends of the spectrum, the general effect is 
to produce pure white light, which is not a discordant result. 


The second part of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s volume, “On the 
Necessity of a Diffusion of Taste among all Classes,” is sub- 
stantially a Treatise “ On Taste in Ornamental Design,” which, 
indeed, is the running title of the whole part, occupying no less 
than 200 pages. It treats of a great variety of interesting sub- 
jects, and in a large number of woodcuts it presents to the 
reader examples of good and bad taste in the numerous articles 
of household furniture, and in various architectural structures. 
After pointing out the advantages of diffusing a taste for orna- 
mental art among the lower classes, and showing that the most 
beautiful designs may be given to the commonest and cheapest 
utensils and objects in the humblest households, he adopts the 
three maxims given by Vitruvius for architecture, namely, — 


1 The old theory of the fatigue of the eye produced by looking at one colour, 
and referred to by our author, has been long ago abandoned. 
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1. That the articles should answer the purposes for which 

they are intended ; 

2. That they should be durable, or of solid workmanship ; and 

3. That they should possess beauty—not the beauty ob- 

tained from capricious ornament, with which so many 
of our modern productions are overloaded. 

“Taste,” our author adds, “to be useful, must pervade all 
classes; and by this means graceful and beautiful objects for 
everyday use will come into general demand, and be generally 
made. They will also be obtained at a moderate price, and thus 
be placed within the reach of all, instead of being confined to 
the wealthy few who happen to be possessed of cultivated 
taste. For it is not by making what is elegant dear to the pur- 
chaser, that it will be generally appreciated—this is an impedi- 
ment, not an encouragement to it; and until good things are 
within the reach of all, and recognised by the majority, it is in 
vain to hope for excellence in any country.” 

After remarking with Mr Wornum that the prosperity of the 
inhabitants of the small island of ancient Samos was a singular 
instance of the great national benefit to be derived from the 
judicious application of art to manufactures, Sir Gardner ascribes 
the deficiency of taste in articles for common use in England to 
the want of taste among the workmen. The manufacturer, 
when a man of taste, often manufactures beautiful articles 
which the public refuse to buy; and our author mentions an 
Italian who was compelled, in order to support his family, to 
manufacture what did sell—the most commonplace ornaments, 
among which were “dogs and flowers, Canova’s three lanky 
Graces, and elongated vases equally deficient in proportion, form, 
and decoration.” Hence he considers it as a first step to know 
“what to avoid in choosing,” and therefore that the public should 
be taught “what is bad, and why it is so,” rather than what is 
in good taste and what is worthy of notice. 

Among the causes to which our author ascribes the general 
deficiency of taste in England, he mentions the want of Museums 
in our manufacturing and other provincial towns, and the shut- 
ting up on Sundays of the Museums we do possess, especially 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. The first of these causes is 
doubtless the most prominent, and one which it would not be 
difficult to remove. The second is one of more doubtful pro- 
priety, and which might bring evils in its train that would be 
poorly compensated by the amount of diffused taste which it 
might introduce. The diminution in the working hours of the 
population, the increased number of holidays which are given 
and taken, and the number of excursion trains which carry 
crowds of the people, both from town and country, to visit all 
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the objects of interest, and the Museums we have in the larger 
towns, might, if Museums were more general, supply the place 
of art-study on the Sabbath. 

In discussing the various points on which good taste depends, 
Sir Gardner mentions the great importance of a perception of 
the harmony of proportion, which is nowhere better shown than 
in the buildings of the Greeks and the later Italians. “ Sym- 
metry,” he says, “in one sense may be called the harmony of 
proportion, though there is really a difference between propor- 
tion and symmetry ; the latter applying to the concord of the 
different parts with each other, as well as with the whole, as in 
the human figure; while an object which is of one simple form, 
without detachable parts, is regulated by proportion, such as an 
obelisk, and other simple geometrical figures.” The faculty of 
perceiving proportion and symmetry our author considers as a 
natural gift, which may be taught like music, but not acquired 
by rules, however good and well-defined ; thus concurring with 
Professor Cockerell, who observes, “that we begin by admiring 
ornaments, details, and forms, but it is in a more advanced stage 
only that we make all these subordinate to that sense of mythical 
proportion, and that harmony of quantities, which affect the mind 
like a mathematical truth ; and, like a concord of musical sounds 
on the ear, are perceived and confessed as obvious and unalterable.” 

Among the errors in taste committed in the middle ages, and 
even in modern Europe, Sir Gardner mentions the custom of 
representing landscapes, or a number of distant figures, in bas- 
relief, upon metal, stone, and similar materials,—a practice not 
followed by the Greeks, who never represented distance or per- 
spective as the ground of their basso-relievos. For a similar 
reason, he reprobates landscapes upon fictile vases, or even upon 
a porcelain cup, as is done in the sumptuous vases of Sévres 
manufacture, and in porcelain plates “where the landscape is 
buried beneath meat and vegetables.” No less offensive is the 
practice of employing natural objects as ornaments in decorative 
art, which our author regards as indicating poverty of invention, 
and a deficiency of taste for design. The Greeks never used 
servile copies of flowers or other natural objects. “They took 
the idea, the motive of the object, and made it an ideal imitation, 
which was much more pleasing to the eye.” The patterns of 
the Arabs, which are more varied than those of the Greeks, had 
the same character, and evince an extraordinary talent for com- 
binations of forms. “In all the best periods of art,” as Mr Owen 
Jones remarks, “ all ornament was rather based upon an obser- 
vation of the principles which regulate the arrangement of form 
in nature, than on an attempt to imitate the absolute forms of 
those works ; and that, whenever this limit was exceeded, in any 
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art, it was one of the strongest symptoms of decline—érue art 
consisting in idealizing, and not copying the forms of nature.” 

The mixture of materials of different kinds in articles of furni- 
ture is justly denounced by our author, such as the union of bronze 
with wood, and, above all, of bright brass with wood,—wooden 
tables inlaid with stone,—stone doors either wholly or partly of ma- 
lachite,—and rich cabinets inlaid with costly jewels. The highly- 
prized and expensive tables of Florence in pietre dure, imitating 
birds, flowers, etc., are equally inconsistent with true taste. 

In illustration of his proposal to diffuse taste by exhibiting to 
the eye forms and combinations in which it is violated, Sir Gardner 
has given a large number of woodcuts representing vases of bad 
forms,—inconsistent combinations,—good designs badly copied, 
—tasteless columns, obelisks, colossi, domes, spires, pediments, 
arches, weather-cocks, pinnacles, chimneys, etc. 

In treating of the decoration of houses, our author confines 
himself to a few passing observations which are well deserving 
of public attention. In a climate like ours, where we spend so 
much of our life in our libraries and public rooms, nothing is 
more desirable than that our eyes should derive all the pleasure 
which can be imparted by harmonious colouring, beautiful forms, 
and fine proportions. Every house, tastefully decorated, and 
containing examples of high art, would thus be a school of de- 
sign in which our visitors, and even our domestics, might add 
to their knowledge, as well as improve their taste. In private 
as well’as in public buildings, ornaments, whether coloured or 
sculptured, should not extend over the whole surface of the 
walls. The eye requires repose, and the general effect should be 
that of broad masses, displaying minuteness when not seen at a 
distance. Small uncoloured spaces in the midst of coloured 
patterns afford an agreeable relief and variety ; but in employing 
paper-hangings with equi-distant coloured patterns, we must com- 
bine them in such a manner that they are not likely to produce, 
in certain abnormal states of our vision, the strange and almost 
supernatural phenomena which we have described, at great 
length, in a former article. 

In painting the rooms of a house, or in selecting a paper for 
them, when pictures are to be introduced, the walls should be 
of one colour, without patterns ; and that colour, according to our 
author, should be red or tea-green, either of which we should 
think too absorptive of light in rooms where it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain a proper illumination, owing to the smallness and 
position of the windows, and the darkness produced by the cur- 
tains. We should, therefore, prefer a very light blue, which 
would harmonize with the gildings of the picture-frames, while 

? On Binocular Vision, in vol. xvii. p. 192, 193-196. 
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it reflected light upon those portions of the pictures which receive 
no light directly from the windows. In a room covered with 
pictures, a ceiling almost white, a carpet as light as possible, and 
furniture of the same hue, are necessary to obtain sufficient light 
to display the pictures. The proper exhibition of the pictures is 
the object to be accomplished by every available means, whether 
they are consistent or not with good taste. 

In Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Etruria, and, in later times, in 
Christian churches, painting was a necessary part of architectural 
decoration. Statues, obelisks, and even monuments of granite, 
were painted; and the Greek bas-reliefs were in the oldest times 
of an uniform red colour, with a background of blue. The 
question of colouring statues, which is now exciting much inte- 
rest, is viewed in very different lights. Although it is certain 
that statues were coloured by the Greeks, yet, as the effect was 
successful only when it was produced by the first artists, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson is of opinion that it should not be attempted 
in the present day. Accustomed to admire statues of white 
marble, it is not easy to reconcile ourselves to a coloured Venus, 
or to the coloured bust of a relative or friend. The attempt, 
however, has been made, to a small extent, by two distinguished 
artists to whom our author has not referred. The Venus of Mr 
Gibson of Rome, decked with ornaments of gold, and with a 


slight colouring in her drapery, has been denounced by one 
party and admired by another; and the bust of the Queen, by 
3aron Marochetti, presented by Her Majesty to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and other coloured busts by the same artist, have ex- 
perienced a similar reception. These two works of art, however, 
both of which we have seen, and ss. admired, are treated 


in a very different manner. The bust of the Queen is simply 
stained, as it were, with a solution of coffee, which is darker in 
the dress and the hair than in the flesh; and the effect, though 
at first startling, like that of Mr Gibson’s Venus, is more agree- 
able after we have looked at it for some time. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow our author through the 
remaining pages of his Second Part, in which he discusses a 
great number of most important subjects, which cannot fail to 
interest a very large class of readers. After treating of the pro- 
per place for Pictures and Statues—of the pointed style of Archi- 
tecture—of theinvention and history of the Arch—of the similarity 
of Greek to Egyptian inventions—of early Christian Art—of 
the history of Mosaics—of the rise of Painting in Italy—of the 
decay of Art—of the Beautiful, and the difference between the 
Beautiful in Art and Nature—and of the different styles of 
Architecture, he concludes the Part with the following brief sum- 
mary of the more important points of which he has treated :— 
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“One of the most important points is, that taste be general among 
all classes. These, too, are essential :—that the beautiful be combined 
with the useful ;—that proportion, good form, and (when required) 
harmonious colours, be combined in objects of everyday use ;—that 
rare and costly materials be not preferred to excellence of design ;— 
that good examples be imitated, rather than new designs invented, 
merely for the sake of novelty ;—that no design be made up of parts 
put together to form it without reference to their compatibility ;— 
that one object be not employed for another of a different character ; 
—that authority be not an excuse for a faulty design ;—that the spirit, 
not the direct imitation, of natural objects be adopted for ornamenta- 
tion ;—and that the education of the Eye be preferred to a mechanical 
adhesion to mere rules.” 


In the Third and concluding Part of our author’s volume, en- 
titled On Dressed and Geometrical Gardens, he does not propose 
to give all the necessary instructions for the laying out of gar- 
dens, His principal object is to show “how advantageously 
form and colour may be combined in formal beds, and how neces- 
sary is their proper combination for giving full effect to the 
geometrical patterns of a dressed garden.” 

In order that an ornamental garden near the house may 
be in harmony with the formal character of the building, it 
should be laid out in geometrical patterns, and bounded by ter- 
races and balustrades of masonry. Beyond the terraces “ a less 
formal garden, with borders and winding walks, might succeed, 
leading gradually from the symmetrical and artificial part to that 
which bears a nearer resemblance to the wildness of nature.” 

The gentle slope of a hill is considered particularly suitable 
for a terrace garden, with a succession of different levels con- 
nected by flights of steps; but it is commonly on a level field or 
lawn that geometrical gardens are laid out. When the space 
allotted to the garden is limited, a number of high formal yew, or 
other clipt evergreen hedges, are not appropriate, and in no case 
should trees be made to imitate birds, or be cut into grotesque 
shapes. No trees should be near the house; and the approach 
to it may be by an avenue of fine trees, though the road, before 
reaching the avenue, may be as circuitous as is consistent with 
the character of the ground. The lawn nearest the house may 
be planted with cedars and other fine trees; but no large piece 
of water, whether natural or artificial, should be near the house. 
Sir Gardner recommends trees of vertical growth and dark 
colour, as forming a good contrast with a building in the Italian 
or Grecian style, the horizontal lines of the building being op- 
posed to the long vertical stems of stone pines, or old Scotch 
firs, just as the long level of a meadow is agreeably contrasted 
with the upright poplar. 
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It is not necessary that dressed gardens should be large. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson has seen one “ with a terrace walk, and the 
usual beds, not a hundred feet square, which, when bright with 
flowers, gave the impression of far more importance than it had 
any right to claim from its extent.” 

When the geometrical pattern has been fixed upon, the next 
step is to determine the colours for harmonious combinations, and 
select the flowers by which these colours are to be obtained. 
Flowers that have the same height, and that blossom at the same 
periods, must be chosen, in order that the designs may be con- 
tinued during successive seasons. Rare plants are not necessary, 
some of the most common being more eligible. 

In order to exhibit the arrangement of colours, Sir Gardner 
has given coloured drawings of three geometrical gardens, with 
their flower-beds, in none of which there is perfect symmetry 
either of form or of colour, which we think would have added 
greatly to their beauty. We might dispense with symmetry of 
colour, but symmetry of form would be pleasing even in winter, 
when no colour is to be seen. The principal colours recom- 
mended by our author, are blue, red, scarlet, pink, purple, lilac, 
yellow, orange, and white; and he has given an interesting 
table, occupying nine pages, which contains the names of the 
plants, with their different colours, the times when they flower, 
and observations on their treatment. 


If the analysis we have so imperfectly given of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s interesting volume should induce our readers to 
peruse it themselves, we shall have conferred upon them no or- 
dinary favour. The subjects of which it treats are so numerous, 
so closely connected with our daily life and pursuits, and so cal- 
culated to subdue and purify the aspirations of wealth and rank, 
and to refine and elevate the hardworking children of toil, that 
its lessons should be impressed upon the young and the thought- 
less, upon the old and the wise, as great moral truths to guide 
and to cheer them amid the corruptions and sorrows of our social 
life. The beautiful in Art and Nature, equally the gift of the 
Great Giver, may be enjoyed by the humblest as well as the 
highest of our race. The cup of cold water will taste the sweeter, 
and the goblet of rich wine the richer, when the eye rests with 
pleasure upon their lovely forms. The village Lavinia will be 
“adorned the most,” when she has exchanged the meretricious 
decorations borrowed from the ball-room for the simple drapery 
of homely life; and the court beauty will not be the less attrac- 
tive when she has replaced her gaudy and costly attire with the 
chaste and hallowed models of a less luxurious age. Nor will 
the cottage family be less joyous when in their plot of flower 
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garden they revel in the harmonies of colour, or when the mantel- 
piece and walls of their dwelling exhibit to them the choicest 
forms of art, or those scenes of the picturesque and the sublime 
with which modern science can so cheaply supply them. 

The pleasures of the Eye and the Ear are the cheapest and the 
sweetest of our luxuries; and when they shall be equally appre- 
ciated by the classes whom no common sympathy had previously 
blended, or whom the usages of a barbarous age had too widely 
severed, society will be welded together by more enduring bonds, 
and new buttresses added to the social fabric. The artisan or 
the labourer who devotes his leisure hour to the observation of 
Nature, or the admiration of Art,—who gathers for his family 
the curious plant, or the tiny organism, or the travelled pebble, 
or who presents to them the elegant flower-vase or graceful 
statue, is not likely to seek for excitement in village revels, in 
political clubs, or in dishonest combinations. His moral nature 
will rise with his material tastes; and while his less instructed 
neighbour will look up to him as a model for imitation, his more 
educated superior will appreciate his acquirements as a companion 
or a friend. 

It is only in those studies where the Eye becomes our teacher, 
that we can expect to unite in a common pursuit the dissevered 
classes of society. It is in the Galleries of Art,—in the rich Mu- 
seums of our cities,—in our Botanical, Zoological, and Horticul- 
tural Gardens,—or in our Crystal Palaces, where Art and Science 
are rivals, that the children of wealth and of toil can assemble 
in the common admiration of all that is beautiful in Art and Na- 
ture; and if our rulers should listen to the appeals which have 
been so long and so urgently made to them, they would establish 
Museums in every town, and furnish them from the hoarded 
treasures of the Metropolis. 

The extension of education, the improvement of our schools 
and universities, and the advancement of science, are all objects 
worthy of a great nation ; but it is not through their agency that 
we can refine and elevate and unite the various masses of the 
community. The depths of science are not to be sounded, nor 
the heights of philosophy attained, even by the most favoured 
classes, and still less by the uneducated and neglected sections of 
society. Science and philosophy, therefore, can afford no com- 
mon ground of study or of converse to the rich and the poor. It 
is among the remains of ancient, and the achievements of modern 
Art, and amid the beauties which we daily appreciate, and the 
lovely forms of organic life which are ever before us, that we can 
all, high and low, breathe the same pure air, and rise to a higher 
morality and a nobler civilization. 
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Arr, VIL.—The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D.; with Notices of 
Contemporary Persons and Events. By his Son, THomas 
Percival Buntine. Vol. 1. London: Longmans, 1859. 


In the year 1785, well nigh half a century after the rise of 
Methodism, a sapient society in London discussed, for three 
nights in succession, this question :—“ Have the Methodists done 
most good or evil?” The disputants do not appear to have 
been either a company of free-thinkers, or a set of frolicsome and 
reckless young men. It seems to have been a grave and earnest 
affair. ‘Thomas Olivers, of whom Southey, in the Life of Wes- 
ley, gives such an interesting sketch, joined the society to be 
present at the debate, and his speech on the occasion was pub- 
lished long afterwards in the form of a pamphlet. How the 
question was decided we do not know; nor is it of any conse- 
quence. It is the discussion, not the decision, of the question 
that is at all curious. That serious men should at that date 
have made this a subject of prolonged debate, is not a little re- 
markable. We cannot but think that, in our own day, Method- 
ism is better understood and better appreciated. Looking at its 
extensive labours at home and te and estimating—if it can 
be estimated—the value of its services to the human race, we 
might smile at, but should never think of discussing, the ques- 
tion which the London sages so laboriously debated. Doubtless, 
there are still whole classes of men who would promptly give 
their vote against Methodism. Infidels would do so; so would 
Papists; so would the enemies and revilers of evangelical reli- 
gion; and so, we fear, would many who consider themselves 
zealous Christians in that church which the Wesleys loved so 
well and treated so tenderly. We are told by John Wesley, 
that up till the time when he commenced field-preaching, he 
thought it “ almost a sin to save souls out of a church ;” so there 
are some who seem to think that it is almost a sin—if, indeed, it 
be not an impossibility—to save souls out of the Church of Eng- 
land; and that it is both almost and altogether a sin to detach them 
from her communion. But among intelligent and earnest Pro- 
testants, who will, of course, treat such pretensions with derision, 
there can, we imagine, be only one opinion as to the debt which 
the world owes to Methodism. That debt we cordially acknow- 
ledge, without qualification or reserve. We do not say, of course, 
that we are prepared to subscribe all its dogmas, or to approve of 
all its ecclesiastical regulations. It might be easy enough to 
find things in the Wesleyan creed and organization to which we 
should be disposed to take exception; but this does not hinder 
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us from expressing our hearty admiration of the zeal and devot- 
edness with which Methodism has prosecuted the great work of 
promoting the best interests of mankind. 

Our readers will have no difficulty in discerning, that the spe- 
cial ground of our esteem for this branch of the Church of Christ 
is the amount of good which it has done to the souls of men. 
Indeed, it is only when we look at man as an immortal being, 
and take eternity into our reckoning, that we can duly appre- 
ciate the services of Wesleyan Methodism. We cheerfully 
admit that it claims our respect and gratitude upon other grounds. 
It has done much to elevate and civilize the lower orders of 
society in England and elsewhere, and thus to diffuse elements 
of order and stability through our social system. By its efforts 
multitudes in heathen lands, who, a few years ago, were debased 
and brutal savages, are now “ sitting clothed, and in their right 
mind.” It has produced many men of distinguished talent, and 
the literature emanating from its book-room has neither been 
scanty in amount nor contemptible in quality. But we strongly 
feel that Wesleyan Methodism would be unfairly treated if it 
were tried by such standards of judgment as these. For how- 
ever great may have been the material, or social, or intellectual 
benefits flowing from its labours, these were rather the incidental 
accompaniments of the Christianity which it sought to diffuse 
than the direct object of its efforts and aims. If it were the 
main business of a church to polish and refine human society, to 
add extensively to the stock of general literature, to maintain a 
body of dignified, well-bred, and scholarly ecclesiastics, or even 
to frame an orthodox creed, and construct symmetrical systems 
of divinity, and exhibit a stately and harmonious development 
of correct ecclesiastical order, we might probably be of opinion 
that Methodism must retire from competition with some other 
denominations. But it was not any of these things which it set 
before it as its leading object. “ Your business is to save souls,” 
was Wesley’spointed and oft-repeated admonition to his preachers. 
And if this be, in truth, the primary and principal mission of the 
Church of Christ, then we cannot but regard Methodism as 
having, from the first, done the great work of the Church vigor- 
ously and well. And the more adequately we realize the incal- 
culable value of immortal souls, the higher will be our estimate 
of all that Wesleyanism has done, and is still doing for their wel- 
fare. 

It is not necessary that we should affirm that the erection of 
the Wesleyan Institute was the very best thing that could have 
occurred in England at the time when it arose,—that it was 
better, for example, than would have been an extensive revival 
of true religion in the Establishment, or better than if some one 
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or more of the Non-conformist bodies had taken the place and 
performed the part which fell to Wesley and his coadjutors. But, 
if the religious condition of the Church was such as to call for 
supplementary efforts for the Christianization of the people, and 
if none of the other ecclesiastical systems afforded them, then we 
are surely not only at liberty, but bound to rejoice in the rise of 
Methodism, and to look with complacency upon its progress. 

The annals of Methodism form a curious chapter in the eccle- 
siastical history of England. The reign of the second George 
is a singularly dreary and uninviting period to contemplate, both 
as respects the political, and social, and religious, character of the 
nation. Corruption rioted in all the public departments of the 
state; a withering Socinianism infested the Church, and, as a 
consequence, gross immorality and avowed irreligion widely pre- 
vailed. Nor did evangelical religion fare much better among 
the Dissenters in England than in the Established Church. The 
fervent piety of the early Non-conformists had grievously de- 
clined ; and many of the ministers had lapsed, or were fast lapsing, 
into a virtual and practical, if not an open and professed Soci- 
nianism, and many of the people into utter ungodliness. It was 
at the time when the gloom seemed to be deepening all around, 
and every source of illumination becoming hopelessly obscured, 
that a light dawned at Oxford, which, faint and struggling at 
first, soon shed its rays into the surrounding darkness, and ulti- 
mately did not a little to dispel it. 

The Wesleys sprang from a good stock. The parents had been 
educated as Puritans, though they subsequently “ conformed.” 
The father—the rector of Epworth—was a diligent and conscien- 
tious minister. ‘The mother—like so many mothers of eminent 
men—was remarkable for strong sense, high principle, deep 
piety, uncommon natural talent, energy, and force of character. 
It is easy to prophesy after the event ; but one feels disposed to 
say, that the sons of such a woman could hardly turn out mere 
ordinary men. 

Under deep religious convictions John and Charles Wesley, 
with three or four kindred spirits, formed at Oxford about one 
hundred and thirty years ago, what was called, in derision, the 
“Holy Club,” and were nicknamed “Methodists.” Braving 
the storm of ridicule,—that most formidable of all modes of 
assault against educated young men,—they resolutely held on 
their course. Prominent even then, as ever after, was the dis- 
tinctive aim of Wesley, to which we have before adverted. And, 
as their work went on, the broad and placid surface of ecclesias- 
tical routine was stirred; the waters were put in motion, and 
though there might be here and there, a turbid eddy visible, 
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yet even the wildest rush of the torrent was infinitely preferable 
to the sluggishness and stagnation which reigned before. The 
Wesleys and Whitefield were soon surrounded by listening 
thousands, many of them men for whose souls no one had 
hitherto cared, and on whose ears now fell, for the first time, the 
warnings and offers of the Gospel. Church dignitaries fretted 
and fumed at these disorderly proceedings; though they might 
have remembered that, as Wesley says, “ one pretty remarkable 
precedent of field-preaching” is to be found in the Sermon on 
the Mount. But with all their reverence for the Church, these 
fervid evangelists were not to be driven from their labour of love, 
even by a bishop’s frown. “ You have no business here,” said 
the Bishop of Bristol to Wesley, “ you are not commissioned to 
preach in this diocese.” “My Lord,” said Wesley, “ my busi- 
ness on earth is to do what good I can. Wherever, therefore, I 
think I can do most good, there must I stay so long as I think 
so. At present I think I can do most good here, therefore here 
I stay.” The pulpits were generally shut against them ; but this, 
instead of silencing, only drove them the more to preach in the 
open air, where tens of thousands listened to their message, who 
never would have entered within the walls of a church to hear it. 
But the frown of the regular clergy, was far from being the 
only or the most formidable opposition, which the early Metho- 
dists had to encounter. They were violently persecuted,—and 
the narrative of these persecutions is one of the strangest chap- 
ters in their history. It is sad to think that, in a Christian land, 
those who were preaching the Gospel of the grace of God, and 
who could have no other aim or object than the good of their 
hearers, should be assailed and put in peril of their lives by 
fierce and brutal mobs, composed of men and women who had 
themselves been baptised into the Christian Church, and who 
called themselves Christians. We read, till we are absolutely 
sickened with the details, of Methodist preachers being hustled, 
pelted with stones and filth, dragged by the hair of the head 
through the streets, and trampled bleeding in the mire ; of men 
and women plundered and maltreated ; of soldiers sentenced, one 
to receive two hundred, and another five hundred lashes, for 
attending a Methodist meeting, when of duty, etc., etc. We 
might fill pages with the hideous recitals, and yet the worst 
would remain to be told. No honourable mind can learn, with- 
out indignation and disgust, that these abominable atrocities 
were, in many cases, openly encouraged by the gentry and the 
clergy ; not unfrequently by some of both these orders who were 





in the Commission of the Peace, and occasionally by some of 


both these orders, who were at the moment in a state of intoxi- 
cation. “ We find and present,” said an English jury, when 
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receiving—or rather when throwing out—the depositions of 
some of the sufferers, “ We find and present Charles Wesley 
to be a person of ill-fame, a vagabond and a common disturber 
of his Majesty’s peace, and we pray he may be transported.” ! 

When scenes like these occurred in England, one cannot be 
surprised to read of men and women present at a Methodist 
meeting in Ireland, being “ beaten without mercy;” the preacher 
being knocked down, “ one thrusting a stick into his mouth, 
another tramping upon his face, swearing that he would ‘ tread 
the Holy Ghost out of him,’” ete., ete. It is pleasing to us, as 
North Britons, to think that though Wesley might occasionally 
have to complain of a Scottish congregation, “which seemed to 
know everything and to feel nothing,” no similar proceedings 
disgraced our Presbyterian country. Meanwhile, fed contin- 
ually by the untiring labours of its founder and the preachers 
appointed by him, and organized by the sagacity and adminis- 
trative talent which so pre-eminently characterised him, the 
system of Methodism began to take shape and consistency. 
Wesley was not content, like Whitefield, simply to Christianize 
great multitudes of men. He would not leave the “babes in 
Christ” to walk alone, or find support to their tottering steps 
wherever they could ; whether from the clergy, or in the chance 
fellowship of private Christians. He surrounded each of them 
with suitable counsel, and provided needful superintendence,— 
thus linking the several parts of the mechanism together by a 
strong yet flexible chain. With a zeal which burned like a fire, 
and consumed every personal feeling of reluctance or self-in- 
dulgence ; with a courage which braved the most appalling 
dangers; with a determination which bore him right onward 
over obstacles which would have staggered the timid and re- 
pulsed the feeble; with a capacity for work which hardly knew 
weariness or claimed repose, and a capacity for administration, 
which moulded with plastic skill the rough materials with which 
he had to deal, into form and symmetry ; with a heaven-inspired 
devotedness which breathed the spirit of his Divine Master,— 
“My meat is to do the will of my Father, and to finish His 
work ;” and with a band of ardent coadjutors, whom he raised 
up, or rather whom God raised up, to second his efforts and to 
share his toils; and above all, with the blessing of the Most 
High upon his and their labours, Wesley soon had thousands 
belonging to his societies, and calling themselves without scruple 
by the once despised name of Methodists. 

But we are to keep it full in view, that in all this, John Wes- 
ley never intended to establish a separate ecclesiastical commu- 
nity, or to detach his converts from the Church of England. 
This pregnant and remarkable fact should at least exempt him 
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from the imputation of ambitiously aiming at making himself a 
name as the founder of a sect. But it deserves careful consider- 
ation on many other grounds. His resolute and tenacious cling- 
ing to the Established Church, and his desire to frame his own 
institute—or rather to regulate his societies—so as to give scope 
to this strong attachment, and harmonize, if possible, with this 
fond adherence, materially affected the constitution of the Wes- 
leyan system, and modified its course. Indeed, the relation of 
Wesley and Wesleyanism to the Church of England, is one of 
the departments of this subject which deserve special atten- 
tion. As to Wesley himself, it is certain that, amid obloquy and 
insult heaped upon him for half a century, and fierce opposition to 
his efforts for the salvation of souls, he cherished an undying love 
for the Church, and was most unwilling to become, or to be called, 
a separatist. No man was more tender of her reputation or more 
anxious for her welfare. No man with a spirit so high as Wes- 
ley’s, and, as has been sometimes alleged, so imperious and im- 
patient of contradiction, could, unless animated with profound 
reverence and affection, have borne the treatment which he had 
to endure from his mother church and her clergy, without being 
driven into hostility and hatred. Towards her, at least, he largely 
manifested that charity which “ suffereth long and is kind,” which 
“envieth not, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things ;” and, 
in this respect, as in so many others, his mantle has, to a won- 
derful extent, fallen upon his successors. Even in the state of 
separation, into which the Church did so much to force them to 
enter, they have cherished towards her feelings, not merely of 
forbearance, but of kindness and good-will, which have been but 
coldly acknowledged and but scantily reciprocated. 

We remarked that Wesley’s stanch adherence to the Church 
had an important bearing upon the constitution of his societies. 
It followed from it that Methodism, as it came from the hands 
of its founder, was not properly a Church, but a society within a 
Church ; not a distinct and complete ecclesiastical institute, but 
an auxiliary, or supplement, or appendage, to the national institute 
already existing. Thus, he admonishes his preachers to attend 
the Church at least two Sundays every month, and denies that 
the service of the Methodists is “ public worship,” in such a sense 
as to supersede the Church service. “ It presupposes public 
prayer, like the sermons at the University.” “ If the people put 
ours in place of the Church service, we hurt them that stay with 
us, and ruin them that leave us.” In harmony with these views, 
so frequently and forcibly expressed, was the constant declara- 
tion of Wesley, that his preachers were mere laymen, having no 
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right to administer the sacraments, or to assume the designation 
of ministers, or clergy, or the title of reverend. 

From all this it follows that the Wesleyan system was not 
framed after what was in reality—or even after what appeared 
to its founder to be—the New Testament model of a church, 
just because it was not designed to be a Church at all. It was 
constructed piece-meal, as experience required, and as new emer- 
gencies called for new provisions. The Conference, the District, 
and Quarterly, and Leaders’ Meetings, the Circuit and Superin- 
tendent, the Class and its Leader, Itinerancy and Lay Preaching, 
—these and other parts of the vast machinery of Methodism, 
were instituted, not primarily or professedly, because Scripture 
expressly prescribed them as necessary component parts of, and 
as together constituting, the external economy of a Church of 
Christ, but because they were deemed important auxiliaries, and 
useful arrangements in carrying on, in the bosom of the Church 
of England, the great work of converting sinners, and building 
up believers in their most holy faith. Hence it occurs, that in- 
telligent and candid Wesleyans, like the biographer of Dr Bunt- 
ing, freely admit that “ Methodists do not profess to rest their 
ecclesiastical policy upon any jus divinum.”—P. 84, note. It is 
interesting to observe how, in spite of Wesley’s fond predilec- 
tions, and strong prejudices, and resolute struggles, and firm will, 
and sovereign authority, his societies were gradually falling, even 
in his own day, into a distinctive ecclesiastical mould, and ad- 
mitted an organization which paved the way for a separate deno- 
minational existence. Some lament that he did not bind his 
societies indissolubly to the Church: we can only marvel at the 
tenacity with which he clung to her. What was anticipated by 
others, and dreaded by himself, occurred soon after his deatii. 
Yet so reluctant were many, even then, formally to withdraw 
from the Establishment, that we find, in the life of Dr Bunting, 
that when he was on probation in the Macclesfield Circuit, in 
1803, “ service during church hours not having been yet intro- 
duced into the Methodist Chapel, he was able frequently to 
attend the vigorous ministry of Mr Horne”—an Episcopal mi- 
_ and he communicated occasionally at his church.”—P. 

48, 

Ere we pass from the Methodism of Wesley’s day, and the 
career of that extraordinary man, we have a few additional re- 
marks to offer. We have seen that Wesley did not owe his suc- 
cess, in any measure, to the exhibition of a new church, claiming 
to be more scriptural and complete in its constitution than the 
existing Establishment. Nor did it flow from the promulgation 
of new doctrines, although so obsolete had the old doctrines be- 
come in many parishes, that we read of the people, in one place, 
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engaging in high debate as to what religion the preacher (Wes- 
ley) was of, some averring that he was a Quaker, others insisting 
that he was an Anabaptist, till a village oracle solved the pro- 
blem and settled the controversy, by pronouncing him to be a 
Presbyterian-Papist. 

Nor did Wesley attract men to him by speaking smooth 
things, and crying, “ Peace, peace,” while there was no peace. 
He and his fellow-labourers proclaimed the total depravity of the 
natural man, and the absolute necessity of the great and 
thorough spiritual change called conversion, and offered to their 
hearers a free and present salvation through an all-sufficient 
Saviour. Under God, we ascribe Wesley’s success, instrwment- 
ally, to that noble characteristic which pre-eminently distinguished 
him, and which has distinguished all great men, and been pro- 
ductive of all great achievements, the characteristic of hard work. 
It was not by the magic of genius that he won his triumphs. 
Universally, indeed—at least the exceptions are marvellously 
few—it has been by strenuous, persevering toil—by sheer hard 
work—that even great men have achieved great results. 

So it was with Wesley. When we read his journal and let- 
ters, we discover the secret of the spread of Methodism, in so far 
as it depended upon human instrumentality. For example, 
under the date of Friday—not Sunday, be it observed—the 11th 
July 1765, when he was in his sixty-third year, we have this 
record, ‘‘ Preached at five; again at nine, in the new house at 
Stokesley ; came to Gainsborough a little before twelve, and 
preached immediately ; then rode on to Whitby, and preached 
at seven.” Writing from Dumfries, on June 1st 1790, he says, 
“TJ doubt I shall not recover my strength till I use the noble 
medicine, preaching in the morning.” Well may Mr Bunting 
exclaim, “To think of early morning preaching ”—i.e., at five 
A.M.—* curing the ailments of a man in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age!” All the pages at our disposal might be filled with 
similar illustrations of this splendid capacity for work. 

And these labours of Wesley and his confreres were carried 
on amid many outward discomforts. We have referred to the 
persecutions which they endured, but they had other hardships 
to encounter. “ Brother Nelson,” said Wesley, one morning 
about three o’clock, to his companion, as they lay on the floor, 
where they had lain every night for near three weeks, one of 
them having a greatcoat for a pillow, and the other “ Burkitt's 
Notes on the New Testament ;” “ Brother Nelson, let us be of 

- good cheer, I have one whole side yet, for the skin is off but on 
one side.” Then look at Mr Thomas Taylor, paying 3s. a week 
for room, fire, and attendance in Glasgow, often telling the 
landlady not to provide anything for dinner, dressing himself a 
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little before noon, and walking out, then coming in to his “ hun- 
gry room with a hungry belly,” thus making her think that he 
had dined out, and so saving his credit. We read of an entry 
in the society book of a certain city to this effect, “7s. 6d. for 
turning the assistant preacher’s coat to make it fit the second 
preacher.” In the Bradford Circuit book for 1770, the whole an- 
nual income of the preacher for food, clothes, books, and all other 
necessaries, for himself and his family, is stated to be less than 
L.33. Assuredly it could not be for filthy lucre that any man, 
educated or not, could engage in a work of which the wages 
amounted to such a pittance as this. These circumstances made 
the hard work of the early Methodist preachers harder still. Yet 
we find Wesley labouring after the fashion now indicated, from 
day to day, and from year to year, through more than half a 
century. It is truly a noble spectacle to contemplate, such a 
long lifetime of toil expended in such a cause. We must not, of 
course, say that it absolutely deserved success, but we do say that 
it was the most likely of all things to obtain it. 

And when treating of this subject, we may observe that the 
example of Wesley has been extensively followed by his succes- 
sors. No one, indeed, will affirm that they have universally or 
generally manifested a zeal and assiduity equal to his. Had 
they done so, there would scarcely, we believe, have been at this 
moment, a man, woman, or child, in England, ignorant of the 
way of salvation. This, however, was not to be expected. Men 
like Wesley are not so rife. But the volume before us contains 
ample evidence of the possession by others of an admirable apti- 
tude for work. My circuit,” wrote John Bennet in 1750, “is 
one hundred and fifty miles in two weeks, during which time I 
preach thirty-four times, besides meeting the societies and visit- 
ing the sick,” p. 3. Half a century later, ‘ Brother Solomon 
Ashton” describes his walks and labours in the Lancaster circuit. 
“Eighty-two miles and eleven sermons the first week; forty- 
three miles and nine sermons the second,” and so on. This,” 
he adds, “ was my first month’s work on foot. The fatigue of 
walking and talking, rain by day, damp beds by night, etc., have 
caused me to suffer very much in health,” p. 123. During the 
two years which young Bunting spent in the Oldham circuit, 
“he preached six hundred and twenty-eight times in his own 
circuit, and twenty-two times out of it,’ p. 126. In his four 
years of probation, “he preached thirteen hundred and forty- 
eight times,” p. 149. We are told of an old gentleman, still 
surviving, who “ walked with Adam Clarke, during the three 
years of his residence in London, six thousand miles, heard him 
preach nine hundred sermons (eight hundred and ninety-eight of 
which were from different texts)” Work like this carried on 
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for a long course of years, and over the whole empire, could not 
fail, by the blessing of God, to be extensively successful. 

In sketching, however rapidly, the history of Methodism, one 
loves to linger upon the character and career of Wesley. He 
lived so long, and bulked so large, that it is not easy to lose sight 
of him. Fettered as he was by his devoted allegiance to the 
Church of England, hampered and hindered as was his rare 
talent for organising, by the fear of invading existing ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, yet impelled irresistibly onwards by his ardent zeal 
for the conversion of sinners, and his anxious concern for the 
growth in grace of his converts, this great evangelist went 
resolutely on, doing most energetically the work to which he felt 
himself called, preaching the Gospel, tending and training his 
spiritual children, and providing for the oversight and govern- 
ment of his rapidly multiplying societies. We follow his foot- 
steps with unflagging interest for upwards of sixty years, from 
the days of the “godly club” at Oxford, onwards to the time 
when, in 1790, he presided over his last Conference, and when 
the circuits in the British dominions numbered 119, served by 
313 preachers, and comprising 77,000 members ; and, in addition 
to these, there were 97 circuits, 198 preachers, and 43,000 mem- 
bers in the United States. With what feelings must the vener- 
able Wesley have contemplated the prodigious results of his 
apostolic labours! Before another Conference, he had entered 
into his rest and reward; and when at length he rested from his 
labours, of few men that ever lived could it be said with so much 
truth and emphasis, that “his works do follow him.” ‘ There 
may come a time,” said Southey, some forty years ago, ‘“ when 
the name of Wesley will be more generally known, and in re- 
moter regions of the globe, than that of Frederic or of Catherine.” 
Assuredly that time has already come. 

Wesley passed away; but the vast mechanism which he had 
constructed did not fall in pieces or come to a stand. The hopes 
of enemies, and the fears of friends, were alike disappointed. 
Another Wesley, indeed, could not be found, nor could any one 
stand in the same relation to the societies which he had formed. 
It was impossible, therefore, to perpetuate such an autocracy as 
he had exercised, and if it had been possible, it would not have 
been desirable. But the conference which had met annually for 
almost half a century, through which, and in whose name, Wes- 
ley had governed the societies, and which he had formally desig- 
nated, by the legal Deed of Declaration, his successors in power, 
now firmly grasped—if we must not say the sceptre—at least the 
helm, and the good ship moved steadily forward in her course. 
She did not, indeed, escape some stiff gales, which now and then 
rent a sail, and snapped a spar, and on more than one occasion 
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severely tested the sea-worthiness of the vessel, but she bore 
bravely on; and though she sometimes reeled and staggered in 
the storm, she never foundered, nor, though once or twice very 
near the breakers, did she ever run aground. 

In looking at Methodism after the death of Wesley, we miss, 
of course, the grand central figure—the master-spirit which had 
so long directed all its movements; and the men whom he left 
behind must have missed him much more. They would feel 
every hour the want of his sagacity and authority in counsel, 
his skill and promptitude in administration, his energy and un- 
quenchable ardour in action. But it was not merely that his 
seat of supremacy was empty, and that the blank was sorely 
felt. There were grave questions, which a respectful deference 
to his feelings and authority had kept in abeyance while he 
lived, and, we were about to say, reigned, which now urgently 
clamoured for a settlement. Were the tens of thousands who 
had grown up in the bosom of Methodist families, or had been 
converted by Methodist preachers, both of which classes had 
scarcely known, and had never valued any other religious ser- 
vices than those held in Methodist chapels—were they still to 
profess a nominal adherence to the Church of England, and 
were they to deny themselves, or suffer themselves to be deprived 
of sealing ordinances within what they could not but esteem 
their own communion? They had in the Wesleyan preachers 
the only ministers of the Gospel from whom they had ever de- 
rived spiritual benefit ; were they to go to others, of whom they 
knew nothing, and who might possibly refuse and repel them, 
for the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper? They 
had hitherto yielded to Mr Wesley’s wishes ; but was the glaring 
anomaly to continue? In short, was Wesleyan Methodism to be 
a church, or was it to be a mere appendage or supplement to the 
English Establishment. The moment was critical, the question 
vital. Warm and wide-spread discussion took place as to 
whether the sacraments should be administered in Wesleyan 
chapels, and by Wesleyan preachers; and it required all the 
cautious wisdom of the Conference to prevent an explosion. 
The danger was averted by the adoption of a prudent “ Plan of 
Pacification,” which permitted, under certain regulations, the 
sacraments to be administered ; and thus was Wesleyan Metho- 
dism launched as a distinct and independent branch of the 
Church of Christ. 

Then came the controversy raised by Alexander Kilham re- 
garding the infusion of the lay element into Wesleyan legisla- 
tion, and the admission of the people to share in the management 
of all Connexional affairs. A small secession was the immediate 
result ; but often since that period has the struggle been renewed. 
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It was while these controversies were going on, that young 
JABEZ Buntine began to look with an inquiring and intelligent 
eye at the working of Methodism. And so controlling did his 
influence speedily become, that his biography will be found to 
include the history of the Connexion for more than half a cen- 
tury. “ During this period,” says Grindrod, in his “ Com- 
pendium of the Laws and Regulations of Methodism ;” referring 
to the thirty years preceding 1841—and the remark would be 
equally applicable to the subsequent fifteen years—“ Our legis- 
lation bears intrinsic evidence of being the production of one 
superior mind; other parties may have contributed original sug- 
gestions and emendations ; but it is obvious that one master- 
hand, for the last generation, has framed the great majority of 
the acts of our Conference. Besides many minor regulations 
dispersed through our annual minutes, the invaluable system 
of finance, particularly in the department of the Contingent 
Fund, the entire constitution of the Missionary Society, of the 
Theological Institution, and of our Sunday schools, were framed 
by the same honoured minister.”—Jntroduction, p. xv. Of 
course, the “ honoured minister” referred to can be none other 
than Dr Bunting; and we shall find, that the services here in- 
dicated form only a small, though in themselves important part 
of what he did for Methodism, during his long and active career. 
On the occasion of his death, the Irish Conference spoke of him 
as the “ ever-to-be-venerated Jabez Bunting.” The French 
Conference say, “ A great moral light has disappeared in Eng- 
land; a sun has set among you.” And the British Conference 
reply, “In the death of Dr Bunting we have lost our wisest 
counsellor and our most able defender.” And, in the minute 
upon his death, this sentence occurs: “ The most precious gifts 
of nature, rich and copious endowments of heavenly grace, and 
a favourable conjunction of providential circumstances, improved 
with extraordinary faithfulness and diligence, made him, during 
more than half a century, whether in or out of office, ‘ more 
honourable than his brethren, in a degree at once wonderful 
and indubitable.”—Minutes of Conference, 1858. Such was the 
estimation in which Dr Bunting was held in his own Connection. 
We might fill pages with similar testimonies from eminent men 
in other communions. We content ourselves, for brevity’s sake, 
with quoting one of the pithiest and most comprehensive of them 
all, viz. that in which Dr Chalmers pronounced him to be “ one 
of the best and wisest of men.” 

Dr Bunting owed little of his fame or his high position to his 
published writings, for these were exceedingly few and unob- 
trusive. But as a man of action and counsel, as a preacher and 
debater, as a ruler of men and administrator of affairs, and 
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consequently, as a man of weight and momentum, of power and 
influence, he was without a rival in the Wesleyan Connexion 
since the days of its founder. It cannot be uninteresting, and 
it ought not to be uninstructive, to trace the career of the in- 
dividual who left his mark so deeply engraven upon the whole 
system of Methodism, and through it upon the world at large. 
We must confine ourselves to the more prominent incidents re- 
corded in this Memoir; or those which may seem best fitted to 
illustrate the character of the man, or the distinguishing features 
of the religious community to which he belonged, and of the 
times in which he lived. We hoped and expected to have had 
the completed biography in our hands before commencing this 
article; but we have still to regret the want of that part of the 
work which, of necessity, will specially treat of the public life of 
Dr Bunting. While, however, the absence of this volume is, 
in one sense, the more to be regretted on account of the pro- 
minence and publicity of the topics of which it will have to 
treat; in another, it is of less moment on that very account, in- 
asmuch as the leading incidents which it will record, are already 
before the world,—and the part which the principal actor per- 
formed, is tolerably well-known, or may be readily ascertained 
from other sources. Besides, apart from the subjects with which 
the next volume must deal, and upon which we can only touch 
slightly at present, we shall find, in the portion of the Memoir 
already published, ample materials to occupy all the remaining 
space at our disposal. 

Jabez Bunting was born at Manchester in 1779. “ Of my 
father’s ancestors,” says the biographer, “I read in quiet church- 
yards in the Peak of Derbyshire, the simple story that they lived 
and died.” And in connection with this we have, at the outset, 
one of the many genial and suggestive remarks in which this 
volume abounds. “ It was soon after the birth” of Mary Red- 
fern, Dr Bunting’s mother, “that the first Methodist preachers 
began their mission in the Peak. Wesley had sent them, not so 
much to the masses, already partially supplied with Christian 
ordinances, as to those ‘ who needed them most ;’ and on many 
a broad parish, and into many a dark hamlet throughout the 
land, the doctrine of a personal, happy, and active religion, 
flashed as with the brightness of a new revelation from heaven. 
In this age of great cities, let not the claims of the few and des- 
titute be forgotten; of the plain and impressible country-folk, 
who still form the strength and staple of the English people. 
Such was one of the latest counsels bequeathed by Jabez 
Bunting to his successors in the work of Methodism.”—P. 2. 

Mary Redfern heard Richard Boardman preach from the 
text, “ And Jabez was more honourable than his brethren, etc.,” 
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1 Chron. iv. 9,10. That sermon made a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon the maiden; and ten years afterwards, she gave 
the name Jabez “to her first and only son, a solemn record of 
her pious gratitude, and a presage, not then understood, of his 
future character and history,” p.9. Of this estimable woman 
it is recorded,—and but for the feminine noun and pronoun, one 
might fancy that the description was designed for her son,— 
“She was a women of excellent judgment, quick perception, 
firm will, and very active habits ; and if somewhat haughty, was 
yet of a generous and tender spirit. Grace subdued her pride, 
and sanctified her various faculties to the service of God in her 
own vocation,” p.15. A mother like this would train her son 
wisely and well; and among other amiable traits in that son’s 
character, were the sentiments of profound gratitude, and re- 
spect, and affection, which he cherished for his mother. “ Before 
his marriage, he regularly gave her one-half of his income; 
which, board and lodging being provided for him wherever he 
chanced to reside, never amounted to twenty pounds a-year. 
In his poorest and most pinching days afterwards,—if, indeed, 
they can be distinguished from the rest,—he took upon him the 
sole charge of eking out her scanty resources, so as to provide 
her with comforts at least equal to his own,” p. 16. 

Mary Redfern’s husband and Jabez Bunting’s father, was a 
tailor by trade, a Methodist in religion, and a radical in politics. 
For a tailor to be a radical is nothing extraordinary; but a 
radical Wesleyan tailor is, we presume, a phenomenon much less 
frequently met with. 

The only memorable circumstance recorded of Bunting’s in- 
fancy, is his being taken by his mother to be presented to 
Wesley, in Oldham Street Chapel, and his being devoutly 
blessed by the venerable apostle. Wesley, we have said, had 
no successor in the government of his societies ; but if any one 
was ever to make an approach to his lofty position, the child 
who then received his benediction was to be the man. The 
parents of Jabez Bunting gave him a superior education. We 
read that at the school which he attended for several years, “the 
Septuagint and the Greek Testament; the Greek and Latin 
Classics ; English, Greek, and Latin composition, both in prose 
and verse; the translation of French; the Psalter in Hebrew; 
the correct and emphatic reading and recitation of English; 
Geography ; Astronomy; and the elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy, were all included in the curriculum through which he 
passed,” p. 25. We must not lay too much stress upon the 
circumstance of all these subjects of study being in the curri- 
culum, for from what we know of such schools in England, we 
surmise that putting them there and getting them into the heads 
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of the pupils, are two very different things. But there can be 
no doubt, that the young scholar was diligent and successful in 





his studies, and became—Methodist as he was—a favourite both 
with his schoolfellows and his teacher. 

Introductory to the account of Jabez Bunting’s conversion, 
we have a paragraph on the subject of baptismal regeneration, 
which we do not altogether comprehend, and which we may say, 
is the only passage in the volume with respect to which we are 
in this uncomfortable predicament. Then we are informed how 
the mother watched, with anxious and prayerful longing, for 
tokens of grace in her son, and how, at length, in his sixteenth 
year, the fervent desire of her heart was satisfied. Joseph 
Benson’s preaching had deeply impressed his soul; and Alex- 
ander Mather’s discipline, accompanied by a solemn word from 
his mother, brought him to a decision. He joined the society ; 
and on his first ticket of membership, prepared and printed in 
London, he formed a part of the prayer of Jabez, “ Oh that 
Thou wouldest bless me indeed, and that Thou wouldest keep 
me from evil!” “I can imagine him,” says the biographer, 
“ taking it home and showing it to his mother, but scarcely how 
she felt when she read it.”—P. 39. 

At the age of sixteen he entered the house of Dr Percival, a 
distinguished Manchester physician, to act as the doctor’s 
amanuensis, and at the same time to acquire a knowledge of his 
profession. This arrangement promised great worldly advan- 
tages to the young pupil; but his careful mother stipulated 
that he should sleep at home, “ thus gently detaining him 
under the spell of domestic piety.” With Dr Percival he read 
and conversed upon all subjects, wrote extensively to his dicta- 
tion, studied general literature, and “familiarized himself with the 
discussion of public events, in their relation to order, happiness, 
and religion.” He associated on free and friendly terms with the 
intelligent and well-bred visitors of the family ; and this inter- 
course, acting upon the substratum of his own inherent good 
feeling and good sense, communicated insensibly that politeness 
and polish which sat so gracefully upon him, and which led some 
one, in after years, to say of him, with reference to Wesley’s in- 
junction to his preachers, not to “ affect the gentleman,” “ Dr 
Bunting does not affect the gentleman, he zs one.” “ Alto- 
gether,” says the biographer, “ he was, by the time he attained 
his twentieth year, a man ripe for the business of life ; with well- 
tried tools in well-skilled hands, ready for use in whatever kind 
of speculative or practical labour he might be called to follow. Best 
of all sciences, he had learned thoroughly how to work.”—P. 53. 

It would be mere pedantry to deny that the training through 
which young Bunting passed comprised in it many of the ele- 
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ments of a really good education ; yet it would not be fair, either 
to the author or the subject of this biography, to refrain from 
quoting the candid and sensible view taken by both, of the 
importance of a strictly professional training to a minister of 
the Gospel: “ It is impossible to repress a feeling of regret that 
he was not subjected to courses of study more directly relating 
to the sacred calling. He himself always mourned over his 
irreparable lack of such an advantage.”—P. 49. 

At the age of seventeen he founded a young men’s religious 
society, which exercised and strengthened both his gifts and 
graces, and soon he became a regular “ prayer-leader.” And 
here occurs a beautiful passage, for which we must make room, 
both on account of what it tells of the Methodism of the period, 
and the hint which it furnishes to other churches in dealing with 
what is confessedly one of the greatest and most difficult of pro- 
blems, “ the evangelization of the masses.” “In those days 
the main strength and efforts of zealous young Methodists were 
spent upon the adult rather than upon the young; and Man- 
chester was pervaded by a system of prayer-meetings, held 
principally after chapel hours, on Sunday evenings, by means of 
which the “ water of life,” fresh from the fountain of the sanc- 
tuary, was carried to large multitudes of people, who themselves 
never fetched it. Small companies were collected together, 
generally in cottages; and the simple services attracted ready 
and general sympathy. Short hymns, short prayers, and short, 
but earnest addresses—exercises suited, not to the stated worship 
of the church, but to the awakening of ignorant and careless 
sinners, roused the attention of the people; and a respect for 
religion was induced, where its power was unknown, or but little 
felt. At these meetings, too, many who longed for the privi- 
leges of the Sabbath, but busy, persecuted, or ashamed of ragged 
poverty, habitually went without them, hailed its dawn as its 
curfew sounded ; and while the bell rang out the day, seized 
eagerly its evening blessing. And great was the advantage 
realized by those who led the humble devotions. It was the 
drill of the private: it was that and much more to those who 
were thereafter to head the armies of Israel. City missions are 
a great modern institute; but the agency of which I now speak, 
is something even simpler and more extensive, and bores more 
deeply and directly into the lowest strata of society. It is not 
the casual, nor even the periodical visit, however useful, of the 
hired missionary, but the erection, in every lane and alley, of the 
standard of Gospel ordinances. And all of average intelligence 
may, under proper regulations, engage in this work. It requires 
no pecuniary outlay ; it may be set about the very next Sunday 


evening; and, even when conducted on the largest scale, it is 
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happily disencumbered of all that apparatus of wheel and weight 
which impedes so many efforts to do good.”—Pp. 66, 67. 

When he had completed his nineteenth year, Jabez Bunting, 
without at once abandoning the study of medicine, began to act 
as a local preacher. Some who heard his first sermon in a cot- 
tage, always maintained, that it was never excelled by him after- 
wards, “ either as to its matter, manner, or manifest effect.” 
But the biographer anxiously and wisely interposes the remark, 
that this “ early popularity and influence were due, not so much 
to his rare talents, as to his careful cultivation of them.” ‘“ And 
thus,” he adds, in that quiet vein of caustic humour in which he 
sometimes indulges, “ those in every position to whom ‘ much,’ 
and those to whom ‘ little is given’—all, indeed, except the men 
who, having little, think it so much, that they do not care to 
make the most of it, may learn a profitable lesson.” —P. 96. 

But the all-important question had now to be decided, Was 
this young man to prosecute his medical studies, and become a 
Manchester physician, with, probably, an extensive practice and 
a large income, or was he to devote his life to the hard, and pe- 
cuniarily ill-requited work of the Wesleyan ministry? And in 
dealing with this question, we have a striking and characteristic 
specimen of his manner of looking at a subject in all its bear- 
ings, stating the reasons pro and con with great candour and 
distinctness, numbering them in order, 1, 2, 3, etc., and calmly 
and deliberately making up his mind as to the course of duty, 
ready and resolved to adopt that, at whatever cost. Happily, if 
not in number, at least in weight, the reasons in favour of the 
ministry preponderated, and cheerfully, and without a murmur, 
surrendering the prospects of affluence which were opening before 
him, he embraced the profession in which he was persuaded he 
should be “ most happy and most useful ;” and in 1799 he set 
out on foot for Oldham, on his first circuit, as a probationer, 
carrying his luggage in a pair of saddle-bags, his uncle and class- 
leader, Joseph Redfern, walking with him some distance, and at 
alone spot on the road, kneeling down, and asking the blessing 
of God upon the young preacher. 

Along with notices of his pulpit and pastoral labours, we have 
the characteristic tradition, that even at that early period he 
“stood by his order.” He refused to retire from a quarterly 
meeting, as the preacher had been expected to do, during the 
discussion of certain questions; and it was indignantly remarked, 
that “a good old rule had that day been set aside, to please that 
proud son of Adam, Jabez Bunting.” 

From Oldham he went to Macclesfield, where he completed 
his four years’ term of probation. We have quoted a passage 
referring to the operations of Methodism among the scattered 
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population of rural districts; it is but just to quote another, 
which speaks of its no less effective labours in the midst of the 
densely peopled manufacturing towns :— 

“ Macclesfield, like Manchester, and other towns in the dis- 
trict, was then rising rapidly into importance as a great seat of 
industry ; and, during the latter half of the last century, Metho- 
dism seized as its own, though not with a selfish exclusiveness, 
the places where men gathered thickly together. The historians 
of our country have failed to tell how Methodism, with its simple 
agencies for the conversion of the common people, attended upon 
the rise of the manufacturing system; and in the dearth or 
famine of all other provision, made safe and beneficial the vast 
and sudden increase of the population, and of its means of 
wealth.”—P. 155. 

It certainly would not be easy to estimate, though it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge, the deep debt which the nation owes 
to Wesleyan Methodism, for its services to the ever-accumulat- 
ing swarms of our mining and manufacturing population. 

While at Macclesfield, we learn that this popular young 
Methodist preacher was offered Episcopal orders and an in- 
cumbency, but that “he promptly rejected all such overtures.” 
It is vain to speculate upon what might have followed if they 
had been accepted. One thing is tolerably clear, that with the 
existing constitution of the Church of England, and the obstruc- 
tions to a leading mind making its influence felt through all her 
borders, Methodism would have lost more by Bunting’s con- 
formity than the Episcopal Church would have gained; and as to 
himself, instead of the Dr Bunting with whose name and fame the 
distant isles of the sea are familiar, he would have dwindled into 
a comfortable, creditable rector, useful to his parishioners, and 
perhaps rather troublesome to his bishop, from a stubborn pro- 
pensity to judge for himself and to take his own way. He did 
well—for others and for himself—to remain where he was. 

We are told that at this time “the pulpit received his first 
attention, not so much because its claims were instant and 
almost daily, as because he knew that the secret of ministerial 
influence lies chiefly there. He never missed an opportunity of 
hearing a sermon. He carefully copied and preserved skeletons 
and sketches. His own preparations were full and elaborate, 
and were subjected to continual revision,” p. 148. As the 
period of his probation drew to a close, we find preparations of 
another kind. “Every Methodist preacher, when his probation 
has ended, and he is fully received and recognised as a minister, 
but not before, is entitled to charge the Connexion with the 
maintenance of a wife,” p. 149. The curious record drawn up 
on the occasion is frankly given by the biographer, with the 
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very just remark, that “it supplies many suggestions to young 
ministers whose thoughts may be similarly occupied ; and it is a 
striking exhibition of the writer’s characteristic qualities.” For 
the latter reason, if not for the former, we greatly value the 
record; and if our space had permitted, we should gladly have 
transferred it to our pages for our readers’ gratification and 
benefit, both as “ pal suggestions to those whose thoughts 
may be similarly occupied,” and as being highly characteristic of 
the subject of this memoir. There is first of all a clear state- 
ment of the question at issue, and, for a lover, a marvellously 
calm and candid discussion of it; and combined with all this, 
there is manifest throughout a quiet but thorough determination 
to do whatever should be seen to be the right thing. “There 
are two questions,” he says, “ to be seriously considered. May 
God graciously direct my paths, and enable me to judge aright ! 
1. The first question is general, viz., Shall I marry, or take any 
step toward marriage at present?” ‘Then he states in order what 
may be urged, first, on the afjirmative side, and, secondly, on the 
negative side of this general question, and concludes—* After the 
most deliberate consideration, accompanied with solemn absti- 
nence and prayer, my judgment is that the balance of argument 
is greatly in favour of matrimony as soon as convenient ;” and in 
vindication of the soundness of this conclusion, he proceeds 
quietly and effectually to demolish and pound to atoms the whole 
array of objections to the step. But then comes a second ques- 
tion: “Is Miss a proper person to be addressed by me on 
the subject?” Then follow ten good strong reasons in favour of 
the proposed application, and six weak ones against it. No one 
can doubt for a moment either what the decision is to be, or that 
in arriving at it strong affection was linked to and controlled by 
a still stronger sense of duty. We cannot help saying that the 
portrait of the lady in question, drawn by the hand of her son, is 
one of the most exquisite of the many charming sketches of this 
fascinating volume. 

Immediately on being “received into full connexion,” young 
Bunting was stationed in London. We have from the pen of 
the venerable Dr Leifchild a beautiful notice of him as he ap- 
peared at that period. The writer speaks of him as “calm and 
self-possessed in the pulpit,” of the “clear and commanding 
tones of his voice,” of “ the flow of strong manly sense in his 
sermons ;” and dwells upon that singular richness and fervency 
of prayer which even then characterised him, and for which he 
was all his life remarkable. “I was charmed and delighted 
while I was instructed. Never before had I heard such preach- 
ing. Other preachers, indeed, excelled him in some points, but 
none that I ever heard equalled him as a whole.”—P. 166. 
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Fortunately we have the benefit of the letters which at this 
time he wrote to his betrothed, and are thus admitted to the 
privacy of his inmost thoughts, as well as to the inspection of his 
daily work. And we must say, that the perusal of these letters, 
written in such circumstances, greatly enhance our estimate of 
his piety and devotedness, his warmth of heart, soundness of 
judgment, sterling good sense, and the manliness, and worth, 


and weight of his whole character. At a still earlier period, we | 


find this young man writing to one of his most intimate associates 
in terms which, for friendliness and fidelity, we consider too 
characteristic and remarkable to omit :—“ As I am never likely 
to be able in any other way to testify my grateful sense of the 
obligations under which your friendship has placed me, I will 
endeavour to do it by acting towards you the part of a faithful 
friend, if I should ever have the pain to see you, while busied 
about many things, grow weary “a faint in your mind concern- 
ing the one thing needful. I entreat you to perform the same 
brotherly office towards me, and to watch over me in love.”— 
P. 140. 

In the letters from London, we have many similar utterances 
of mingled affection and faithfulness, and many curious glimpses 
of the life of a Methodist preacher in the metropolis half a cen- 
tury ago. Among other things, the writer refers frequently and 
feelingly, though, we must say, in a different strain from that 
which John Wesley was wont to use, to the early morning preach- 
ing, at five o'clock. For example :—“ Thursday evening, Septem- 
ber 8th. I was so weary and drowsy this morning at five o'clock, 
that though I heard Mr Taylor going out to preach, I had neither 
curiosity enough nor piety enough to rise and hear him. ‘To- 
morrow I must be up, as it will be my own turn to conduct the 
early devotions of the sanctuary.” But alas! the resolution had 
no better fate than many other evening resolutions of early rising, 
for we find it recorded next day—“ I was very unfortunate this 
morning. I did not rise, for I did not wake, after day-light 
appeared, until half-past five o’clock. However, it does not 
appear to have been of much consequence. They seem to have 
been accustomed to such disappointments for some years; s0 
that when Mr Taylor preached yesterday, and informed them 
that they might expect me this morning, Mr Lovelace, an old 
worn-out barrister, could not help expressing his belief that 
“now there would be a revival in London, for there had been 
little good done since the morning preaching had been discon- 
tinued; and that the abandonment of this practice was the true 
cause of the present war.” On this unlucky morning the extra- 
ordinary number of twenty-one had assembled to hear the new 
preacher. The average attendance seems to have ranged from 
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eight to thirteen. “ This seems to be the ne plus ultra, beyond 
which the attractions of my morning eloquence cannot avail.” 
And he adds, in plain terms, “ I view this service as a complete 
work of supererogation.” Shade of Wesley! has it come to 
this? Seriously, however, we must confess that, looking at 
the change in the usages of society, we are entirely of young 
Bunting’s opinion. 

His old love for hearing sermons—so that they were not 
preached at five in the morning—remained strong within him. 
And very interesting are the notices which he gives of various 
celebrities of the period; some of them long since departed, and 
others but recently withdrawn from us, but all of them now 
gone. For example :—“ After finishing my letters, I hastened 
to St Mary Woolnoth, and had the pleasure of seeing and hear- 
ing, for the first time, the rector, Mr Newton, ‘venerable in 
virtues as in age.’ He appears to be quite worn out, and totter- 
ing over the brink of the grave. His text was, ‘ Rejoice the 
soul of Thy servant.’ There was nothing particularly interesting 
in his sermon, except as viewed in connection with the charac- 
ter and circumstances of the preacher. I love to hear old mi- 
nisters.,—P, 181. Again: “I went to Surrey Chapel, and 
heard a sort of lecture from Mr Jay. Few preachers are able 
to extort tears from me, but he conquered me. When I hear 
such preaching as Mr Jay’s I am always ashamed of myself, and 
wonder that the people should ever like to listen to my poor swashy 
sermons.”—Jbid. Again: “ We went to hear Mr Cecil. On 
the whole, I was very much delighted, though I acknowledge the 
justice of a critique on Mr Cecil as a preacher, made in my hear- 
ing by Mr Symons, a pious clergyman. He said, ‘ Mr Cecil 
is a very wise preacher. He is a second Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Yet I should like him better, and he would do more good, if he 
were rather a Second Epistle to the Romans.’”—P. 217. One 
is disposed to smile at the terms in which the future financier of 
Methodism speaks of the steps—“ bold, but certainly necessary” 
—which were taken about this time with respect to the manage- 
ment of the missionary funds. To us the necessity of the steps 
is much more obvious than the boldness, though we doubt not 
that, to a Methodist of that day, the boldness would seem much 
more palpable than the necessity. Hitherto the whole direction 
of this, as of all other Connezional, as distinct from local, funds, had 
been entrusted to, or assumed by, the preachers, or rather the 
Conference. The very gentlest and most limited infusion of the 
lay element was now attempted. ‘ A committee of finance and 
alvice” was appointed, and on that committee a few trusted lay- 
men were placed. Ina previous enactment, that circuit stewards 
should have a right to be present at the meetings of the district, 
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and to advise at the settlement of all financial matters ; and in the 
appointment, in 1803, of the committee, “to guard our religious 
privileges in these perilous times,” of which the majority hap- 
pened to be laymen, and one a representative, viz., the general 
steward of the London Circuit for the time being ;—in these pro- 
visions is here traced the germ of the present financial policy of 
the Connexion,—a policy which, it is remarked, Jabez Bunting 
did not then conjecture “ was to be distinctively and emphatically 
his own.” As to missions, the “ bold” measure of appointing a 
committee, in which there were a few laymen, issued at next Con- 
ference in the appointment of a committee, composed exclusively 
of preachers, “ as they choose to manage their missions in future 
only by their general superintendent, and a committee chosen 
out of their own body.” “ So ended,” says Mr Bunting, “ my 
father’s first essay at developing the constitution of Methodism.” 

Jabez Bunting’s next “essay” in a matter of public interest 
was not more successful. We find him, young as he still was, 
voted into the chair at a meeting of ministers of various deno- 
minations, for the purpose of establishing a Review, on the basis 
of “ the doctrinal articles of the Church of England,” but free 
from sectarian principles and peculiarities, for the defence and 
advancement of a common Christianity. The experiment failed. 
The Review—the Eclectic—was established, but its basis soon be- 
came less broad and catholic. The age was not ripe for the enter- 
prise as originally planned, and other circumstances tended to 
render the well-meant design abortive. Wesleyan Methodists 
were not regarded with cordiality, either by the Nonconformists 
on the one hand, or by any section of the Established Church on 
the other. But Mr Bunting points out, in a very striking pas- 
sage, that there was a still more serious difficulty. “The frozen 
Establishment had begun to thaw, and, waking and warming 
into conscious life, had stretched its limbs, had begun to look 
about it, and discovering its powers, had displayed them in the 
sight of friend and foe. ‘The common people’ always ‘ heard it 
gladly,’ and its parochial system gave it a quick, firm, and simul- 
taneous grasp upon the entire country. No wonder, then, that 
those who thought they discerned in all state churches a ten- 
dency to evil rather than to good, were startled when they saw the 
Church of England in downright earnest, and would not feign 
friendship when they felt nothing but suspicion and dread. 5o 
it came to pass, that when this strong man became a rejoicing 
competitor in the race for usefulness, and Methodism running all 
the faster, yet breathed out a welcome, bade him play fairly, and 
wished him quickly at the goal, the old Dissent stopped and 
questioned, saying now, that the strange racer carried too much 
weight, and now, that he had undue advantage ; all which little 
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heeding, he went on his way, and, as many think, got a fair 
century’s start of those who tried to hinder him. But may all 
win !”—Pp. 237, 238. We are told that from this incident Dr 
Bunting learned the lesson of caution respecting schemes of 
united action among Christians of different denominations, look- 
ing at them keenly rather than coldly ; and while cordially sup- 
porting such institutions as the Bible Society and City Missions, 
and becoming an attached member of the Evangelical Alliance, 
as a manifestation of the substantial unity of Christians; yet, 
when a specific course of action was proposed, preferring that it 
should be carried on under the recognised direction and respon- 
sibility of some one branch of the Church of Christ. 

When Jabez Bunting left London, after a residence of two 
years, at the early age of twenty-six, he was already a man of 
mark and high standing in the Connexion, and was looked upon 
as rapidly rising to the foremost place. In such a body, a young 
minister with his power in the pulpit, his general intelligence, 
his energy and fearlessness, his admirable good sense, his turn 
for business, and his over-mastering force of will, could never 
rest in a position of mediocrity. 

His next circuit was Manchester, where he was distinguished 
for “ that active, every-day discharge of the duties of a Methodist 
preacher, which is the best preparative for the general service of 
Methodism.” We may extend very widely this just remark, and 
say, generally or universally, that the best preparative for our 
next sphere, whatever that may be, is the thorough and con- 
scientious performance of the duties of our present one, whatever 
that may be. 

He was now a family man, yet his annual income, from all 
professional sources, did not, we find, exceed L.83. His letter 
to the Income-Tax Commissioners brings before us the Wesleyan 
system of ministerial support. “The societies do not support 
their ministers, as is usual among other religious denominations, 
by fixed and regular salaries; but by sundry small allowances, 
which differ considerably in different places, and which are 
varied, from time to time, according to the actual wants of the 
preachers, and in proportion to the number and necessities of their 
families.” No wise man, familiar with the difficulties which beset 
this subject, and looking at the peculiar system of itinerancy sub- 
isting in the Methodist Connexion, will venture captiously to 
criticise this method of supporting the ministry. We already know 
in part, and we hope to learn more in detail in the second volume, 
how Dr Bunting laboured to ameliorate the pecuniary condition 
of Wesleyan ministers and their children. It is understood that 
Wesley’s old rule of a penny a week and a shilling a quarter 
from each member, afforded important hints to Dr Chalmers 
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when devising the system of Free Church “ economics,” and 
that he anxiously consulted with Dr Bunting on the subject. 
We are confident that, in so far as the different circumstances of 
the two churches would permit the application to the one of the 
experience of the other, the suggestions of the great Wesleyan 
financier and leader would be highly prized by his Presbyterian 
friend. Traces of the strong and steady hand and clear intel- 
ligence of Jabez Bunting, are to be found in the legislation of 
the Conference of 1807, as in the rule “ insisting on the imme- 
diate emancipation of slaves belonging to any minister in the 
West Indies, or to his wife,” that which regulates the jurisdic- 
tion of Conference considered as an appellate court, rather than 
a court of first instance, etc. 

In his next circuit—Sheffield—he prosecuted vigorously his 
ministerial work, and, at the same time, looked around with a 
clear and comprehensive glance over the whole Connexion and all 
its affairs. His thoughts were now anxiously turned to the esta- 
blishment of a collegiate institute for training young men for the 
ministry. He did not, indeed, advocate the systematic educa- 
tion of every man whom the grace and providence of God called 
to the work of the Methodist ministry ; but he believed, as stated 
by his biographer, that “ culture will, in most cases, improve 
both the flower and the fruit ;” while at the same time he was 
ready to say, “ If culture would weaken or destroy the plant, let 
it grow wild.” After the persevering efforts of a quarter of a 
century, this object was at length accomplished. While in the 
Sheffield circuit, he strenuously assailed a practice which had 
come to be common among the Methodists in the north of Eng- 
Jand,—that of teaching writing in Sunday schools. How religious 
men and teachers of religion could reconcile this practice with 
the reverence for the Sabbath which they inculcated, it is not 
very easy to imagine. But so prevalent had the evil become, 
that it required all the ommunline energy of Jabez Bunting to 
put it down ; and, after his departure, it revived. His manner 
of dealing with this subject, and with some misunderstandings 
springing out of it, is highly characteristic; but we have not 
room for extracts. 

As to his treatment of general Connexional affairs, we have 
the following succinct account :—“ It was his policy to promote 
simultaneous improvements in all directions. Let the entrance 
to the ministry be still diligently guarded ; let all the ancient 
usages of mutual inquiry and supervision, of itinerancy, and of 
sustentation, be sacredly preserved ; let the standard of literary, 
theological, and religious attainment be made higher and more 
uniform ; in short, let the ministry be such as should command, 
without controversy or reluctance, the recognition and confidence 
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of the people. But, at the same time, respect their rights,” é.e., 
the rights of the people ; “ secure their services in every depart- 
ment not assigned by the New Testament exclusively to the 
minister or to the pastorate; relieve the clergy from a burden 
which was greater than they could bear, and from wretched sus- 
picions, ill-natured insinuations, and bitter calumnies; and pour 
the light of noon-day upon the smouldering fires of faction, so 
putting them out for ever. The two lines of action, so far from 
being diverse, were the two component parts of one complete and 
comprehensive system ; and, as each was steadily and prudently 
pursued, it promoted and secured the other.”—Pp. 360, 361. 

When Lord Sidmouth proposed his nefarious Bill for amending 
the Toleration Act, Jabez Bunting stood boldly forward in oppo- 
sition to the measure. It was in connection with this subject that 
he was first brought into contact with Richard Watson, and a 
friendship was begun which may truly be said to have been pro- 
ductive of momentous consequences to millions of the human race. 

With the Conference of 1811 the first volume of this most 
interesting memoir closes, leaving its subject moving steadily 
upward to his inevitable pre-eminence,—a pre-eminence which 
was rather yielded to him than arrogated,—rather made over to 
him and recognised as being his by right of merit than ambitiously 
grasped at or eagerly assumed; and which, if referred to in 
Conference, must have been spoken of under another name 
than pre-eminence or supremacy. 

The rest of Dr Bunting’s long and active career was passed, 
to a large extent, in the full view of the religious world. This 
will not make the second volume less welcome,—it only ren- 
ders it less necessary for filling up the sketch of his life and 
character. Such a sketch we had designed to present; but our 
rapidly narrowing limits compel us to touch very slightly upon 
the subsequent events of his history, and to satisfy ourselves 
with indicating, in a very general way, some of the leading 
topics with which the coming volume will have to deal. It will 
exhibit the subject of the memoir in 1812—so early for him and 
so late for the transaction—taking a prominent part in procur- 
ing the passing of the law which repealed the Five Mile and 
Conventicle Acts, and which adjusted the relations of Non- 
conformists to the state; and, about the same time, zealously 
and energetically supporting the movement for opening India 
to Christianity. It will present him before us projecting that 
mighty enterprise, the establishment of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, and, in conjunction with Morley, Watson, and others, 
presiding over its inauguration,—an event fraught with unspeak- 
ably important consequences and blessed results to myriads of 
mankind. We look for interesting details regarding Dr Bunt- 
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ing’s resolute adherence to the Anti-slavery Society at all hazards 
and at whatever cost; of his labours as editor of the Wesleyan 
Magazine, and the new and high tone which he imparted to the 
Connexional literature; of his advocacy of Catholic emancipa- 
tion in opposition to the views of almost every minister and 
member of the religious body to which he belonged ; of his 
other opinions and actings with respect to important measures 
of state policy; and of his ian life when permanently 
located in the metropolis as missionary secretary, being now 
beyond all question the foremost man and the recognized repre- 
sentative of Wesleyan Methodism, and as such mingling in and 
influencing all the prominent religious movements of his time. 
We shall doubtless hoe of his undisputed and skilful leadership 
of the Wesleyan counsels and Conference for the long period of 
thirty years,—of his great power in debate and singular admi- 
nistrative talent, and the profound respect and deference paid 
to him throughout the Connexion. And when this is spoken 
of, we shall not be surprised if we find it acknowledged in this 
frank and candid biography, that the great man before us had 
his failings,—that, for instance, there might occasionally be 
some reason for the offence which was now and then taken at 
the scathing sarcasms flung abroad in hot discussions, and that 
some of the complaints of imperiousness and arrogance which at 
one time were so rife, may possibly not have been altogether 
destitute of foundation. The faithful biographer of Luther 
would have to make the same admission. But it will also be 
shown that his immoveable adherence to the position which he 
took up so resolutely, and defended so stoutly or so sternly, was 
never for a moment linked to any mean or paltry scheme for 
his own agerandisement. The narrative will, we believe, make 
it clear, that if Jabez Bunting had a giant’s strength, and some- 
times used it like a giant, he was only wielding not merely the 
influence which he had fairly won, but what his brethren had 
almost thrust upon him, and that all was done with a pure and 
single eye to the prosperity of the Wesleyanism which he so 
fondly loved. Among the many tributes to Dr Bunting which 
we have seen, one of the most masterly is that which appeared 
some twenty years ago in an extremely clever book, with the 
foolish title of “ Wesleyan Takings,” from which we extract a 
passage bearing upon this particular feature of character. And 
we quote from this sketch the more readily, that it is understood 
to have been drawn by a very decided opponent of Dr Bunting’s 
policy, one of the leaders of the recent large secession from the 
Wesleyan ranks, Mr Everett. After speaking of the feelings 
of jealousy which had been excited by Dr Bunting’s overwhelm- 
ing influence in the Connexion, the writer proceeds :-— 
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‘ All acquit him of selfishness; all unite in giving him credit for the 
purest motives ; and when his proceedings are viewed in the aggre- 
gate, he will be found to be generally philanthropic in his views, feel- 
ings, and purposes. And we again inquire, How has he obtained such 
ascendency in the body? Not by fraud, not by misconduct, but by 
lending his superior talents to promote the best interests of the Con- 
nexion. He has not satisfied himself with barely preaching, and 
quietly eating the bread of his labours; with pinning his mind down 
to the circuit in which he moved, like a fly whose prospect is bounded 
by the breakfast-table on which it alights; with taking Methodism 
as it had been handed to him, resolved to allow it to pass on in the 
same state: but he has taken an enlarged view of the whole; has 
looked upon Methodism as the mere creature of providential circum- 
stances ; and has been always on the watch for times and seasons, in 
order to mould its laws to the temper of the age—the changes and 
improvements experienced in society at large. He has kept his eye 
fixed on the working of the whole machinery, while others have 
attended to the rotatory motion of a single wheel; he has watched 
while others have slept; he has laboured while others have loitered. 
By attending to the interest of the whole, knowledge has poured in 
upon him from every quarter; men of inferior talent have committed 
their concerns into his hand ; and now he reigns supreme, is equal to a 
king in Israel; with this security to the body—He is wise and good. 
No man was ever more useful—not Wesley himself—in the various 
offices he has sustained. He is, properly speaking, a man of business ; 
not as it regards its bustle, for he might do more, but in the knowledge 
he brings to it, and the number of hands employed. The politics of 
Methodism have been his meat and drink, his daily study; and its 
laws and usages, subsequent to his entering upon public life, bear the 
impress of his mind.”— Wesleyan Takings, pp. 11, 12. 


We confidently anticipate that the completed record of his 
public career will show that he honestly did all that he deemed the 
Methodist constitution permitted, and all that, within that range, 
the highest talent and the soundest judgment, combined with the 
most intimate acquaintance with every portion of the complicated 
Wesleyan machine, and the most ardent desire for its efficiency, 
could accomplish, both for the independence and authority of the 
ministry, and in the way of recognising the rights, and enlisting 
the sympathies, and utilizing the energies of the people; admitting 
them extensively into committees, and employing them freely 
not only in managing the secular affairs of the Connexion, but 
summoning as many of them as possible to the exercise of 
spiritual functions, as local preachers, class leaders, ete. And 
whatever difference of opinion may have existed, or may still 
exist, regarding Dr Bunting’s policy, his biographer may well be 
permitted to point to the fact, that when he became a preacher, 
the members of the Wesleyan community, exclusive of those in 
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the United States, numbered 120,000, and that when he re- 
tired into private life, the number had swelled to upwards of 
400,000; and this in spite of considerable secessions, and 
notwithstanding of the revived zeal of the Church of England, 
which Methodism had done so much to quicken and evoke, 
and which now provided for and absorbed multitudes who would 
otherwise have aad their way into the Wesleyan ranks. And 
he may also point to the kindred fact, that the annual con- 
tributions from the Connexion for the support of missions to 
the heathen,—which, when Bunting originated the Missionary 
Society in 1813, amounted only to some L.5000, and when he 
assumed the management on Watson’s death in 1833, had ad- 
vanced to L.47,000,—reached, when he retired in 1851, the noble 
sum of upwards of L.100,000, with more than a hundred thou- 
sand converts enrolled as members of society. And in addition 
to all that Dr Bunting did for his own church, the biographer 
may point to his eminent services to the general cause of Christi- 
anity, and his readiness to aid what he believed to be the cause 
of truth and righteousness in communions far removed from his 
own, of which his ardent support of the Free Church movement 
in Scotland may serve as a specimen. 

Of the manner in which the biographer has performed his part 
we can scarcely speak in too high terms. He has told the story 
of his father’s life—so far as it has yet gone—with admirable tact, 
ability, and skill. This memoir is a singularly fresh and inter- 
esting work, containing much important information, and many 
valuable and suggestive remarks, and pervaded throughout by a 
genial, manly, Christian spirit, which it does one good to meet 
with. If we complain of anything, it is, that with exuberant 
good feeling the author has devoted too much space to sketches 
of his father’s early friends. With all respect for these worthies, 
we must confess that we rather grudge them their room; and we 
shall be surprised if the biographer himself do not come, ere his next 
volume see the light, to be of our opinion. However, we condone 
the venial fault, partly because of the kindly feeling which led to 
it, and partly because these sketches are really very interesting 
in themselves, and are remarkably well executed. Altogether, we 
can express no better wish for Mr Bunting as an author, than that 
he may be as successful with his second volume as he has been 
with the first. He will have to touch some delicate connexional 
questions, and to walk “per ignes suppositos cineri doloso.” 
But we have great confidence that he will step firmly and freely, 
yet gently; and that, by the frank and honest record of his 
father’s actings and opinions, he will not stir the embers of for- 
mer controversies, or give reasonable offence to any. And we 
are sure that he will have more to say of his warm affections, his 
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urbanity and genuine kindness of heart, his modesty and lofty dis- 
interestedness while intolerant of selfishness and conceit in others, 
his quiet unostentatious demeanour as a Christian gentleman, with 
the easy dignity of a venerated Christian minister, and of his 
gentle and genial manners in the bosom of his family. And after 
tracing his career through many trying aid some stormy scenes, 
the record will tell of the tranquillity of his latest years, anc the 
honours which crowned his hoary head ; of the calm and peace- 
ful evening in which his sun declined to its setting, and his 
happy death in the faith and hope of the Gospel. The author 
is rendering an important service to the universal Church,—to 
which, indeed, Dr Bunting belonged; for, as Angell James said 
of him to some Wesleyan ministers, “ He is ours as well as 
yours,’—and it is nothing more than the barest justice to the 
subject of the memoir that such a record should be drawn up. 
Jabez Bunting has left little in the world of letters to keep his 
name alive. And never do we look upon him with greater re- 
spect and reverence than when, with all his lofty aspirations, his 
refined literary taste, and his consciousness of the possession of 
powers which would have raised him to a lofty niche in the 
temple of Fame, we find him addressing a friend in these simple 
yet sublime words: “The die is cast. If I give to our missions 
the attention they require, I shall not have any time hereafter 
for literature.” His monument was to be of another kind. 
Standing in the centre of modern Methodism, and looking abroad 
upon its well-compacted institutions, or pointing to the distant 
isles of the sea, and the whole wide mission field of the Wesleyan 
Connexion, to churches rising in the spiritual waste, and Gospel 
light dispelling pagan darkness, he might have said—or the 
myriads who honour his name and memory may say for him, 
for he would have been the last to say it himself--“ Si monu- 
mentum requiris, circumspice.” And in the world of literature 
this admirable biography will constitute Dr Bunting’s worthy 
and enduring memorial. 
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Art. VIII.— Ceylon: An Account of the Island—Physical, His- 
torical, and Topographical; with Notices of its Natural History, 
Antiquities, and Productions. By Sir James Emerson TEn- 
NENT, K.C.S., LL.D., etc. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, and 
Drawings. Third Edition. London: Longmans and Co. 1859. 


“T am going Overland,” said a friend to us some months ago, 
when about to start for India, “and will write to you long 
accounts of Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, the Red Sea, Aden, and 
Calcutta.” Ceylon had not occurred to him. “ We touch,” 
said another, “at Point de Galle, but I suppose there is not 
much to interest one there.” This ignorance of what turns out 
after all, to be for several reasons, the chief point of interest in 
the overland route, is almost universal, even among well edu- 
cated men. It seems strange that it should be so, when works 
like those of Major Forbes, Dr Davy, Henry Marshall, and 
Dr Hoffmeister,’ are easily accessible to all. The able work of 
Sir James Emerson Tennent will make this ignorance without 
excuse for the future. But if the traveller to India expects little 
at Point de Galle, his surprise and pleasure are all the greater 
when he finds himself amidst scenes from which he had not 
hoped for a new sensation. “It is now a week,” writes one 
friend, “ since we sailed from that charming anchorage—Galle. 
Our approach to it had been magnificent. The coast, from the 
time we caught sight of it, was uninterruptedly beautiful. 
Stretches of bright yellow sand, intervals of rocky beach and 
low cliffs, with here and there craggy points and reefs running 
out into the sea, all adorned by a luxuriant forest of cocoa-nut 
trees and big-leaved plantains, the stems and roots of which are 
washed by the salt surf, meet the eye. The surf, too, greatly 
adds to the charms of the scenery. Its bright white masses ever 
and anon rise up out of the blue expanse, rush up the beach, or 
over the rocks, or up the cliffs to unaccountable heights, and 
then from those cliffs rejoining parent ocean in hundreds of white 
rills and pretty cascades. Nor does the beauty terminate in all 
this; for beyond the beach, and the groves of which we get a 
glimpse, and the thickly set native huts which stand out with an 
occasional smoky plume nodding over them, rise hills and swell- 
ing uplands all crowned with dense woods; while yet above all 
these are lofty mountains, looking grandly as their pointed sum- 
mits reach towards the sky. In all my Teatnannl wanderings 


? Travels in Ceylon, etc. Translated from the German. Edinburgh: W. P. 
Kennedy. 1848.—In the list of works on Ceylon given by Sir J. E. Tennent, 
Hoffmeister’s Travels are not mentioned. It is, however, full of most interest- 
ing information. 
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never had I seen anything so beautiful as this entrance to Point 
de Galle. The freshness, the luxuriance, the variety of outline 
in the scenery, the pretty bungalows peeping out from their em- 
bosoming groves, the streets with their deeply shaded side-ways, 
the avenues of great, old trees, the lovely and dazzling flowers of 
tropical shrubs and creepers, the bustle, animation, and per- 
petual movement of the Singhalese in their grey-toned garments, 
all conspire to excite and to interest. Above all, it was the first 
ushering into the new forms and dazzling specialities of tropical 
life, vegetable and animal.” These were first impressions. But 
that even a protracted residence on the island, and much fami- 
liarity with its scenery do not modify them, is plain from Sir 
James Tennent’s work. The grandeur and beauty of the scenery 
rise ever freshly before him. Thus, remembering first impres- 
sions, and glancing at some general features of the island, he 
says,—* No traveller fresh from Europe will ever part with the 
impression left by the first gaze upon tropical scenery, as it is 
developed in the bay, and the wooded hills that encircle it ; for 
although Galle is surpassed both in grandeur and beauty by 
places afterwards seen in the island, still the feeling of admiration 
and wonder called forth by its loveliness remains vivid and un- 
impaired. . . . The sea, blue as sapphire, breaks upon the 
fortified rocks which form the entrance to the harbour; the 
headlands are bright with verdure; and the yellow strand is 
shaded by palm-trees that incline towards the sea, and bend 
their crowns above the water. The shore is gemmed with 
flowers; the hills behind are draped with forests of perennial 
green; and far in the distance rises the zone of purple hills, 
above which towers the sacred mountain of Adam’s Peak, with 
its summit enveloped in clouds.” 

But Point de Galle has other attractions besides its scenery. 
It was the “ Kalah” at which the seamen of the renowned 
Haroun Alraschid “ met the Chinese junks, and brought back 
gems, silks, and spices from Serendib to Bassora;” and there is 
every likelihood that it is the long lost Tarshish of Scripture. 
The reasons for this conclusion are fully stated by the author. 
The details are interesting, as suggesting to us how much light 
may yet be shed on Scripture topography. Again, Sir James 
says,—“ The nucleus of its mountain masses consists of gneissic, 
granitic, and other crystalline rocks, which in their resistless 
upheaval have rent the superincumbent strata, raising them into 
lofty pyramids and crags, or hurling them in gigantic fragments 
to the plains below. Time and decay are slow in their assaults 
on these towering precipices and splintered pinnacles; and from 
the absence of more perishable materials, there are few graceful 
sweeps along the higher chains, or rolling downs in the lower 
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ranges of the hills. Every bold elevation is crowned by battle- 
mented cliffs, and flanked by chasms in which the shattered 
strata are seen as sharp and as rugged as if they had but re- 
cently undergone the grand convulsion that displaced them. 

“The soil in these regions is consequently light and unremune- 
rative ; but the plentiful moisture arising from the interception of 
every ere vapour from the Indian Ocean and the Bay of 
Bengal, added to the intense warmth of the atmosphere, combine 
to force a vegetation so rich and luxuriant, that imagination can 
picture nothing more wondrous and charming: every level spot is 
enamelled with verdure; forestsof never-fading bloom cover moun- 
tain and valley; flowers of the brightest hues grow in profusion 
over the plains; and delicate climbing plants, rooted in the shelving 
rocks, hang in huge festoons down the edge of every precipice. 

“Unlike the forests of Europe, in which the excess of some 
peculiar trees imparts a character of monotony and grave- 
ness to the outline and colouring, the forests of Ceylon are 
singularly attractive from the endless variety of their foliage, 
and the vivid contrast of their hues. The mountains, especially 
those looking towards the east and south, rise abruptly to pro- 
digious and almost precipitous heights above the level plains; 
and the emotion excited when a traveller, from one of these 
towering elevations, looks down for the first time upon the vast 
expanse of the low lands, leaves an indelible impression on the 
memory. ‘The rivers wind through the woods below like threads 
of silver through green embroidery, till they are lost in a dim 
haze which conceals the far horizon; and through this a line of 
tremulous light marks where the sunbeams are glittering on the 
waves upon the distant shore. 

“From age to age a scene so lovely has imparted a colouring 
of romance to the adventures of the seamen who, in the eager- 
ness of commerce, swept round the shores of India, to bring back 
the pearls and precious stones, the cinnamon and odours of 
Ceylon. The tales of the Arabians are fraught with the won- 
ders of ‘ Serendib;’ and the mariners of the Persian Gulf have 
left a record of their delight in reaching the calm havens of the 
island, and reposing for months together in valleys where the 
waters of the sea were overshadowed by woods, and the gardens 
were blooming in perennial summer.”—P. 6. 

Again— In its general outline the island resembles a pear, 
and suggests to its admiring inhabitants the figure of those 
pearls which, from their elongated form, are suspended from the 
tapering end. When originally upheaved above the ocean, its 
shape was in all probability nearly circular, with a prolongation 
in the direction of north-east. 'The mountain zone in the south, 
covering an area of about 4212 miles, may then have formed the 
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largest proportion of its entire area; and the belt of low lands, 
known as the Maritime Provinces, consist to a great extent of 
soil from the disintegration of the gneiss, detritus from the hills, 
alluvium carried down the rivers, and marine deposits gradually 
collected on the shore. But in addition to these, the land has 
for ages been slowly rising from the sea; and terraces abounding 
in marine shells, imbedded in agglutinated sand, occur in situa- 
tions far above high-water mark. Immediately inland from 
Point de Galle, the surface soil rests on a stratum of decomposing 
coral; and sea-shells are found at a considerable distance from 
the shore. Farther north, at Madampe, between Chilau and 
Megombo, the shells of pearl oysters and other bivalves are turned 
up by the plough, more than ten miles from the sea.”—P. 12. 

The geological features of the island are not of very much 
interest. On the crests of the mountains, stratified crystalline 
rocks, with massive veins of quartz, are found distorted and 
broken by great intruded masses of granite. Gneiss prevails ; 
and as this assumes remarkably eccentric forms, both in position 
and in the process of disintegration, the surface of the country 
is everywhere extremely picturesque. Breccias are found along 
the western coast, formed by the agglutination of corallines, 
shells, sand, and disintegrated gneiss. Incorporated with these 
are small sapphires, rubies, tourmaline, etc. In the Northern 
Provinces a recent coral formation is the prevailing rock. 
“Nearly four parts of the island,” says Sir James, “ are undu- 
lating plains, slightly diversified by offsets from the mountain 
system, which entirely covers the remaining fifth. Every dis- 
trict, from the depths of the valleys to the summits of the hills, 
is clothed with perennial foliage; and even the sand-drifts, to 
the ripple on the sea-line, are carpeted with verdure, and shel- 
tered from the sunbeams by the cool shadows of the palm 
groves. But the soil, notwithstanding this wonderful display of 
spontaneous vegetation, is not responsive to systematic cultiva- 
tion, and is but imperfectly adapted for maturing a constant 
succession of seeds and cereal productions. But the chief inte- 
rest which attaches to the mountains and rocks of this region, 
arises from the fact that they contain those mines of precious 
stones which, from time immemorial, have conferred renown on 
Ceylon. The ancients celebrated the gems as well as the pearls of 
‘Taprobane ;’ the tales of mariners, returning from their eastern 
expeditions, supplied to the story-tellers of the Arabian Nights 
their fables of the jewels of ‘ Serendib ;’ and the travellers of 
the Middle Ages, on returning to Europe, told of the ‘ sapphires, 
topazes, amethysts, garnets, and other costly stones’ of Ceylon, 
and of the ruby which belonged to the king of the island, ‘a span 
in length, without a flaw, and brilliant beyond description’ 
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“‘ The extent to which gems are still found is sufficient to ac- 
count for these early traditions of their splendour and profusion ; 
and fabulous as this story of the ruby of the Kandyan kings may 
be, the abundance of gems in Saffragam has given to the capital 
of the district the name of Ratnapoora, which means literally, 
‘the city of rubies.’ They are not, however, confined to this 
quarter alone, but quantities are still found on the western plains 
between Adam’s Peak and the sea, at Neuera-ellia, in Oovah, at 
Kandy, at Mattelle in the Central Province, and at Ruanwelli, 
near Colombo, at Matura, and in the beds of the rivers east- 
wards towards the ancient Mahagam.”—P. 33. 

This glance at the outstanding physical features and minera- 
logical peculiarities of the island, may form a fitting introduc- 
tion to a general outline of its civil history. The descriptions in 
which Camoens, in his great epic, sets before us the regions 


Where Ceylon lifts her spicy breast, 
And waves her woods, 


were, at best, but feeble echoes of the gorgeous pictures which, 
from earliest times, had been given of “the land of the hyacinth 
and the ruby,” “the island of jewels,” the “second Eden.” 
Greek and Roman, Christian and Mahometan, Chinaman and 
Hindoo, have vied with each other in exalting the praises of 
Ceylon. Its geographical position, the wildly luxuriant beauty 
of its scenery, and the rich variety of its fauna and its flora, 
were sure to attract the attention of nations whose spirit of en- 
terprise was directed either by the lust of conquest or the love 
of vain. Put the island, universally talked of, was till recentuy 
little known; less indeed, historically, than India or China. 
As inquirers searched into the remote past of these wondrous 
lands, they found, even in their most extravagant myths, resting- 
points of historic —— standing out, at one dimly defined 
period and another, like objects shrouded in the mists of the 
morning. But for many generations every attempt to make out 
the true history of Calon was after a season given up as hope- 
less, because of the deep darkness resting over it. “ It was not 
till about the year 1826 that the discovery was made and com- 
municated to Europe, that whilst the history of India was only 
to be conjectured from myths, and elaborated from the dates 
on copper grants, or fading inscriptions on rocks and columns, 
Ceylon was in possession of continuous written chronicles, rich 
in authentic facts, and not only presenting a connected history 
of the island itself, but also yielding valuable materials for eluci- 
dating that of India. At the moment when Prinsep was deci- 
phering the mysterious Buddhist inscriptions which are scattered 
over Hindustan and Western India, and when Cosma de Kérrés 
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was unrolling the Buddhist records of Thibet, and Hodgson 
those of Nepaul, a fellow-labourer of kindred genius was suc- 
cessfully exploring the Pali manuscripts of Ceylon, and develop- 
ing results not less remarkable nor less conducive to the illustra- 
tion of the early history of Southern Asia. Mr Turnour, a 
civil officer of the Ceylon service, was then administering the 
government of the district of Suffragam, and, being resident at 
Ratnapoora, near the foot of Adam’s Peak, he was enabled to 
pursue his studies under the guidance of Gallé, a learned priest, 
through whose instrumentality he obtained from the Wihara, at 
Mulgiri-galla, near Tangalle (a temple founded about 130 B.c.), 
some rare and important MSS., the perusal of which gave an 
impulse and direction to the investigations which occupied the 
rest of his life.’—P. 312. 

The Mahawanso, thus brought to light, is a metrical chronicle, 
written in Pali, containing a dynastic history of Ceylon. Con- 
tributed by various authors, it embraces a period ranging 
from 543 B.c. to 1758 a.p. A dead letter to all but those 
initiated in the mysteries of Buddhism, the Mahawanso had 
happily been the subject of a running comment, accompanied 
by a literal annotated version of the original text. With the 
help of this, Turnour rendered it into English prose, and thus 
opened up the authentic early history of Ceylon to the public. 
Sir James Emerson Tennent takes the Mahawanso for a start- 
ing point, and gives his readers an admirable sketch of Singha- 
lese history under the three great divisions, “ Ancient, Medizeval, 
and Modern.” As the ground is comparatively little known, 
th: materials fresh and full of interest, we propose to follow Sir 
James’ most interesting and able outline, marking what seems 
to us the leading links in the chain of events, from the conquest of 
the island by Wijayo, 543 B.c., to the British possession in 1798. 

Wijayo was the founder of “the Great Dynasty.” Having 
with a few followers left Bengal, the adventurer landed in 
Ceylon, where he found the Yakkos, the aboriginal inhabitants, 
pursuing the peaceful art of husbandry. Differing in language 
and general social characteristics from the ruling classes on 
the Indian continent, the Yakkos appeared to have belonged 
to a race broadly distinguished from the Bengalese strangers. 
Wijayo soon ingratiated himself with the natives, married a 
Yakko princess, and in time, was recognised by them as 
king, Pride grew with power. The patrimonial name of 
Wijayo was Sihala, to which he changed the name of the island; 
whence Singhala, Singhalese, Seylan, and Ceylon. When he 
had obtained a firm footing as king, he repudiated his Yakko 
wife, and married the daughter of an Indian sovereign. Wijayo 
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and his immediate successors were anxious to encourage by all 
means the introduction of people from the continent, and prided 
themselves on the toleration of every form of religion. Braham- 
anism soon began to prevail, and appears to have been the 
superstition which stood most out until 307 B.c., when Tissa, 
the Déwdna-pia, or beloved of the saints, began to reign. At 
this time an apostle of Buddhism arrived on the island, and 
gained over Déwanapiatissa and his people to that faith. The 
rites of Brahamanism yielded to the worship of Buda, and Tissa’s 
satisfaction was complete when a branch of the sacred Bo-tree 
(Ficus religiosa) was planted in his kingdom. A slip taken 
from the identical tree in Magadha, under which Gotama re- 
clined when he received Buddhahood, was brought in a golden 
vase to Ceylon, and planted at Anarajapoora, “ where,” says Sir 
James, “after the lapse of more than 2000 years, it still con- 
tinues to flourish and to receive the proferred veneration of the 
Singhalese.” The stupendous ecclesiastical structures, whose 
remains arrest the attention of travellers, appear to have been 
all built about the time of the introduction of Buddhism into 
Ceylon. As in Europe, the great Gothic cathedrals may be 
said to have been the expression of the skill and the taste of one 
or two generations, or of one or two leading minds, so the sacred 
fabrics of Ceylon stand associated with one brief period in the 
history of the island. 

The next important political change occurred about 257 B.c. 
Two youths from Malabar rose to great power and distinction 
among the Singhalese. Having formed a strong political faction 
in their favour, they put the reigning king to death, and divided 
between themselves the supreme power for a period of twenty 
years. Overthrown in their turn, the legitimate line was re- 
stored, but only to enjoy the throne at that time for a period of 
ten years, when it was again usurped by a Malabar named 
Elala, who held possession of it for forty years. “In the final 
struggle for the throne,” says our author, “in which the Mala- 
bars were worsted by the gallantry of Dutugaimunu, a prince 
of the excluded family, the deeds of bravery displayed by Elala 
were the admiration of his enemies. The contest between the 
chiefs is the solitary tale of Ceylon chivalry, in which Elala 
is the Saladin and Dutugaimunu the Cceur-de-lion.” The suc- 
cessful claimant is noted in Singhalese history for his piety not 
less than his prowess. In his reign, the far-famed brazen palace 
was built, whose ruins still testify to its original grandeur. 
Roofed with plates of brass, “it was elevated on 1600 mono- 
lithic columns of granite twelve feet high, and arranged in lines 
of forty, so as to cover an area of upwards of two hundred and 
twenty square feet. On those rested nine stories in height, 
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in addition to one thousand dormitories for priests, containing 
halls and other apartments for their exercise and accommoda- 
tion.” 

Members of the “ Great dynasty held the throne, with the 
exception of one or two interruptions, for more than eight hun- 
dred years, from Wijayo, its founder, to Mahasen. The dynasty 
of the Sulu-wanse, or ‘infer race’ succeeded, and amidst inva- 
sions, revolutions, and decline, continued, with unsteady hand, 
to hold the government down to its occupancy by the Europeans 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Both dynasties con- 
tinued to be regarded by the aborigines as usurpers, and though 
the conquering race spread over the whole island, the Yakkos 
were slow in mixing with them. Marks of their gentilitial sepa- 
ration still exist in the island, in the remains of their ancient 
superstition.” Traces of the worship of snakes and demons are, 
to the present hour, clearly perceptible amongst them. The 
Buddhists still resort to the incantations of the “ devil dancers” 
in cases of danger and emergency. A Singhalese, rather than 
put a cobra de capello to death, encloses the reptile in a wicker 
cage and sets it adrift on the nearest stream; and, in the island 
of Nainativoe, to the south-west of Jaffa, there was, till recently, 
a little temple dedicated to the godess Naga Tambirau, in which 
consecrated serpents were tenderly reared by the Pandarams, 
and daily fed at the expense of the worshippers.” Notwith- 
standing the abounding political troubles and intestine divisions 
which characterised the lengthened period of the Sulu-wanse 
dynasty, the island progressed in material comfort. Agriculture 
was extended, public buildings were reared, the arts of social 
life were fostered, great tanks were formed, and a national litera- 
ture sprung up, based on the doctrinal system of Buddha which 
had been reduced to writing. 

Sir J. E. Tennant has succeeded in throwing much interest 
into his elaborate sketch of Singhalese Medieval history. The 
copious notes which accompany the able narrative, bear witness 
to the learning, industry, and varied information of the author. 
Here, as in other parts of this valuable work, we have clear 
proofs that no pains have been spared to make it a complete 
monograph on Ceylon. The fame of the beauty and wealth of 
Taprobane had reached the soldiers of Alexander the Great in 
their Indian campaign, and, on their return to Europe, they 
“brought back accounts of what they had been told of its ele- 
phants and ivory, its tortoises and marine monsters.” The 
attention of the nations of the West thus called to it, continued. 
ever on the alert for additional information. About twenty 
years after the death of Alexander, Magasthenes was sent as 
ambassador to the Prasii, “ from whose country Ceylon had been 
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colonized two centuries before by the expedition under Wijayo,” 
and though the reports which he made of Taprobane and of its 
inhabitants, the “ Paleongi,” or sons of Pali, were greatly ex- 
aggerated, they nevertheless added much to the existing know- 
ledge of the island. But it was reserved for a Roman seaman, 
in the reign of Claudius, to open the route to the “island of 
spices,” and to put Europeans in the way of becoming fully ac- 
quainted with it. “ Hippalus observing the steady prevalence 
of the monsoons which blew over the Indian Ocean alternately 
from east to west, dared to trust himself to their influence, and, 
departing from Arabia, he stretched fearlessly across the un- 
known deep, and was carried by the winds to Muziris, a port on 
the coast of Malabar.” “ An extensive acquaintance was now 
acquired with the sea coast of India; and the great work of Pliny, 
compiled less than fifty years after the discovery by Hippalus, 
serves to attest the additional knowledge regarding Ceylon which 
had been collected during the interval.” About seventy years 
later, Ptolemy described it so fully in his “System of Geography,” 
as to show how rapidly correct information of the island was 
finding its way to Europe. “The extent and accuracy of 
Ptolemy’s information was so surprising, that it has given rise 
to surmises as to the sources whence it could possibly have been 
derived.” 

Cosmas, an Egyptian merchant in the reign of Justinian, 
wrote an account of Ceylon from information given him by 
Sophater, a Greek trader, who had visited it. The particulars 
stated are full of interest. They embrace its government, pro- 
ducts, and ecclesiastical affairs. One sentence is worth quoting. 
“The island,” he says, “has also a community of Christians, 
chiefly resident Persians, with a presbyter ordained in Persia, a 
deacon, and a complete ecclesiastical ritual.” 

In this imperfect general outline of its Medieval history, we 
have confined ourselves to the intercourse of the European na- 
tions with Ceylon. Sir James, however, deals with the relations 
between the Singhalese and the people of Arabia, India, and 
China. This we must pass over, and come to the last division, 
namely, the Modern History of Ceylon. This may be said to 
commence with the expedition of the Venetian voyager, Marco 
Polo, who touched at Ceylon in 1291. But, without doing more 
than thus refer to the Venetian, we ask our readers to follow us 
as we glance at the story of Portuguese adventure. “ Begin by 
preaching, but, that failing, proceed to the decision of the sword,” 
formed one of the instructions given by the Government of 
Portugal to the adventurers who, more than three hundred years 
ago, went forth in search of riches in India and the adjacent 
islands. The advice was faithfully followed. It was not likely 
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that the preaching would be very influential ; and, we accordingly 
find recourse to the sword, universally characteristic of the 
Portuguese dealings with the people of the East. “ They appeared 
in the Indian Seas in the threefold character of merchants, mis- 
sionaries, and pirates. Their ostensible motto was, “ amity, 
commerce, and religion.” The third character too frequently 
absorbed the other two. Rapacity took the place of the lawful 
commercial spirit, bigotry, on the side of a superstition very little 
better than that of the Yakkos, usurped that of the true mis- 
sionary of Christ ; while, for amity, the natives everywhere were 
treated by a cruelty which knew no relenting, when aggrandise- 
ment stood in the way. 

The Portuguese flag appeared for the first time in the waters 
of Ceylon in 1505. Twelve years elapsed before it was again 
seen there. They had, however, meanwhile been obtaining 
influence and a firm footing on the Indian Continent. Ormuz 
had been captured; Goa and the coasts of Malabar had heen 
fortified ; and Malacca had yielded to their power. “ Midway 
between their extreme settlements, the harbours of Ceylon 
rendered the island a place of importance. And, at length, in 
1517, Lopo Soarez de Albergaria appeared in person before 
Colombo, with a flotilla of seventeen sail, and with materials 
and workmen for the creation of a factory, in conformity with a 
promise alleged to have been made by the king to Don Lorenzo 
de Almeyda, in 1505; that the apprehension of the Singhalese 
court were aroused by the discovery that seven hundred soldiers 
were carried in the merchant ships of the Viceroy, and that the 
proposed factory was to be mounted with cannon.” After a good 
deal of diplomacy on the part of the strangers, and many scruples 
on the part of the king and his people, they were allowed to land, 
“and the first European stronghold in Ceylon began to rise on 
the rocky beach at Colombo.” The footing thus gained was 
made the most of. Repeated concessions were wrung from the 
Singhalese ; and, for a time, the attempts to free themselves from 
the troublesome strangers tended only to strengthen their position 
in the island. Sanguinary wars raged frequently between the 
parties, characterized by atrocities almost without a parallel in 
the history of European intercourse with the East. This state 
of matters continued during the whole period of Portuguese in- 
fluence in Ceylon. “But a new and formidable rival now 
appeared to contend with Portugal for the possession of Ceylon. 
The Dutch had obtained a footing at the Kandyan court, and 
formed an alliance with the king, alike disastrous to the mis- 
sionary zeal and the commercial enterprise of the Portuguese, 
who, after a struggle of nearly fifty years’ duration, were finally 
expelled from that island, which their kings had magniloquently 
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declared “ they would rather lose all India than imperil.” The 
leading Singhalese authorities were forward to welcome and 
to enter into alliance with the Dutch ; when it was made evident 
to them that they were bitterly at enmity with their tormentors. 
The Portuguese held their ground till 1658, when they were 
expelled from the island and replaced by the Dutch, who set 
vigorously to work to make the most of their position and to 
enrich themselves in their commercial relations with the natives. 
“ Throughout all the records which the Dutch have left us of 
their policy in Ceylon, it is painfully observable, that no disinte- 
rested concern is manifested, and no measures directed for the 
elevation and happiness of the native population; and even 
where care is shown to haye been bestowed upon the spread of 
education and religion, motives are apparent, either latent or 
avowed, which detract from the grace and generosity of the act. 
Thus, schools were freely established ; but the avowed object was 
to wean the young Singhalese from their allegiance to the em- 
peror, and better to impress them with the power and ascendancy 
of Holland.” 

The tales of wealth which had reached Europe, connected with 
the Portuguese possession of Ceylon, so influenced British mer- 
chants, that they resolved to become sharers in it. The Turkey 
Company sent four adventurous merchants to India. One of 
these, Ralph Fitch, visited Ceylon in 1589, “ probably the first 
of his nation who had ever beheld the island.” British interest 
in the island was kept up for many years by the visits paid to it 
by Englishmen ; and, in 1796, they obtained possession of it from 
the Dutch without striking a blow. “ Private property was 
declared inviolable; the funds of charitable foundations were 
held sacred; the garrison marched out with the honours of war, 

iled arms on the esplanade, and returned again to their barracks. 
Vieht closed on the descending standard of Holland, and at sun- 
rise the British flag waved on the walls of Colombo.” The island 
thus acquired was handed over to the East India Company, and 
its management was intrusted to the Council of the Madras 
Presidency. The Singhalese first experience of British rule was 
anything but satisfactory. Portuguese and Dutch had whipped 
them with cords, but their new masters seemed resolved to whip 
them with scorpions. The result inevitable in such circumstan- 
ces followed. About a year after, the misdeeds of men employed 
by the British drove the natives to open revolt ; and, though the 
rebellion was speedily suppressed, much blood was shed in doing 
so. The home authorities resolved to withdraw the island 
from the control of the East India Company, and to put it under 
the immediate direction of the Crown. In 1798 the Hon. 
Frederick North, afterwards Earl of Guildford, was sent out as 
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the first British Governor. Governor North found his task a 
difficult one. He succeeded, however, in soon putting matters 
onamuch more satisfactory footing than they had formerly been ; 
and, had he kept clear of the intrigues at the Kandyan court on 
the death of the king Rajadhi Raja Singha, in 1798, his period 
of rule would have passed without any great shadows on it. But 
it appears that he did not discourage the conspiracy of the adijar, 
or prime minister of the late king, to procure the violent de- 
thronement of the reigning king, and to take possession of the 
Kandyan crown. Governor North’s complicity led to most 
serious consequences. The views of the unscrupulous and am- 
bitious adijar seemed about to be realized—the ball was nearly 
at his feet. ‘There was only one hinderance to perfect success, 
namely, the presence of the British troops who had come to his 
aid, but whom he found unwilling to carry out all his designs. 
He formed the daring design to massacre the British troops, now 
enfeebled by disease. This was so successfully realized, that only 
one soldier escaped, and lived to tell the tale of the slaughter. 
Vengeance ultimately overtook the prime minister. Detected in 
an attempt to assassinate the king, he was beheaded in 1812, 
and his nephew Eheylapola, raised to the office of adijar. 

“ But Eheylapola inherited, with the power, all the ambitious 
duplicity of his predecessor ; and availing himself of the uni- 
versal horror with which the king was regarded, he secretly 
solicited the connivance of the governor, Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
to the organisation of a general revolt. The conspiracy was dis- 
covered and extinguished with indiscriminate bloodshed, whilst 
the discomfited adijar was forced to fly to Colombo, and suppli- 
cate the protection of the British. And now followed an awful 
tragedy, which cannot be more vividly described than in the 
language of Davy, who collected the particulars from eye-wit- 
nesses of the scene. ‘ Hurried along by the flood of his revenge, 
the tyrant, lost to every tender feeling, resolved to punish Ehey- 
lapola, who had escaped, through his family, who still remained 
in his power; he sentenced his wife and children, and his brother 
and his wife, to death; the brother and children to be beheaded, 
and the females to be drowned. In front of the queen’s palace, 
and between the Nata and Maha Vishnu Dewales, as if to shock 
and insult the gods as well as the sex, the wife of Eheylapola 
and his children were brought from prison, where they had been 
in charge of female gaolers, and delivered over to their execu- 
tioners. The lady, with great resolution, maintained her and 
her children’s innocence and her lord’s, at the same time sub- 
mitting to the king’s pleasure, and offering up her own and 
her og my lives, with the fervent hope that her husband 
would be benefited by the sacrifice. Having uttered these 
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sentiments aloud, she desired her eldest child to submit to his 
fate; the poor boy, who was eleven years old, clung to his 
mother, terrified and crying; her second son, of nine years, 
heroically stepped forward, and bade his brother not to be afraid, 
he would show him the way to die! By the blow of a sword 
the head of this noble child was severed from his body ; streaming 
with blood, and hardly inanimate, it was thrown into a rice 
mortar, the pestle was put into the mother’s hands, and she was 
ordered to pound it, or be disgracefully tortured. To avoid the 
infamy, the wretched woman did lift up the pestle and let it fall. 
One by one the heads of her children were cut off, and one by 
one the poor mother . . . . but the circumstance is too dreadful 
to be dwelt on. One of the children was an infant, and it was 
plucked from its mother’s breast to be beheaded: when the head 
was severed from the body, the milk it had just drawn out 
mingled with its blood. During this tragical scene, the crowd 
who had assembled to witness it wept and sobbed aloud, un- 
able to suppress their feelings of grief and horror. Palihapane 
Dissave was so affected that he fainted, and was expelled his 
office for showing such sensibility. During two days the whole 
of Kandy, with the exception of the tyrant’s court, was as one 
house of mourning and lamentation ; and so deep was the grief, 
that not a fire, it is said, was kindled, no food was dressed, and 
and a general fast was held. After the execution of her children, 
the sufferings of the mother were speedily relieved. She and 
her sister-in-law were led to the little tank in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kandy, called Bogambara, and drowned. 
This awful occurrence, in all its hideous particulars, I have had 
verified by individuals still living, who were spectators of a scene 
that, after the lapse of forty years, is still spoken of with a 
shudder. But the limit of human endurance had been passed; 
revolt became rife throughout the kingdom; promiscuous exe- 
cutions followed, and the terrified nation anxiously watched for 
the approach of a British force to rescue them from the monster 
on the throne. At length the insatiate savage ventured to chal- 
lenge the descent of the vengeance that awaited him. A party 
of native merchants, British subjects, who had gone up to Kandy 
to trade, were seized and mutilated by the tyrant; they were 
deprived of their ears, their noses, and hands, and those who 
survived were driven towards Colombo, with the severed mem- 
bers tied to their necks. An avenging army was instantly on 
its march. War was declared in January 1815, and within a 
few weeks the Kandyan capital was once more in possession of 
the English, and the despot a captive at Colombo.” 

This bloody tale very fully illustrates the terrible tyranny 
under which the Kandyans then lay, and the disgusting atrocity 
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of their supreme ruler. The day of vengeance came speedily ; 
and the mode in which the ruthless tyrant was dwelt with, was 
well fitted to strike with terror all who, like him, were willing to 
set at defiance the power of the British. Yet scarcely two years 
had elapsed, when the people, who had welcomed the British as 
deliverers, rose in arms against them. After many difficulties, 
this rebellion was put down, and since that time, 1817, British 
rule has been undisputed. Under the protection of this country, 
the native population have enjoyed a degree of liberty to which 
formerly they had been complete strangers. The arts of 
Christian civilisation have been introduced. Roads have been 
made, courts of law established, domestic slavery abolished, edu- 
cation fostered, and commerce encouraged. “ The blessings of 
peaceful order, the mild influence of education, and the gradual 
influx of wealth, will not fail to produce their accustomed re- 
sults; and the mountaineers of Ceylon will, at no distant day, 
share with the lowlanders in the consciousness of repose and 
age | under the protection of the British Crown.” It might 

e added, that Sir James, during his tenure of office, has done 
much to realize the hope which he here expresses ; and that 
when the after history of the island shall come to be written, 
his period of rule will form one of its most attractive chapters. 
We might dwell on this, but it is time our readers were admitted 
more fully to the interesting pages in which Sir James has de- 
scribed Ceylon. Here is a notice of its climate, of the pretty 
phenomenon “ Anthelia” and of a Ceylon May. 

“The climate of Ceylon, from its physical configuration and 
insular attachment, contrasts favourably with that of the great 
Indian peninsula. Owing to the moderate dimensions of the 
island, the elevation of its mountains, the very short space during 
which the sun is passing over it in his regression from or 
approach to the solstices, and its surrounding seas being 
nearly uniform in temperature, it is exempt from the ex- 
tremes of heating and cooling to which the neighbouring 
continent of India is exposed. From the same causes, it is 
subjected more uniformly to the genial influences of the trade 
ai that blow over the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal.” 
—P. 54, 

“May is signalised by the great event of the change of the 
monsoon, and all the grand phenomena which accompany its 
approach. 

“Tt is difficult for one who has not resided in the tropics to 
comprehend the feeling of enjoyment which accompanies these 
agra commotions of the atmosphere ; in Europe they would 
be fraught with annoyance, but in Ceylon they are welcomed 
with a relish proportionate to the monotony they dispel. Long 
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before the wished-for period arrives, the verdure produced by 
the previous rains becomes almost obliterated by the burning 
droughts of March and April. The deciduous trees shed their 
foliage, the plants cease to put forth fresh leaves, and all veget- 
able life languishes under the unwholesome heat. The grass 
withers on the baked and cloven earth, and red dust settles on 
the branches and thirsty brushwood. The insects, deprived of 
their accustomed food, disappear underground, or hide beneath 
the decaying bark; the water-beetles bury themselves in the 
hardened mnd of the pools, and the helices retire into the crevices 
of the stones or the hollows, amongst the roots of the trees, closing 
the apertures of their shells with the hybernating epiphragm. 
Butterflies are no longer seen hovering over the flowers; the 
birds appear fewer and less joyous; and the wild animals and 
crocodiles, driven by the drought from their accustomed retreats, 
wander through the jungle, and even venture to approach the 
village wells in search of water. Man equally languishes under 
the general exhaustion ; ordinary exertion becomes distasteful, 
and the native Singhalese, although inured to the climate, move 
with lassitude and reluctance. 

“ Meanwhile the air becomes loaded to saturation with aqueous 
vapour drawn up by the augmented force of evaporation, acting 
vigorously over land and sea; the sky, instead of its brilliant 
blue, assumes the sullen tint of lead, and not a breath disturbs 
the motionless rest of the clouds that hang on the lower range 
of hills. At length, generally about the middle of the month, 
but frequently earlier, the sultry suspense is broken by the 
arrival of the wished-for change. The sun has by this time 
nearly attained his greatest northern declination, and created a 
torrid heat throughout the lands of southern Asia and the pen- 
insula of India. The air, lightened by its high temperature and 
such watery vapour as it may contain, rises into loftier regions, 
and is replaced by indraughts from the neighbouring sea, and 
thus a tendency is gratlually given to the formation of a current 
bringing up from the south the warm humid air of the equator. 
The wind, therefore, which reaches Ceylon, comes laden with 
moisture, taken up in its passage across the great Indian Ocean. 
As the monsoon draws near, the days become more overcast and 
hot, banks of clouds rise over the ocean to the west, and, in the 
peculiar twilight the eye is attracted by the unusual whiteness 
of the sea-birds that sweep along the strand to seize the objects 
flung on shore by the rising surf. 

“ At last the sudden lightnings flash among the hills and 
sheet through the clouds that overhang the sea, and with a crash 
of thunder the monsoon bursts over the thirsty land, not in 
showers or partial torrents, but in a wide deluge, that in the 
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course of a few hours overtops the river banks, and spreads in 
inundations over every level plain. 

“ All the phenomena of this explosion are stupendous ; thunder, 
as we are accustomed to be awed by it in Europe, affords but 
the faintest idea of its overpowering grandeur in Ceylon ; and its 
sublimity is infinitely increased, as it is faintly heard from the 
shore, resounding through night and darkness over the gloomy 
sea. The lightning, when it touches the earth, where it is covered 
with the descending torrent, flashes into it, and disappears instan- 
taneously ; but, when it strikes a drier surface, in seeking better 
conductors, it often opens a hollow like that formed by the explo- 
sion of a shell, and frequently leaves behind it traces of vitrifica- 
tion. In Ceylon, however, occurrences of this kind are rare; 
and accidents are seldom recorded from lightning, probably 
owing to the profusion of trees, and especially of cocoa-nut 
palms, which, when drenched with rain, intercept the discharge, 
and conduct the electric matter to the earth. The rain at these 
periods excites the astonishment of a European ; it descends in 
almost continuous streams, so close and so dense, that the level 
ground, unable to absorb it sufficiently fast, is covered with one 
uniform sheet of water, and down the sides of acclivities it 
rushes in a volume that wears channels in the surface. For 
hours together, the noise of the torrent, as it beats upon the 
trees, and bursts upon the roofs, flowing thence in rivulets along 
the ground, occasions an uproar that drowns the ordinary voice, 
and renders sleep impossible.”—P. 61. 

“A curious phenomena, to which the name of ‘ Anthelia’ has 
been given, and which may probably have suggested to the early 
painters the idea of the glory surrounding the heads of beatified 
saints, is to be seen in singular beauty, at early morning, in 
Ceylon. When the light is intense, and the shadows propor- 
tionally dark—when the sun is near the horizon, and the shadow 
of a person walking is thrown on the dewy grass—each particle 
-furnishes a double reflection from its concave and convex sur- 
faces ; and to the spectator his own figure, but more particularly 
the head, appears surrounded by a halo as vivid as if radiated 
from diamonds. The Buddhists may possibly have taken from 
this beautiful object their idea of the agni, or emblem of the sun, 
with which the head of Buddha is surmounted. But unable to 
express a halo in sculpture, they concentrated it into a flame.” 
—P. 73. 

Very much attention has been paid by the authcr to the 
zoology and botany of the island; and the pages in which they 
are described are among the most interesting of the volume. 
While in both departments of natural science Ceylon has much 
in common with the neighbouring continent, it can lay claim to 
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an interesting fauna and flora of its own. Sir James, and the 
accomplished men who lent him their invaluable assistance, de- 
serve the thanks of every naturalist, for the great care they have 
devoted to this. We are introduced to the birds of Ceylon thus :— 
“In the glory of their plumage, the birds of the interior are 
surpassed by those of South America and Northern India; and 
the melody of their song will bear no comparison with that of 
the warblers of Europe; but the want of brilliancy is compen- 
sated by their singular grace of form, and the absence of pro- 
longed and modulated harmony by the rich and melodious tones 
of their clear and musical calls. In the elevations of the Kand- 
yan country, there are a few, such as the robin of Neuera-ellia, 
and the long-tailed thrush, whose song rivals that of their Euro- 
pean namesakes ; but, far beyond the attraction of their notes, 
the traveller rejoices in the flute-like voices of the oriole, the 
Dayal-bird, and some others equally charming ; when, at the first 
dawn of day, they wake the forest with their clear reveille. 

It is only on emerging from the dense forests, and coming into 
the vicinity of the lakes and pasture of the low country, that 
birds become visible in great quantities. In the close jungle one 
occasionally hears the call of the coppersmith, or the strokes of 
the great orange-coloured woodpecker, as it beats the decaying 
trees in search of insects, whilst clinging to the bark with its 
finely-pointed claws, and leaning for support upon the short stiff 
feathers of its tail. And on the lofty branches of the higher 
trees, the hornbill (the toucan of the East), with its enormous 
double casque, sits to watch the motions of the tiny reptiles and 
smaller birds, on which it preys, tossing them into the air when 
seized, and catching them in its gigantic mandibles as they fall. 
The remarkable excrescence on the beak of this extraordinary 
bird may serve to explain the statement of the Minorite friar, 
Oderic of Potenau, in Friuli, who travelled in Ceylon in the 
fourteenth century, and brought suspicion on the veracity of his 
narrative, by asserting’ that he had there seen “ birds with two 
heads.” 

As we emerge from the deep shade, and approach the park- 
like openings on the verge of the low country, quantities of pea- 
fowl are to be found, either feeding amongst the seeds and nuts 
in the long grass, or sunning themselves on the branches of the 
surrounding trees. Nothing to be met with in demesnes in 
England can give an adequate idea, either of the size or the 
magnificence of this matchless bird, when seen in his native 
solitudes. Here he generally selects some projecting branch, 
from which his plumage may hang, free of the foliage; and, if 
there be a dead and leafless bough, he is certain to choose it for 
his resting-place, whence he droops his wings and suspends his 
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gorgeous train, or spreads it in the morning sun, to drive off the 
damps and dews of the night. 

In some of the unfrequented portions of the eastern province, 
to which Europeans rarely resort, and where the pea-fowl are 
unmolested by the natives, their number is so extraordinary, that, 
regarded as game, it ceases to be “ sport” to destroy them; and 
their cries at early morning are so tumultuous and incessant, as 
to banish sleep, and amount to an actual inconvenience. Their 
flesh is excellent, when served up hot; but, when cold, it con- 
tracts a reddish and disagreeable tinge: it is said to be indi- 
gestible. But of all, the most astonishing in point of multitude, 
as well as the most interesting, from their endless variety, are 
myriads of aquatic birds and waders, which frequent the lakes 
and water-courses, especially those along the coast, near Batti- 
caloa, between the mainland and the sand formations of the 
shore, and those which resort to the innumerable salt marshes 
and lagoons to the south of Trincomalie. These, and the pro- 
fusion of perching birds, fly-catchers, finches, and hoses, 
which appear in the open country, afford sufficient quarry for 
raptorial and predatory species—eagles, hawks, as falcons, 
whose daring sweeps and effortless undulations are striking ob- 
jects in the cloudless sky.”—P. 165. 

Ceylon is rich in cheiroptera :— 

“ The multitude of bats is one of the features of the evening 
landscape ; they abound in every cave and subterranean passage— 
in the tunnels, on the highways, in the galleries of the fortifica- 
tions, in the roofs of the bungalows, and the ruins of every 
temple and building. At sunset they are seen issuing from their 
diurnal retreats, to roam through the twilight in search of cre- 
puscular insects ; and as night approaches, and the lights in the 
rooms attract the night-flying lepidoptera, the bats sweep round 
the dinner-table, and carry off their tiny prey within the glitter 
of the lamps. Including the frugivorous section, about sixteen 
species have been identified in Ceylon, and of these, two varieties 
are peculiar to the island. The colours of some of them are as 
brilliant as the plumage of a bird—bright yellow, deep orange, 
and a rich ferruginous brown, inclining to red. The roussette 
of Ceylon (the “ flying-fox,” as it is usually called by Europeans) 
measures from three to four feet from point to point of its ex- 
tended wings; and some of them have been seen wanting but a 
few inches of five feet in the alar expanse. These sombre-look- 
ing creatures feed chiefly on ripe fruits—the guava, the plantain, 
and the rose-apple, and are abundant in all the maritime districts, 
especially at the season when the silk-cotton tree, the puluri-imbul, 
is putting forth its flower-buds, of which they are singularly fond. 
By day they suspend themselves from the highest branches, hang- 
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ing by the claws of the hind legs, pressing the chin against the 
breast, and using the closed membrane attached to the fore-arms, 
as a mantle to envelop the head. At sunset, launching into the 
air, they hover, with a murmuring sound, occasioned by the beat- 
ing of their broad membranous wings, around the fruit trees, on 
which they feed till morning, when they resume their pensile atti- 
tude, as before. They are strongly attracted to the cocoa-nut 
trees, during the period when toddy is drawn for distillation, and 
exhibit, it is said, at such times, symptoms like intoxication. 

The flying-fox is killed by the natives for the sake of its flesh, 
which, I have been told, by a gentleman who has eaten it, re- 
sembles that of the hare. 

There are several varieties (some of them peculiar to the island) 
of the horse-shoe-headed Rhinolophus, with the strange leaf-like 
appendage erected on the extremity of the nose. It has been 
suggested that bats, though nocturnal, are deficient in that keen 
vision characteristic of animals which take their prey at night. 
I doubt whether this conjecture be well-founded ; but at least it 
would seem, that in their peculiar economy, some additional 
power is required to supplement that of vision, as in insects that 
of touch is superadded, in the most sensitive development to that 
of sight. Hence, it is possible that the extended screen stretched 
at the back of their nostrils, may be intended by nature to faci- 
litate the collection and conduction of odours, as the vast deve- 
lopment of the shell of the ear in the same family is designed to 
assist in the collection of sounds, and thus to reinforce their 
vision when in pursuit of their prey at twilight, by the superior 
sensitiveness of the organs of hearing and smell, as they are 
already remarkable for that marvellous sense of touch, which 
enables them, even when deprived of sight, to direct their flight 
with security, by means of the delicate nerves of the wing. One 
tiny little bat, not much larger than the humble bee, and of a 
glossy black colour, is sometimes to be seen about Colombo. It 
is so familiar and gentle, that it will alight on the cloth during 
dinner, and manifests so little alarm, that it seldom makes any 
effort to escape, before a wine-glass can be inverted to secure 
it."—P. 137. 

Here is a pleasant sketch of the cobra :— 

“The cobra de cappello is the only one exhibited by the 
itinerant snake-charmers; and the accuracy of Davy’s conjec- 
ture, that they control it, not by extracting its fangs, but by 
courageously availing themselves of its accustomed timidity and 
extreme reluctance to use its fatal weapons, received a painful 
confirmation during my residence in Ceylon, by the death of one 
of these performers, whom his audience had provoked to attempt 
some unaccustomed familiarity with the cobra; it bit him on the 
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wrist, and he expired the same evening. The hill near Kandy, 
on which the official residences of the Governor and Colonial 
Secretary have been built, is covered in many places with the 
deserted nests of the white ants (termites), and these are the 
favourite retreats of the sluggish and spiritless cobra, which 
watches from their apertures the toads and lizards, on which it 
preys. Here, when I have repeatedly come upon them, their 
only impulse was concealment; and on one occasion, when a 
cobra of considerable length could not escape sufficiently quickly, 
owing to the bank being nearly precipitous on both sides of the 
road, a few blows from my whip were sufficient to deprive it of 
life. There is a rare variety which the natives fancifully desig- 
nate the “king of cobras ;” it has the head and the interior half 
of the body of so light a colour that at a distance it seems like a 
silvery white. A gentleman who held a civil appointment at 
Kornegalle, had a servant who was bitten by asnake, and he 
informed me that on enlarging a hole near the foot of the tree 
under which the accident occurred, he unearthed a cobra of up- 
wards of three feet long, and so purely white, as to induce him 
to believe that it was an albino. With the exception of the rat 
snake, the cobra de capello is the only serpent which seems from 
choice to frequent the vicinity of human dwellings, but it is 
doubtless attracted by the young of the domestic fowl, and by 
the moisture of the wells and drainage. The Singhalese remark 
that if one cobra be destroyed near a house, its companion is 
almost sure to be discovered immediately after,—a popular belief 
which I had an = of verifying on more than one oc- 
casion. Once, when a snake of this description was killed in a 
bath of Government House at Colombo, its mate was found in 
the same spot the day after; and again, at my own stables, a 
cobra of five feet long, having fallen into the well, which was too 
deep to permit its escape, its companion of the same size was 
found the same morning in an adjoining drain. On this occasion 
the snake, which had been several hours in the well, swam with 
ease, raising its head and hood above water; and instances have 
repeatedly occurred of the cobra de capello voluntarily taking 
considerable excursions by sea. When the “ Wellington,” a 
government vessel employed in the conservancy of the pearl 
banks, was anchored about a quarter of a mile from land, in the 
bay of Koodremalé, a cobra was seen, about an hour before 
sunset, swimming vigorously towards the ship. It came within 
twelve yards, when the sailors assailed it with billets of wood 
and other missiles, and forced it to return to land. The follow- 
ing morning they discovered the track which it had left on the 
shore, and traced it along the sand till it disappeared in the 
jungle. On a later occasion, in the vicinity of the same spot, 
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when the “ Wellington” was lying some distance from the shore, 
a cobra was found and killed on board, where it could only have 
gained access by climbing up the cable. It was first discovered 
by a sailor, who felt the cold chill as it glided over his foot.”— 
P. 194. Again,—“ The use of the Pamboo-Kaloo, or snake- 
stone, as a remedy in cases of wounds by venomous serpents, has 
probably been communicated to the Singhalese by the itinerant 
snake-charmers who resort to the island from the coast of Coro- 
mandel; and more than one well authenticated instance of its 
successful application has been told to me by persons who had 
been eye-witnesses to what they described. On one occasion, 
in March 1854, a friend of mine was riding, with some other 
civil officers of the government, along a jungle path in the vici- 
nity of Bintenne, when they saw one of two Tamils, who were 
approaching them, suddenly dart into the forest and return, 
holding in both hands a cobra de capello, which he had seized by 
the head and tail. He called to his companion for assistance to 
place it in their covered basket, but in doing this he handled it 
so inexpertly that it seized him by the finger, and retained its 
hold for a few seconds, as if unable to retract its fangs. The 
blood flowed, and intense pain appeared to follow almost imme- 
diately ; but, with all expedition, the friend of the sufferer undid 
his waistcloth, and took from it two snake-stones, each of the 
size of a small almond, intensely black and highly polished, 
though of an extremely light substance. These he applied one 
to each wound inflicted by the teeth of the serpent, to which the 
stones attached themselves closely, the blood that oozed from the 
bites being rapidly imbibed by the porous texture of the article ap- 
plied. The stones adhered tenaciously for three or four minutes, 
the wounded man’s companion in the meanwhile rubbing his arm 
downwards from the shoulder towards the fingers. At length the 
snake-stones dropped off of their own accord ; the suffering ap- 
peared to have subsided; he twisted his fingers till the joints 
cracked, and went on his way without concern. Whilst this had 
been going on, another Indian of the party who had come up 
took from his bag a small piece of white wood, which resembled 
a root, and passed it gently near the head: of the cobra, which the 
latter immediately inclined close to the ground; he then lifted 
the snake without hesitation, and coiled it into a circle at the 
bottom of his basket. The root by which he professed to be 
enabled to perform this operation with safety he called the Naya- 
thalee Kalinga (the root of the snake-plant), protected by which 
he professed his ability to approach any reptile with impunity. 
In another instance, in 1853, Mr Lavalliere, the district judge 
of Kandy, informed me that he saw a snake-charmer in the 
jungle, close by the town, search for a cobra de capello, and, 
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after disturbing it in its retreat, the man tried to secure it, but, 
in the attempt, he was bitten in the thigh till blood trickled from 
the wound. He instantly applied the Pamboo-Kaloo, which ad- 
hered closely for ahout ten minutes, during which time he passed 
the root which he held in his hand backwards and forwards above 
the stone, till the latter dropped to the ground. He assured Mr 
Lavalliere that all danger was then past. That gentleman ob- 
tained from him the snake-stone he had relied on, and saw him 
repeatedly afterwards in perfect health.. The substances which 
were used on both these occasions are now in my possession. The 
roots employed by the several parties are not identical. One ap- 
pears to be a bit of the stem of an Aristolochia ; the other is so 
dried as to render it difficult to identify it, but it resembles the 
quadrangular stem of a jungle vine. Some species of Aristolochia, 
such as the A. serpentaria of North America, are supposed to act 
as a specific in the cure of snake-bites ; and the A. indica is the 
plant to which the ichneumon is popularly believed to resort as an 
antidote when bitten. But it is probable that the use of any parti- 
cular plant by the snake-charmers is a pretence, or rather a delu- 
sion, the reptile being overpowered by the resolute action of the 
operator, and not by the influence of any secondary appliance ; 
the confidence inspired by the supposed talisman enabling its 
possessor to address himself fearlessly to his task, and thus to 
effect, by determination and will, what is popularly believed to 
be the result of charms and stupefaction. Still it is curious that, 
amongst the natives of Northern Africa, who lay hold of the 
Cerastes without fear or hesitation, their impunity is ascribed to 
the use of a plant with which they anoint themselves before 
touching the reptile; and Bruce says of the people of Sennar, 
that they acquire exemption from the fatal consequences of the 
bite by chewing a particular root, and washing themselves with 
an infusion of certain plants. He adds, that a portion of this 
root was given him, with a view to test its efficacy in his own 
person, but that he had not sufficient resolution to undergo the 
experiment. As to the snake-stone itself, I submitted one, the 
application of which I have been describing, to Mr Faraday, and 
he has communicated to me, as the result of his analysis, his 
belief that it is “a piece of charred bone which has been filled 
with blood, perhaps several times, and then carefully charred 
again, ro sane of this is afforded, as well by the apertures of 
cells or tubes on its surface, as by the fact that it yields and 
breaks under pressure, and exhibits an organic structure within. 
When heated slightly, water rises from it, and also a little 
ammonia; and, if heated still more highly in the air, carbon 
burns away, and a bulky white ash is left, retaining the shape 
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and size of the ‘stone.’ This ash, as is evident from inspection, 
cannot have belonged to any vegetable substance, for it is almost 
entirely composed of phosphate of lime.” Mr Faraday adds, that 
“if the piece of matter has ever been employed as a spongy 
absorbent, it seems hardly fit for that purpose in its present 
state ; but who can say to what treatment it has been subjected 
since it was fit for use, or to what treatment the natives may 
submit it when expecting to have occasion to use it ?”—P. 197. 

The following introduction to Sir James’ notice of the insects 
of Ceylon affords a fair illustration of his style, which is always 
fresh, lively, and pleasant, and sometimes exceedingly attractive, 
especially when he throws his vigorous thought and well-trained 
fancy into descriptions of nature :— 

“ Owing to the combination of heat, moisture, and vegetation, 
the myriads of insects in Ceylon form one of the characteristic 
features of the island. In the solitude of the forests there is a 

erpetual music from their soothing and melodious hum, which 
Rcpantie swells to a startling sound, as the cicada trills his 
sonorous drum on the sunny bark of some tall tree. At morn- 
ing the dew hangs in diamond drops on the threads and gossamer 
which the spiders suspend across every pathway ; and above the 
pools dragon-flies, of more than metallic lustre, flash in the early 
sunbeams. The earth teems with countless ants, which emerge 
from beneath its surface, or make their devious highways to 
ascend to their nests in the branches. Lustrous beetles, with 
their golden elytra, bask on the leaves, whilst minuter species 
dash through the air in circles, which the ear can follow by the 
booming of their tiny wings. Butterflies, of large size and gor- 
geous colouring, flutter over the endless expanse of flowers, and 
frequently the extraordinary sight presents itself of flights of 
these delicate creatures, generally of a white or pale-yellow hue, 
apparently miles in breadth, and of such prodigious extension as 
to occupy hours, and even days, uninterruptedly in their passage 
—whence coming, no one knows : whither going, no one can tell. 
As day declines, the moths issue from their retreats, the crickets 
add their shrill voices to swell the din; and when darkness 
descends, the eye is charmed with the millions of emerald lamps 
lighted up by the fire-flies, amidst the surrounding gloom.”— 
P. 248. 

But the living things are not all so attractive. Snakes and 
serpents, ceraspes and crocodiles, lizards and giant frogs, abound 
everywhere. They meet wanderers in the jungle, intrude them- 
selves on notice in the open plains, bask in deceitful beauty on 
the sunny slopes of the hills, lurk in the neighbourhood of human 
dwellings, and even, in many cases, take without ceremony 
possession of a man’s bed. This is all bad enough, and to Euro- 
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eans sufficiently irksome, before a few months’ residence has 
taken the edge off their dislike to creeping and crawling things. 
But here is something even worse :—“ Of all the plagues which 
beset the traveller in the rising grounds of Ceylon, the most de- 
tested are the land-leeches. They are not frequent in the plains, 
which are too hot and dry for them ; but amongst the rank vege- 
tation in the lower ranges of the hill country, which is kept 
damp by frequent showers, they are found in tormenting pro- 
fusion. They are terrestrial, never visiting ponds or streams. 
In size they are about an inch in length, and as fine as a common 
knitting needle; but capable of distention till they equal a quill 
in thickness, and attain a length of nearly two inches. Their 
structure is so flexible, that they can insinuate themselves through 
the meshes of the finest stocking, not only seizing on the feet and 
ankles, but ascending to the back and throat, and fastening on 
the tenderest parts of the body. The coffee-planters, who live 
amongst these pests, are obliged, in order to exclude them, to 
envelope their legs in ‘leech gaiters, made of closely woven 
cloth. The natives smear their bodies with oil, tobacco-ashes, or 
lemon juice ; the latter serving not only to stop the flow of blood, 
but to expedite the healing of the wounds. In moving, the land- 
leeches have the power of planting one extremity on the earth and 
raising the other perpendicularly to watch for their victim. Such 
is their vigilance and instinct, that on the approach of a passer- 
by to a spot which they infest, they may be seen amongst the 
grass and fallen leaves on the edge of a native path, poised erect, 
and preparing for their attack on man and horse. On descrying 
their prey, they advance rapidly by semicircular strides, fixing 
one end firmly and arching the other forwards, till by successive 
advances they can lay hold of the traveller’s foot, when they dis- 
engage themselves from the ground and ascend his dress in 
search of an aperture to enter. In these encounters the in- 
dividuals in the rear of a party of travellers in the jungle invari- 
ably fare worst, as the leeches, once warned of their approach, 
congregate with singular celerity. Their size is so insignificant, 
and the wound they make is so skilfully punctured, that both 
are generally imperceptible; and the first intimation of their 
onslaught is the trickling of the blood, or a chill feeling of the 
leech when it begins to hang heavily on the skin from being dis- 
tended by its repast. Horses are driven wild by them, and 
stamp the ground in fury to shake them from their fetlocks, to 
which they hang in bloody tassels. The bare legs of the palan- 
kin-bearers and coolies are a favourite resort; and, their hands 
being too much engaged to be spared to pull them off, the leeches 
hang like bunches of grapes round their ankles; and I have seen 
the blood literally flowing over the edge of a European’s shoe 
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from their innumerable bites. In healthy constitutions the 
wounds, if not irritated, generally heal, occasioning no other in- 
convenience than a slight inflammation and itching ; but in those 
with a bad state of body, the punctures, if rubbed, are liable to 
degenerate into ulcers, which may lead to the loss of the limb or 
life. Both Davy and Marshall mention, that during the marches 
of troops in the mountains, when the Kandyans were in rebellion, 
in 1818, the soldiers, and especially the Madras sepoys, with the 
pioneers and coolies, suffered so severely from this cause that 
numbers of them perished. 

“One circumstance regarding these land-leeches is remarkable 
and unexplained : they are helpless without moisture; and in the 
hills, where they abound at all other times, they entirely dis- 
appear during long droughts, yet reappear instantaneously on the 
very first fall of rain; and in spots previously parched, where 
not one was visible an hour before, a single shower is sufficient 
to reproduce them in thousands, lurking beneath the decaying 
leaves, or striding with rapid movements across the gravel. 
Whence do they reappear? Do they, too, take a “summer 
sleep,” like the reptiles, mollusks, and tank fishes; or may they 
be, Fie the Rotifera, dried up and preserved for an indefinite 
period, resuming their vital activity on the mere recurrence of 
moisture ?”—P. 305. 

Sir James’ antiquarian lore, and his skill in clearing up old 
customs, come strongly out in the following pleasant gossip about 
geese :— 

“At the entrance to the great wihara, at Anarajapoora, there 
is now lying on the ground a semicircular slab of granite, the 
ornaments of which are designed in excellent taste, and executed 
with singular skill; elephants, lions, horses, and oxen, forming 
the outer border; that within consisting of a row of the ‘hanza, 
or sacred goose,—a bird that is equally conspicuous on the vast 
tablet, one of the wonders of Pollanarua, before alluded to. 

“Taken in connection with the proverbial contempt for the 
supposed stolidity of the goose, there is something still unex- 
plained in the extraordinary honours paid to it by the ancients, 
and the veneration in which it is held to the present day by some 
of the Eastern nations. The figure that occurs so frequently on 
Buddhist monuments, is the Brahmanee goose (Casarka cana), 
which is not a native of Ceylon; but from time immemorial 
it has been an object of veneration there, and in all parts of 
India. Amongst the Buddhists especially, impressed as they are 
with the solemn obligation of solitary retirement for meditation, 
the hanza has attracted attention by its periodical migrations, 
which are supposed to be directed to the holy Lake of Manasa, 
in the mythical regions of the Himalaya. The poet Kalidas, in 
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his Cloud Messenger, speaks of the hanza as ‘eager to set out for 
the sacred lake. Hence, according to the Rajavali, the lion was 
pre-eminent amongst beasts, ‘the hanza was king over all the 
feathered tribes.’ In one of the Jatakas, which contains the legend 
of Buddha’s apotheosis, his hair, when suspended in the sky, is 
described as resembling ‘the beautiful Kala hanza.’ The goose 
is, at the present day, the national emblem emblazoned on the 
standard of Burmah; and the brass weights of the Burmese are 
generally cut in the shape of the sacred. bird, just as the Egyp- 
tians formed their weights of stone after the same model. 

“Augustine, in his Civitas Dei, traces the respect for the goose, 
displayed by the Romans, to their gratitude for the safety of the 
capital, when the vigilance of this bird defeated the midnight 
attack by the Goths. The adulation of the citizens, he says, de- 
generated afterwards almost to Egyptian superstition, in the 
rites instituted in honour of their preservers on that occasion. 
But the very fact that the geese which saved the citadel were 
already sacred to Juno, and domesticated in her temple, demon- 
strates the error of Augustine, and shows that they had acquired 
mythological eminence before achieving political renown. — It 
must be observed, too, that the birds which rendered that 
memorable service, were the ordinary white geese of Europe, and 
not the red goose of the Nile (the yxvaAde7né of Herodotus), which, 
ages before, had been enrolled amongst the animals held sacred 
in Egypt, and which formed the emblem of Seb, the father of 
Osiris. Horapollo, endeavouring to account for this predilection 
of the Egyptians (who employed the goose hieroglyphically to 
denote a son), ascribes it to their appreciation of the love evinced 
by it for its offspring, in exposing itself to divert the attention of 
the fowler from its young. This opinion was shared by the Greeks 
and the Romans. Aristotle praises its sagacity ; /Hlian dilates 
on the courage and cunning of the ‘ vulpanser,’ and its singular 
attachment to man; and Ovid ranks the goose as superior to the 
dog in the scale of intelligence— 

‘ Soliciti canes canibusve sagacior anser.’ 
—Ovid, Met. xi. 399. 
The feeling appears to have spread westward at an early period. 
The ancient Britons, according to Cesar, held it impious to eat 
the flesh of the goose; and the followers of the first Crusade, which 
issued from England, France, and Flanders, adored a goat and 
a goose, which they believed to he filled by the Holy Spirit. 

“Tt is remarkable that the same word appears to designate the 
goose in the most remote quarters of the globe. The Pali term 
‘hanza, by which it was known to the Buddhists of Ceylon, is 
still the ‘henza’ of the Burmese and the ‘ gangsa’ of the Malays; 
and is to be traced in the ‘ yyv’ of the Greeks, the ‘anser’ of 
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the Romans, the ‘ ganso’ of the Portuguese, the ‘ansar’ of the 
Spaniards, the ‘gans’ of the Germans (who, Pliny says, called 
the white geese ganza), the ‘ gao’ of the Swedes, and the ‘ gander’ 
of the English.”—P. 487. 

Our author devotes more than a hundred pages to a descrip- 
tion of the sciences and social arts of the Singhalese, from the 
earliest to most recent times. This affords him frequent oppor- 
tunity to mark progress or retrogression. Here, too, he is 
enabled to give bold relief to every philanthropic effort of the 
British since they obtained possession of the island. As he 
mentions one social feature and another which has yielded to 
the higher and more healthful civilization of their present rulers, 
and as he shows the happy change which has come over the 
administration of justice between man and man, it is not possible 
to resist the feeling that, if Britain has taken complete possession 
of the island, its inhabitants enjoy an amount of social blessing 
to which at every other period of their history, even from the con- 
quest of Wijayo, they were entire strangers. Slavery and com- 
pulsory labour have been done away with; courts of justice, as 
free from partiality and oppression as those of Britain, have been 
established ; a system of elementary education is gradually 
spreading like a net-work over the land; the pursuits of tlie 
agriculturist are patronized and encouraged; roads have been 
made, bridges built, and indeed everything has been, or is being, 
done which a paternal government could devise for the good of 
the people. 

The Singhalese, like their neighbours on the Asiatic continent, 
appear to have been fond of such subtilties as those which, to 
this day, are characteristic of the Hindoo mind. Like them, 
too, in their intellectual fencing, the inhabitants of Ceylon very 
frequently hide great childishness of thought. Sir James gives 
an amusing illustration of this from early Singhalese history. 
Mahindo, the first apostle of Buddhism, is represented in the 
ancient chronicle as testing the wise king of the island :— 

“Oh King! what is this tree called ?” 

“The Ambo.” 

“ Besides this one, is there any other Ambo-tree ?” 

“ There are many.” 

“ Besides this Ambo, and those other Ambo-trees, are there 
any other trees on the earth?” 

“ Lord, there are many trees, but they are not Ambo-trees.” 

“ Besides the other Ambo-trees, and the trees that are not 
Ambo, is there any other?” 

“ Gracious Lord, this Ambo-tree.” 
“ Ruler of men, thou art wise.” 
“ Hast thou any relations, oh King?” 
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“ Lord, I have many.” 

“ King, are there any persons not thy relations ?” 

“There are many who are not my relations.” 

“ Besides thy relations, and those who are not thy relations, 
is there, or is there not, any other human being in existence ?” 

“ Lord, there is myself.” 

“ Ruler of men, Sadhn! thou art wise.”—P. 502. 

Returning again to Sir James Tennent’s description of the 
zoology of Ceylon, his notices of its ichthyology claim our atten- 
tion. Some of its fishes have the singular habit of burying 
themselves deep down in the mud on the approach of the season 
of drought ; and others are well known as travellers, which leave 
their pools at the dry season also, and shape their course through 
the grass to the nearest pool of water. These are like “ the 
Doras of Guiana, which have been seen travelling overland 
during the dry season in search of their natural element, in such 
droves that the negroes have filled baskets with them during 
these terrestrial excursions.” The travelling fish of Ceylon is 
closely allied to, if it be not the same as, the Anabas scandens of 
Cuvier. “ This little creature issues boldly from its native pools 
and addresses itself to its toilsome march, generally at night or 
in the early morning, while the grass is still damp with the dew.” 
Some of the fish of Ceylon climb, while others are musically 
inclined ! 

“ On the occasion of another visit which I made to Batticaloa, 
in September 1848, I made some inquiries relative to a story 
which I had heard of musical sounds, said to be heard issuing 
from the bottom of the lake, at several places, both above and 
below the ferry opposite the old Dutch Fort; and which the 
natives suppose to proceed from some fish peculiar to the locality. 
The report was confirmed to me in all its particulars, and one of 
the spots whence the sounds proceed was pointed out between 
the pier and a rock which intersects the channel, two or three 
hundred yards to the eastward. They were said to be heard at 
night, and most distinctly when the moon was nearest the full, 
and they were described as resembling the faint sweet notes of 
an /Eolian harp. I sent for some of the fishermen, who said 
they were perfectly aware of the fact ; and that their fathers had 
always known of the existence of the musical sounds heard, they 
said, at the spot alluded to, but only during the dry season, and 
they cease when the lake is swollen by the freshes after the rain, 
They believed them to proceed from a shell, which is known by 
the Tamil name of (oorte coolooroe cradoe, or) the ‘ crying shell,’ 
a name in which the sound seems to have been adopted as an 
echo of the sense. I sent them in search of the shell; and they 
returned bringing me some living specimens of different shells, 
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chiefly littorina and cerithium. In the evening, when the moon 
had risen, I took a boat and accompanied the fishermen to the 
spot. We rowed about two hundred yards north-east of the 
jetty by the Fort gate; there was not a breath of wind, nor a 
ripple except that caused by the dip of our oars ; and on coming 
to the point mentioned, I distinctly heard the sounds in question. 
They came up from the water like the gentle thrills of a musical 
chord, or the faint vibrations of a wine-glass when its rim is 
rubbed by a wet finger. It was not one sustained note, but a 
multitude of tiny sounds, each clear and distinct in itself; the 
sweetest treble mingling with the lowest bass. On applying the 
ear to the woodwork of the boat, the vibration was greatly 
increased in volume by conduction. The sounds varied con- 
siderably at different points, as we moved across the lake, as if the 
number of the animals from which they proceeded was greatest 
in particular spots ; and occasionally we rowed out of the hearing 
of them altogether, until on returning to the original locality the 
sounds were at once renewed.” 

It was our intention to have given, with illustrative extracts, 
as much prominence to the botany of Ceylon as we have done 
to its zoology, but the space at our disposal forbids. We can, 
however, promise our botanical readers much pleasure in the 
work before us. The pages devoted to the coffee district of the 
island are full of information; but we can do no more than 
mention them, as we wish to glance for a little at that part of 
the present work which is taken up with notices of the elephant. 
The subject is a favourite one with Sir James, and he succeeds 
in making it the same to his readers. He thinks it necessary to 
make something like an apology in the Introduction, for the 
space devoted to the elephant. This was not needful. The 
notices of this noble animal,—of his haunts and habits, the 
modes of hunting him, and the like,—will be eagerly perused 
by all. Here is a description of an elephant corral, or enclosure 
into which wild herds are driven by the hunters :— 

“In 1847, arrangements were made for one of the great 
elephant hunts for the supply of the Civil Engineer Depart- 
ment, and the spot fixed on was on the banks of the river Kin 
bul, about fifteen miles from Kornegalle. . . . . In selecting a 
scene for a hunt, a position is chosen which lies on some old 
and frequented route of the animals, in their periodical migra- 
tions in search of forage and water ; and the vicinity of a stream 
is indispensable, not only for the supply of the elephants during 
the time spent in inducing them to approach the enclosure, but 
to enable them to bathe and cool themselves throughout the 
process of training after capture. ; 

“Tn constructing the corral itself, care is taken to avoid dis- 
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turbing the trees or the brushwood within the included space, 
and especially on the side by which the elephants are to ap- 

roach, where it is essential to conceal the stockade as much as 
possible by the density of the foliage. . . . . The space thus en- 
closed was about 500 feet in length, by half that width. At one 
end an entrance was left open, fitted with sliding bars, so pre- 
pared as to be capable of being instantly shut ;—and from each 
angle of the end by which the elephants were to approach, two 
lines of the same strong fencing were continued on either side, 
and cautiously concealed by the trees; so that if, instead of en- 
tering by the open passage, the herd were to swerve to the right 
or left, they would find themselves suddenly stopped and forced 
to retrace their course to the gate. The preparations were com- 
pleted by placing a stage for the Governor’s party on a group of 
the nearest trees looking down into the enclosure, so that a view 
could be had of the entire proceeding, from the entrance of the 
herd to the leading out of the captive elephants The 
corral being thus prepared, the beaters address themselves to 
drive in the elephants. For this purpose, it is often necessary 
to fetch a circuit of many miles in order to surround a sufficient 
number; and the caution to be observed involves patience and 
delay, as it is essential to avoid alarming the elephants, which 
might otherwise rush in the wrong direction. ... . At last, 
the elephants are forced so close to the enclosure, that the in- 
vesting cordon is united at either end with the wings of the 
corral,—the whole forming a circle of about two miles, within 
the area of which the herd is detained to wait the signal for the 
final drive... .. 

“Two months had been spent in these preparations ; and they 
had been thus far completed, on the day when we arrived and 
took our places on the stage erected for us, overlooking the 
entrance to the corral. Close beneath us, a group of tame 
elephants, sent by the temples and the chiefs to assist in secur- 
ing the wild ones, were picketed in the shade, and lazily fanning 
themselves with leaves. Three distinct herds, whose united 
numbers were variously represented at from forty to fifty 
elephants, were enclosed, and were at that moment concealed 
in the jungle, within a short distance of the stockade. Not a 
sound was permitted to be made; each person spoke to his 
neighbour in whispers; and such was the silence observed by 
the multitude of the watchers at their posts, that occasionally we 
could hear the rustling of the branches as some of the elephants 
stripped off their leaves. 

“Suddenly the signal was made, and the stillness of the 
forest was broken by the shouts of the guard, the rolling of the 
drums and tomtoms, and the discharge of muskets; and, be- 
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ginning at the most distant side of the area, the elephants were 
urged forward towards the entrance into the corral. 

“The watchers along the line kept silence only till the herd 
had passed them, and then, joining the cry in their rear, they 
drove them onward with redoubled shouts and noises. ‘The 
tumult increased as the terrified rout drew near, swelling now 
on: one side, now on the other, as the herd in their panic dashed 
from point to point in their endeavours to force the line, but 
were instantly driven back by screams, guns, and drums. 

“ At length the breaking of the branches, and the crackling 
of the brushwood, announced their close approach; and the 
leader, bursting from the jungle, rushed wildly forward to within 
twenty yards of the entrance, followed by the rest of the herd. 
Another moment, and they would have plunged into the open 
gate,—when suddenly they wheeled round, re-entered the 
jungle, and, in spite of the hunters, resumed their original 
position. The chief headman came forward, and accounted for 
the freak by saying that a wild pig—an animal which the 
elephants are said to dislike—had started out of the cover and 
run across the leader, who would otherwise have held on direct 
for the corral ; and he intimated, that as the herd was now in the 
highest state of excitement,—and it was at all times much more 
difficult to effect a successful capture by daylight than by night, 
when the fires and flambeaux act with double effect,—it was 
the wish of the hunters to defer their final effort till the evening, 
when the darkness would lend a powerful aid to their exertions. 

“A fter sunset the scene exhibited was of extraordinary interest; 
the low fires, which had apparently only smouldered in the sun- 
light, assumed their ruddy glow amidst the darkness, and threw 
their tinge over the groups collected round them ; while the 
smoke rose in eddies through the rich foliage of the trees. 
The crowds of spectators maintained profound silence, and not 
a sound was perceptible beyond the ene of an insect. Ona 
sudden the stillness was broken by the roll of a drum, fol- 
lowed by a discharge of musketry. This was the signal for 
the renewed assault, and the hunters entered the circle with 
shouts and clamour; dry leaves and sticks were flung upon the 
watchfires till they blazed aloft, and formed a line of flame on 
every side, except in the direction of the corral, which was 
studiously kept dark; and thither the terrified elephants betook 
themselves, followed by the yells and racket of their pursuers. 

“ They approached at a rapid pace, trampling down the brush- 
wood and crushing the dry branches ; the leader emerged in front 
of the corral, paused for an instant, stared wildly round, and 
then rushed headlong through the open gate, followed by the 
rest of the herd. 
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“As if by magic, the entire circuit of the corral, which to 
this moment had been kept in profound darkness, now blazed 
with a thousand lights; every hunter, on the instant that the 
elephants entered, rushing forward to the stockade with a torch 
kindled at the nearest watchfire. 

“The elephants first dashed to the very extremity of the en- 
closure; and, being brought up by the powerful fence, started back 
to regain the gate, but found it closed. Their terror was sublime : 
they hurried round the corral at a rapid pace, but saw it now 
girt by fire on every side: they attempted to force the stockade, 
but were driven back by the guards with spears and flambeaux ; 
and on whichever side they approached, they were repulsed with 
shouts and discharges of musketry. Collecting into one group, 
they would pause for a moment in apparent bewilderment, then 
burst off in another direction, as if it had suddenly occurred to 
them to try some point which they had before overlooked; but 
again repulsed, they slowly returned to their forlorn resting-place 
in the centre of the corral.” —II. 354. 

The scene after the hunt is equally well-told, and full of in- 
terest :— 

“When every wild elephant had been noosed and tied up, 
the scene presented was one truly Oriental. From one to two 
thousand natives, many of them in gaudy dresses and armed 
with spears, crowded about the enclosures. Their families had 
collected to see the spectacle: women, whose children clung 
like little bronzed Cupids by their side; and girls, many of them 
in the graceful costume of that part of the country—a scarf, 
which, after having been brought round the waist, is thrown over 
the left shoulder, leaving the right arm and side free and un- 
covered. At the foot of each tree was its captive elephant ; 
some still struggling and writhing in feverish excitement, while 
others, in exhaustion and despair, lay motionless, except that 
from time to time they heaped fresh dust upon their heads. 
The mellow notes of a Kandyan flute, which was played at a 
little distance, had a striking effect upon one or more of them ; 
they turned their heads in the direction from which the music 
came, expanded their broad ears, and were evidently soothed 
with the plaintive sound. The two little ones alone still roared 
for freedom ; they stamped their feet, and blew clouds of dust 
over their shoulders, brandishing their little trunks aloft, and 
attacking every one who came within their reach. At first, the 
older ones, when secured, spurned every offer of food, trampled 
it under foot, and turned haughtily away. A few, however, as 
they became more composed, could not resist the temptation of 
the juicy stems of the plantain, but rolling them under foot, till 
they detached the layers, they raised them in their trunks, and 
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commenced chewing them listlessly. On the whole, whilst the 
sagacity, the composure, and docility of the decoys were such as 
to excite lively astonishment, it was not possible to withhold the 
highest admiration from the calm and dignified demeanour of 
the captives. Their whole bearing was at variance with the 
representations made by some of the ‘sportsmen’ who harass 
them, that they are treacherous, savage, and revengeful. When 
tormented by the guns of their persecutors, they, no doubt, dis- 
lay their powers and sagacity in efforts to retaliate or escape ; 
Put here their every movement was indicative of innocence and 
timidity. After a struggle, in which they evinced no disposition 
to violence or revenge, they submitted with the calmness of 
despair. Their attitudes were pitiable, their grief was most 
touching, and their low moaning went to the heart. It would 
not have been tolerable had they either been captured with un- 
necessary pain or reserved for ill-treatment afterwards.”——P. 372. 
Adam’s Peak, and the famous sacred foot-print at the top, were 
visited by Sir James Tennent. As usual, he mixes up his graphic 
sketches of scenery with kindly gossip and historical lore. By 
the Brahmans the foot-print was held to be that of Siva, the 
Buddhists looked on it as that of Buddha, the Chinese as of Foé, 
the Gnostics as of led, the primal man, and the Mahometans 
regarded it as that of Adam. “ At the present day the Bud- 
dhists are the guardians of the Sri-pada, or sacred foot-mark ; but 
around the object of common adoration the devotees of all the 
races meet, not in furious contention, like the Latins and Greeks 
at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, but in pious appreciation 
of the one solitary object on which they can unite in peaceful 
worship.” They are easily pleased. Were they less supersti- 
tious, they might possibly be more ready to quarrel. “ The 
route taken to the mountain from the western side of the island, 
is generally from Colombo to Ratnapoora by land, and thence by 
jungle paths to the Peak; and, on the return, visitors usually 
descend the Kaluganga in boats to Caltura. The distance from 
the sea to the summit is about sixty-five miles, for two-thirds of 
which the road lies across the lowlands of the coast, traversing 
rice-lands and cocoa-nut groves, and passing by numerous vil- 
Jages, with their gardens of jak-trees, arecas, and plantains. 
After leaving Ratnapoora, the traveller proceeds by bridle-roads 
to climb the labyrinth of hills which cluster round the base of 
the sacred mountain. These form what is called the ‘ Wilderness 
of the Peak,’ and are covered with forests frequented by elephants, 
wild boars, and leopards. There the track winds under over- 
arching trees, whose shade excludes the sun; across brawling 
rivers; through ravines so deep, that nothing but the sky is seen 
above ; and thence the road reascends to heights from which views 
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of surpassing grandeur are obtained over the hills and plains 
below. In these moist regions the tormenting land-leeches 
swarm on the damp grass, and almost defy every precaution, 
however vigilant, against insidious attacks. . . . During 
the greater part of this upward journey, the summit of the moun- 
tain, the object of so much solicitude and toil, is seldom visible, 
being hidden by the overhanging cliffs ; but, at last, on reaching 
a little patch of table-land at Diebetne, with its ruinous rest- 
house, the majestic cone is discerned towering in unsurpassed 
sublimity, but with an intervening space of three miles of such 
acclivity, that the Singhalese have conferred on it the appropriate 
name of aukanagaou, literally, ‘ the sky-league.’ Here, descend- 
ing into one of the many ravines, and crossing an enormous mass 
of rounded rock overflowed by perpetual streams, the ascent re- 
commences by passages so steep as to be accessible only by means 
of steps hewn in the smooth stone. On approaching the highest 
altitude, vegetation suddenly ceases ; and, at last, on reaching the 
base of the stupendous cone which forms the pinnacle of the 
peak, further progress is effected by aid of chains, securely rivet- 
ed in the living rock. As the pillar-like crag rounds away at 
either side, the eye, if turned downwards, peers into a chasm of 
unseen depth; and so dizzy is the elevation, that the guides dis- 
courage a pause, lest a sudden gust of wind should sweep the 
adventurous climber from his giddy footing into the peer de 
able gulfs below. An iron ladder, let into the face of a perpen- 
dicular cliff upwards of forty feet in height, lands the pilgrim on 
the tiny terrace which forms the apex of the mountain; and in 
the centre of this, on the crown of a mass of gneiss and hornblende, 
the sacred footstep is discovered, under a pagoda-like canopy, 
supported on slender columns, and open on all sides to the winds. 

“ The indentation in the rock is a natural hollow artificially 
enlarged, exhibiting the rude outline of a foot about five feet 
long, and of proportionate breadth; but it is a test of credulity, 
too gross even for fanaticism, to believe that the footstep is either 
human or divine. The worship addressed to it consists of offer- 
ings, chiefly flowers of the rhododendron, presented with genu- 
flexions, invocations, and shouts of Saadoo! The ceremony 
concludes by the striking of an ancient bell, and a draught from 
the sacred spring, which runs within a few feet of the summit.” 
—II. 141. 

Reference has been made already to the “creeping things” of 
Ceylon. They appear to be in the habit of taking all liberties 
with the dwellings of man. The sensation would not be of the 
most pleasant kind, which would be called up by discovering a 
snake with her young under our pillow, or by feeling the cold 
crawl of a lizard over an exposed leg. 
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“ Serpents are numerous on the hills; and as the house stood 
on a terrace formed out of one of its steepest sides, the cobra de 
capello and the green carawella frequently glided through the 
rooms on their way towards the grounds. During the residence 
of one of my predecessors in office, an invalid, who lay for some 
days on a sofa in the verandah, imagined more than once that 
she felt something move under the pillow; and, on rising to have 
it examined, a snake was discovered with a brood of young, 
which, from their being born alive, were most probably venomous, 
A lady residing in the old palace adjoining, going to open her 
piano, was about to remove what she thought to be an ebony 
walking-stick that lay upon it, but was startled on finding that 
she had laid hold of a snake. 

“One day, when the carriage had come to the door, and I 
was about to hand a lady in, a rat-snake uncoiled itself on the 
cushion, and glided leisurely down the steps. Those creatures, 
however, are perfectly harmless, and are encouraged by the 
horse-keepers to take up their abode about the offices and stable- 
yard, which they keep free of vermin. In colour they are brown, 
with a tinge of irridescent blue. 

“ Another less formidable intruder was the great black scor- 
pion, as large as a little cray-fish, which sometimes, when dis- 
turbed in the daylight, made its way across the floor with its 
venomed tail arched forward, prepared to encounter any assail- 
ant.”—II. 205. 

In this notice of Sir James Emerson Tennent’s “ Ceylon,” we 
have not been able to do more than refer to some of the leading 
topics in a work which, for the rich and varied information it 
contains, and for the great ability with which it has been writ- 
ten, is unequalled in recent books of travel. This is saying 
much ; but we are persuaded the estimate will be cordially ac- 
cepted by every reader. We are glad to see that it has reached 
a third edition, and have no doubt but that this is only the be- 
ginning of its sale. As a monograph on Ceylon it is complete. 
From some knowledge of the literature of travel which treats of 
that island, and from acquaintance with several who have spent 
many years there, and mt have read Sir James’ work, we be- 
lieve nothing has been left out which could be of value to British 
readers.. The historian, the antiquary, the naturalist, the sports- 
man, the merchant, and the lover of travel-talk, has each in it 
something specially for him ; while the good sense, literary skill, 
sound information, and general ability, characteristic of every 
portion of the work, will make it attractive and interesting to all 
intelligent men. 
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. On the Extent to which the Received Theory of Vision requires 
us to regard the Eye as a Camera Obscura. Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edin., 1855. 

. On the Artificial Preparation of Sea Water for the Aquarium. 
Edin. New Philosophical Journal, 1855. 

. Chemical Final Causes, Edin. University Essays, 1856. 

- On the Transmission of the Actinic Rays of Light through the 
Eye, and their Relation to the Yellow Spot of the Retina. 
Royal Society, April 1856. 

- On M. J. Nickle’s Claim to be the Discoverer of Fluorine in 
the Blood. Philosophical Magazine, March 1857. 

- On the Production of Photographs on Fluorescent Surfaces. 
Journal of Photographic Society, 1857. 

- On the Recent Vindication of the Priority of Cavendish as the 
Discoverer of the Composition of Water. Royal Society, 
April 1859. 

- On Dryness, Darkness, and Coldness, as means of preserving 
Photographs from Fading. Journal of the Photographic 
Society, 1859. 
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New Phil. Journal, Oct. 1859. 
. What is Technology? Nov. 7th, 1855. 
. On the Physical Sciences which form the Basis of Technology. 
Nov. 1856. 
2. The Objects of Technology and Industrial Museums. Feb. 
1856. 
3. The Relation of Ornamental to Industrial Art. 1856. 
. On the Chemistry of Building Materials. Nov. 1854. 
. The Progress of the Telegraph, being the Introductory Lecture 
on Technology for 1858-59. 
3. On Pharmacy as a Branch of Technology. April 1856. 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 
. On the Relations of Technology to Agriculture. Jan. 16th, 
1856. Transactions of the Society. 
. On the Early History of the Air-Pump in England. Edin. 
New Philosophical Journal, April 1849. 
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ployed by Mankind. Dublin Meeting, 1857. 
» The Industrial Museum of Scotland in its Relation to Com- 
mercial Enterprise. 1857. 
1. Address as President, Royal Scottish Society of Arts. Nov. 
1856. Transactions of the Society. 
. Address as President, Royal Scottish Society of Arts. Nov. 
1857. 
)3. Paper, Pens, and Ink. Macmillan’s Magazine, Nov. 1859. 
d4, Sketch of the Life and Works of Wollaston. British Quar- 
terly Review. August 1846. 
. Sketch of the Life and Works of the Hon. Robert Boyle. 
British Quarterly Review, Feb. 1849. 
). Sketch of James Wilson of Woodville. Edin. New Philoso- 
phical Journal, July 1856. 
07. Biographical Notice of the late Professor Edward Forbes. 
Royal Society, April 1858. 
. Life and Discoveries of Dalton. British Quarterly Review, 
Feb. 1845. 
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. Introductory Address delivered at the Opening of the Medical 
School, Surgeons’ Hall, Edin. Nov. 1850. 
- On the Character of God as inferred from the Study of 
Human Anatomy. Address to Medical Students. A. and 
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63. The Grievance of the University Tests. A Letter addressed 
to the Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole, Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 1852. 

64. Anesthetics in Surgery, from a Patient's Point of View. A 
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Magazine, Feb. 1855. 
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Purposine to give a Biographical Sketch of the late Professor 
George Wilson, we have placed at the head of this article a list 
of his various publications. These extend over a wide range of 
literature and science, and several of them have already been 
noticed in this Journal. He was a man of exquisite literary power 
and fancy, and his writings are deservedly popular. By his 
death, the University of Edinburgh has been deprived of one of 
its bright ornaments, and Chemistry has lost one of its most feli- 
citous and pleasing expounders. 

Dr Wilson was born in Edinburgh, on 21st February 1818; 
and was thus, at his death, in the forty-first year of his age. 
“‘ His parents were highly respectable, though not in such an 
elevated station as to diminish the credit due to his own exer- 
tions in attaining the position which he ultimately reached ; but 
it deserves to be noticed, that he may be included in the number 
of distinguished men who have been in a great degree indebted 
for the development of their talents to the maternal character 
and influence.” * 

His father, Mr Archibald Wilson, was a wine merchant in 
Edinburgh, and died about sixteen years ago. His mother, 
Janet Aitken, who is still living, was the youngest daughter of 
a land-surveyor in Greenock. She is a lady of great intelligence 
’ . . : 

and piety, and she devoted much attention to the education of 
her children. There were eleven of the family; but of these 
only three now remain,—a son, Dr Daniel Wilson, the well- 
known author of “ The Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” at pre- 
sent Professor of English Literature and History in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto,—and two daughters. From his childhood, George 
was distinguished by many noble qualities—great truthfulness, 
self-sacrifice, a delicate sense of honour, and generous feelings. 




























1 Lord Neaves’ Opening Address to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Decem- 
ber 5, 1859. 
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Studious, and with a marked love for books, he gave early pro- 
mise of great mental ability. 

In 1822 he commenced his studies in a private school, and in 
1828 he entered as a pupil of the High School, under Mr Ben- 
jamin Mackay, an able classical teacher. He was alw ays among 
the first five in the class, and was remarkable for his general 
knowledge—a quality which was exhibited during life, and which 
seemed afterwards to fit him specially for the situation he occu- 
ied in the University. So warm were his affections, and such 
bis power of attracting others, that from his boyhood onwards no 
one was more generally beloved. While at school, i in 1828-29, 
he and his brothers formed among their companions a @ J uvenile 
Society for the Advancement of “Knowledge.” They met once 
a-week in his father’s house, when papers were read on natural 
history, mechanics, astronomy, etc. Minutes of their proceedings 
were kept by his brother Daniel. His mother presided over the 
youthful assembly, and usually wound up the evening by giving 
a verse from Proverbs. | 

Wilson remained at the High School until he was fifteen. 
On leaving it he selected Medicine as his object of study, and 
commenced by becoming an apprentice in the laboratory of the 
Royal Infirmary, where he remained for four years. The suf- 
fering and distress which he witnessed during this period, made 
an indelible impression on his very sensitive. nature, and had a 
saddening effect on his mind. Many are the stories which might 
be told illustrative of his sympathy with the patients, and ‘his 
eager desire to relieve them. In his opening Address to the So- 
ciety of Arts on November 23, 1857, in referring to apprentice- 
ships, he says,—“ Ah me! when I recall some of the enforced 
companions of my apprentice days, I feel that I would make 
the greatest sacrifices rather than permit a youth dear to me to 
encounter similar temptations.” 

He entered the University of Edinburgh in 1834, passed 
as surgeon in 1838, took his degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in 1839, and wrote a thesis “ On the Certain Existence of 
Haloid Salts of the Electro-Negative Metals in Solution.” 
After taking his degree, chemistry became his favourite pur- 
suit. He had studied the subject assiduously under Dr Hope 
and Mr Kenneth Kemp ; and in 1836-37 he had been engaged 
for eighteen months as chemical assistant in Dr Christison’s : labo- 
ratory, which was at that time the best school of analytical che- 
mistry in the University. His first lectures on chemistry were 
given to private audiences, in the drawing-room of his f father’s 
house, in 1837. In a MS. journal kept “by him, we find the 
following entries :—“ September 20th, 1838”—“ I meet with 
scarcely « one lady in ten or fifty, who has sufiiciently cultivated 
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her natural intellectual powers.” . . . “ This winter shall see 
me do my utmost to suggest an improvement among my own 
small circle.” 

“May 1839. Following out the proposal to amend the subjects 
of ladies’ conversation and study, I assembled some of them in my 
father’s house, and delivered a course of prelections on chemistry, 
especially the chemistry of nature. This was in the winter of 
1837-38, so that I was then not nineteen. The majority of my 
audience were older than myself by a year or two. I was greatly 
praised and encouraged, most kindly listened to, and assisted in 
many ways, especially by J. M‘G., a generous, unselfish, happy 
fellow, without whose aid I should have come on very poorly. 
This course, which began in October, was first interrupted by 
the illness of my sister, and afterwards by the mournful indis- 
position of my cousin C.; so that only ten or twelve lectures 
were given. 

“1 place here the names of those who smiled on a juvenile 
attempt, both because I would keep on record the titles of those 

ersons, who gave rise to many a happy thought, and that, as I 
ee to address other audiences, I may not lose the recollection 
of my first, which was more kind, generous, and forgiving towards 
me than any future audience can be.” 

Subsequently to this Dr Wilson went to London, and entered 
the laboratory of University College, under the superintendence 
of Professor Graham, now Master of the Mint. There, with Dr 
Lyon Playfair, Mr James Young of Glasgow, Dr Livingstone, 
the African traveller, and other zealous students, he carried on 
his chemical pursuits for a period of six months. 

During his attendance at the University, he took an active 
part in all the doings of students, and joined in many of the jeux 
d’esprits which were in vogue at the time. He sent contributions 
to the University periodicals which were then established. In 
the University Maga for Tuesday, 23d February 1838, there is 
a paper by him, with the initials B. I. (meaning Bottle Imp), on 
“The Consulting Room and College Philosophers.” He refers 
to the various classes of students who frequent the room, and, in 
speaking of medical students, says: “We draw attention toa 
species, individuals of which are to be found at every table. 
They are known by their care-worn, anxious looks, and by 
having a huge volume of folio anatomical plates before them, 
and a Dublin Dissector lying hard by. You peep over their 
shoulder, and find them tracing the course of the Vidian nerve, 
the relations of the external carotid, or the like; and you know 
that before the eyes of each floats, like the mirage of the desert, 
a japanned tin case, which, when attempted to be grasped, fades, 
like Macbeth’s visionary dagger, into viewless air. Reader! 
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these unhappy mortals are aspirants to the name and honours of 
Surgeon.”? 

He began to lecture publicly on chemistry in Edinburgh in 1840. 
About this time, however, his health began to suffer, apparently in 
consequence of excessive exertion during a pedestrian excursion in 
the Highlands with a cousin. His first course of lectures was ar- 
ranged when he was confined to bed, and he was scarcely conva- 
lescent when he commenced the session of November 1840. His 
health continued broken after this. An attack of rheumatism was 
followed by disease of the ankle-joint, which ultimately called for 
amputation. This was performed in January 1843, by his friend, 
and afterwards his colleague, Professor Syme. His case is thus 
described in Mr Syme’s “ Contributions to the Pathology and 
Practice of Surgery,” 1848 :—“ A medical gentleman, about 
twenty-five years of age, after suffering from general rheuma- 
tism, was, twelve months ago,’ attacked with severe pain in the 
left ankle, accompanied with swelling and inability of using the 
linb. Various remedies were used without benefit. An abscess 
opened in the course of the summer, and continued to discharge 
from a sinus behind the ankle and heel. Six weeks ago I saw 
him with Mr Goodsir. He was much reduced in strength, and 
greatly emaciated, obtaining no rest except through the use of 
opiates, and evidently sinking under his protracted sufferings.” 
Amputation seemed to offer the only hope of relief, and Mr Syme 
proposed disarticulation. Accordingly, he performed this opera- 
tion; and as the articulating surfaces of the joint were every- 
where divested of cartilage, rough and carious, instead of remov- 
ing the malleolar projections separately, he exposed the bone 
sufficiently to saw off both together, with a thin lamina of the 
tibia connecting them. This was the first instance in which 
Professor Syme amputated through the ankle-joint for disease of 
the joint. It is therefore interesting in the annals of surgery. 
The case proceeded favourably. Dr Wilson, on 9th June 1846, 
wrote to Professor Syme in these terms :—“ You will remember 
that I lost my foot in January 1843. The stump healed rapidly, 

' He wrote a paper for the same periodical, “ On the Natural History 
Museum,” which was sent to Edward Forbes, the editor, but was not published. 
In it, after some amusing remarks on the etymology of the word Museum, he 
proceeds to comment on the mode in which some of the quadrupeds in the Mu- 
seum are stuffed. He found that the lower lip of an elephant, in the collec- 
tion, was made up of a piece of cloth, painted black on the outside and red 
within. He had read of canvas-backed ducks, but never of canvas-lipped ele- 
phants ; and he proposes to designate the species “ Elephas linteolabiatus.” A 
rhinoceros also attracted his notice, on account of a piece of wood supplying 
the place of a skull, and projecting into the mouth. ‘To this animal he applies 
the name of “ L2hinocero xylocephalus.” It was this paper which called the 


attention of the editor to Wilson. 
* The account was written 1843, and appeared in the April number of the 


Edinburgh Monthly Medical Journal. 
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and in six weeks had all closed except one small aperture, from 
which a slight watery discharge continued to come till the month 
of June, when it suddenly ceased, and complete cicatrization 
occurred. Since that period I have experienced no pain or 
uneasy sensation of any kind in the stump, nor any tenderness, 
making standing or walking irksome or unpleasant. . . . 
can lean the weight of my body on the naked stump without 
inconvenience. . . . The artificial foot I wear within an or- 
dinary half-boot, is made of light wood, with a spring across the 
part corresponding to the roots of the toes. This spring, how- 
ever, is of no use, as the rigidity of the boot enclosing it prevents 
its acting. The foot might be made of one piece of wood. At the 
heel, it is hollowed into a concavity corresponding to the shape of 
the stump, but rising up before and behind into two prolongations, 
which, seen in section, would resemble the horns of a crescent. 
The foot is cased in chamois leather. . . . Ihave stood for six 
hours (not consecutively) daily, for months together, without any 
inconvenience; and I wear the artificial foot, without intermis- 
sion, from morning till bed-time.” John Goodsir was the only 
assistant at the operation. The feelings which Dr Wilson ex- 
perienced previous to the operation, and during its performance, 
are graphically portrayed by him in a letter on “ the Anzesthetics 
of Surgery,” which he addressed to Professor Simpson, and which 
is published in Simpson’s Obstetric Works, edited by Drs 
Priestley and Storrer, Vol. IL., p. 796. He contrasts the con- 
dition of patients in his day, before the use of chloroform, with 
their state at the present time :— 

* Several years ago,” he says, “I was required to prepare, on very 
short warning, for the loss of a limb by amputation. A painful 
disease, which for a time had seemed likely to yield to the remedies 
employed, suddenly became greatly aggravated, and I was informed 
by two surgeons of the highest skill, who were consulted on my case, 
that I must choose between death and the sacrifice of a limb,—and 
that my choice must be promptly made, for my strength was fast 
sinking under pain, sleeplessness, and exhaustion. I at once agreed 
to submit to the operation, but asked a week to prepare for it ; not 
with the slightest expectation that my disease would take a favour- 
able turn in the interval, or that the anticipated horrors of the opera- 
tion would become less appalling by reflection upon them ; but simply 
because it was so probable that the operation would be followed by 
a fatal issue, that I wished to prepare for death, and what lies beyond 
it, whilst my faculties were clear and my emotions were comparatively 
undisturbed. For I knew well that if the operation was speedily 
followed by death, I should be in a condition, during the interval, in the 
last degree unfavourable to making preparation for the great change.” 

During the interval, he diligently and prayerfully studied the 
Bible, and at the end of a week the operation was performed. 
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There were no anesthetics in those days, and the operation was 
a very painful and somewhat tedious one. Not being gifted 
with great physical courage, he was one of those to whom 
cutting, bruising, burning, or any similar physical injury, even 
to a small extent, was a source of suffering never willingly 
endured, and always anticipated with more or less apprehen- 
sion. He states that he could never forget the black whirlwind 
of emotion, the horror of great darkness, and the sense of 
desertion by God and man, bordering almost upon despair, 
which swept through his mind and overwhelmed his heart. 
Chloroform would have been the greatest boon to him. From 
his relations he concealed the impending operation, fearing that 
the expression of their grief would shake his resolution. ‘They 
were not aware of what had happened until the surgeons made 
it known to them. “ During the operation,” he continues, “in 
spite of the pain it occasioned, my senses were preternaturally 
acute ; I watched all that the surgeons did with fascinated in- 
tensity. I still recall with unwelcome vividness the spreading 
out of the instruments, the twisting of the tourniquet, the first 
incision, the fingering of the sawed bone, the sponge pressed on 
the flap, the tying of the blood-vessels, the stitching of the 
skin, and the bloody dismembered limb lying on the floor.” He 
then dwells on the value of anesthetics, and concludes thus :— 
“The sum, you will perceive, of what I have been urging is, 
that the unconsciousness of the patient secured by anesthetics, 
is scarcely less important then the painlessness with which they 
permit injuries to be inflicted on him. . . . . I plead, therefore, 
for the administration of anesthetics. I have thanked God 
many a time that He has put it into your heart to devise so 
simple and so safe a way of lessening pain. As for the fear 
entertained by some, that the moral good which accrues from 
suffering, and is intended by the Ruler of All to be secured by 
it, will be lost if agony is evaded by sufferers having recourse to 
anzesthetics,—we may surely leave that to the disposal of Him 
who does all things well.” 

His friend Geodsir visited him most assiduously. They 
were both keen medical students, and had been associated 
together in that scientific brotherhood which was established 
mainly by the late Professor Edward Forbes, under the name 
of the “ Oineromathic.” A bond of fellowship had been thus 
formed among many of the votaries of science at the Edinburgh 
School, which operated in no small degree on their after career. 
Forbes was an older student than Wilson, and had attained 
eminence as a rising naturalist before their acquaintance began. 
He was a genius in science who had the wonderful power of 
attracting followers, and of stimulating to exertion. Forbes’ 
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influence told in no small degree on the mind of Wilson, who 
afterwards undertook to write his Biography. This work occu- 
eS his leisure hours ever since the lamented death of his friend ; 

ut we fear that little more than half the task has been com- 
pleted. Ina MS. note-book, the chapters of the Life of Forbes 
are sketched out thus :— 

1. Isle of Man. 2. Boyhood and School Life. 3. London 
Artist Life. 4. The University of Edinburgh. 5. The Student 
Life of E. F. 6. The Sea Naturalist. 7. The Mediterranean 
Cruise. 8. The London Chair of Botany. 9. The Geological 
Survey. 10. The Edinburgh Class of Natural History. 11. 
The Artist and Litterateur. 12. The End. 13. Epilogue.—Of 
these the first five chapters are ready for the printer, and the 
sixth seems also to be finished, though not copied out. As the 
materials have all been accumulated, it is earnestly hoped that 
the work may be completed by other hands. 

Up to manhood the vigour and elasticity of his health was 
unusual; but from the year 1842 to the end of his career, a thorn 
in the flesh never ceased to buffet him. It was during this illness 
that his attention was specially directed to matters of eternal 
moment. He had been religiously brought up amidst the hal- 
lowing influences of domestic piety, and had always shown a 
great respect for religion ; but he does not appear to have closed 
with the Gospel offer, and to have had settled peace, until this 
epoch of his life. “ A student of God’s works, and not ignorant 
of His Word, he as yet stood only in the outer court of the 
temple of Divine truth; the veil had yet to be parted that hung 
between him and the mysteries of its inner shrine; and there 
needed a power to be put forth to draw him with meet reverence 
and truthful confidence into the presence of Him who is there 
revealed,”* He now realized deeply his personal need of a 
Saviour. The bed of affliction was made to him a blessing. 
The chastening of the Lord was for his profit. There happened 
at that time to be a student at the Divinity Hall who became 
acquainted with Dr Wilson, and was a constant visitor at his 
house. This was the present Rev. Dr Cairns of Berwick. He 
became acquainted with Wilson at a Non-intrusion meeting in 
the Assembly Rooms of Edinburgh, in the spring of 1839. He 
writes thus:—“T was introduced by his cousin, my intimate 
friend, Mr James M‘Gibbon Russell, a most distinguished stu- 
dent of philosophy, who died in 1844, before completing his 
studies for the ministry. I had known Mr Russell from 1837, 
and about the time that he introduced his cousin to me I began 
to visit at the honse in Gayfield Square.” The friendship which 
sprung up between Dr Cairns and himself was of the warmest 

? Rey. Dr Alexander’s Sermon on Wilson’s Death, p. 17. 
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kind, and continued throughout the remainder of life. Their 
fellowship was cemented by holier ties than any of a mere 
earthly nature. Dr Wilson always regarded Dr Cairns as his 
spiritual father, whose counsels encouraged him, and whose 
ministrations at the hour of death helped to cheer his spirit. 
What he owed to God’s discipline during his life was ever grate- 
fully present to his mind. 

In a letter to his brother Daniel, in 1843, he remarks on 
“'Trench’s Sermons” and on “ Maurice’s Work,” and alludes to 
his own spiritual experience :—— 


“ We shall discuss,” he says, ‘“ Maurice first, then the Puseyites, 
and finally we shall say a word about ourselves. Now, you must 
understand that I can offer you no criticism of the ‘ kingdom of Christ.’ 
To do that would demand an amount of classical, metaphysical, theo- 
logical, historical, and political acquirements such as I have not, and 
never will possess. . . . Though I have learned much from his 
volume, and admired much, I have sympathized with very little of it.” 
After giving some critical remarks, he goes on to say :—*“ I have been 
greatly pleased with the account of Quakerism, and the comments on 
Unitarianism ; still more with the decided way in which the Professor 
sets his face against Carlyle’s nonsense. You know how much I ad- 
mire the great Thomas, as an original thinker and a noble poet. I 
hold him, however, as a most unsafe, nay, to many minds, pernicious 
spiritual guide. I have seen several imaginative young men of my 
acquaintance led away by him. Samuel Brown’s first lay sermon was 
a specimen of the cloudy religion his interpreters would substitute for 
the clear revelation of the Bible ; and that dogma, of each age needing 
a new revelation of trath, may be true in a high sense, but is a dan- 
gerous doctrine in the hands of speculative, fanciful young men. I 
have been quite grieved with the conclusions which many have derived 
from the works of Carlyle, and am pleased, therefore, to see them 
opposed ; for the men (of religious feeling at least) who read Carlyle 
will read Maurice also. There are many other passages I have ad- 
mired and profited by, but I cannot conceal from you that the general 
impression the book has made upon me has been unfavourable. It so 
completely contradicts my individual religious experience, and is so 
opposed to all I have learned from the Bible, that I cannot believe it 
to be true. What does Maurice mean by saying that ‘ the individual 
prayer is not the highest and most essential prayer, but rather is no 
prayer at all;’ or, ‘the idea of prayer and the idea of a church can 
never be separated?’ I will never believe such a statement. I cast it 
from me, not without a strong sense of indignation at the narrowing 
of God’s promises which it proclaims. When I was recently strug- 
gling in ‘a great fight of afflictions,’ soul and body racked and 
anguished, my life hanging in the balance, and eternity in prospect, I 
prayed to God for light and help, and my prayer was heard and an- 
swered—my solitary individual prayer, offered up without idea of 
church, or idea of anything but that God had promised to listen to 
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every needy prayer, and to help all who believe on Christ Jesus. 
Will I, think you, sacrifice my sense of pardon and acceptance, 
realized in most trying circumstances, to any doctrine, however sup- 
ported by secular evidence, which would deny its reality, and contra- 
dict what I dare not, cannot disavow, even if I wished to do it?” 


His recovery from his severe illness was tedious, and he was 
rendered unfit for public duty for some time. His father died 
very suddenly in April 1843, and this added not a little to his 
sufferings. ‘The family were at this time pressed hard by troubles 
in various ways. 

He was a member of Dr W. Lindsay Alexander’s congrega- 
tion. In his letter to Mr Walpole, on the Grievances of the Uni- 
versity Tests, he thus writes :-—“ To prevent any misunderstand- 
ing, let me further state that I am a member of a Congregational 
church. There are two sections of Congregationalists, Inde- 
pendents and Baptists, who differ as to the mode, the subjects, 
and the significance of baptism, but agree in other ~— in 
reference to doctrine and Church government. Iam a Baptist ; 
but regarding a difference with respect to baptism as not a valid 
ground of separation between Christians who are at one in other 
matters, I am a member of a church, the majority of whom, in- 
cluding their minister, the Rev. Dr W. L. Alexander, are In- 
dependents.” 

The commencement of Dr Wilson’s career as a lecturer was 
thus also that of his ill health. His weak body seemed often to 
be sinking into the dust, while his noble spirit ignored its fetters, 
and seemed to rise above the feebleness of the flesh. For fifteen 
years he continued to teach as a private lecturer, and he acquired 
eminence and celebrity. During all this time he struggled with 
many difficulties ; but in the midst of them all he exhibited a 
Christian equanimity of temper. Ill health and the ves auguste 
domi only tended to wean his affections from earthly things, and 
to centre them in heaven. In 1844 he was appointed by the 
Directors of the School of Arts their lecturer on chemistry ; and 
in the same year, with the sanction of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, he became lecturer in the Veterinary College 
of Edinburgh. Between 1844 and 1852 he continued to deliver 
regularly nine lectures on chemistry every week during the six 
winter months, and at a later period of his history he even de- 
livered thirteen. For many years the Friday was welcomed by 
him for the opportunity it gave him of blistering, in order to fit 
him for the recurring Monday’s work. He often lectured with 
a blister or an issue on his chest. 

Dr Wilson had a peculiar power of making science popular, 
and describing intricate subjects in such a way as to make them 
plain to a common audience. His inventive powers in illustrat- 
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ing his lectures were remarkable. His graceful diction and 
esthetic taste, combined with his play of fancy and of genial 
wit, gave peculiar attractions to his prelections, and crowded 
audiences hung on his lips whenever he appeared in public. In 
the Academic Hall, the Philosophical Institution, the learned 
society, and in the miserable lecture-room in the Cowgate or the 
Canongate, he was equally at home and equally successful. 

The attention which he devoted to economical science, and to 
the applications of chemistry, pointed him out as the man best 
qualified to occupy the situation of Director of the Industrial 
Museum of Scotland. In the autumn of the same year he was 
chosen by the Crown to fill the newly-instituted chair of Tech- 
nology in the University of Edinburgh. 

The duties of this unendowed chair he fulfilled with the 
greatest ability and success. Although the class was not demanded 
for any academic honours, and was not included in any curri- 
culum of study (except that of the Highland Society), still the 
talents of the Professor secured a large attendance. At the time 
of his death (although the entrance was not completed) the 
number of pupils was eighty-four, embracing students from all 
the Faculties and many amateurs. Nothing could more plainly 
indicate the value put on his lectures. In his inaugural lecture 
he considers the subject, What is Technology? and he thus 
writes: “Technology is the sum or complement of all the sciences 
which either are or may be made applicable to the industrial 
labours or utilitarian necessities of man. While the subject has 
a connection with various subjects already taught in the Univer- 
sity, it steers a course distinct from all, has a province of its own, 
and will not, when properly handled, interfere with the duties of 
any other professor.” Dr Wilson was particularly desirous that 
he should not tread neediessly on the domain of other professors, 
and he was very sensitive on this matter. At the same time he 
felt that there must of necessity be a certain overlapping of 
courses. Thus he remarks, “ Every professor of the Faculty of 
Medicine is continually discussing, to a greater or less extent, the 
subject specially taught from all the other medical chairs. 
Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Pathology are more or 
less expounded by them all. The Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy must largely consider the same phenomena 
and laws. Light, heat, electricity, magnetism, actinism, are in- 
cluded within the domain otherwise peculiar to each ; and it 
must be left greatly to the judgment of each professor, and to the 
mutual arrangement among themselves to determine how much 
or how little of these common subjects any one will appropriate.”* 

The full course of technology embraced three sessions, in each 

? Inaugural Lecture, Nov. 7, 1855. 
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of which certain of the industrial arts were made the subject of 
lecture, which were not discussed in the other two. The course 
was divided into Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Technology. 
Under the first were included the relation of the atmosphere, 
the ocean and tributary waters, and the earth, to technology ; 
and among special subjects, fuel, building material, glass and 
glass-making, pottery, earthenware, stoneware, and porcelain, 
metallotechny, electrotechny, and magnetotechny. Under the 
second, or Vegetable Technology, were considered: saccharo- 
amylaceous substances, sugar-making, albuminous substances and 
fermentations, distillation, wood and wood-fibres, textile tissues, 
bleaching, dyeing, calico-printing, paper-making, scriptorial or 
graphic industrial arts, caoutchouc, gutta-percha, and the resins, 
fats, and oils. Under the third section, or Animal Technology, 
were included the mechanical application and chemical products 
of bones, ivory, horns, hoofs, tortoise-shell, shells, and corals ; 
skins, tanning, fish-scales; hair, fur, wool, bristles, quills and 
feathers, animal refuse. 

The lectures were fully illustrated by experiments and draw- 
ings, and by specimens from the natural history collections and 
the Industrial Museum. Occasion was taken throughout the 
course to visit various manufactures. 

The Museum of the University had been handed over to the 
General Industrial Museum, on the condition that the Professor 
of Natural History should have the full use of the specimens for 
instructional purposes. It was also in contemplation to hand 
over other Museums, such as those of Comparative Anatomy and 
of Agriculture, under similar conditions. It seemed, therefore, 
to the Government proper to put the Director of the Museum in 
immediate connection with the University by means of the Pro- 
fessorship of Technology, allowing him to lecture on the varied 
applications of science to the industrial arts, without interfering 
with the elementary departments of science, which are taught by 
separate professors. the salary of the Director was at first 
L.300, and subsequently L.400 a-year. Dr Wilson was now 
placed in a position which seemed to be most congenial to his 
taste, and his prospects of usefulness and of comparative ease 
were brightened. 


“It was fondly hoped,” says Lord Neaves, “that in this new posi- 
tion, in the midst of friends and fellow-citizens who loved and appre- 
ciated him, and in the bosom of his own affectionate family, his 
constitution might gain strength, and that he might live to develop 
more fully, and, perhaps, in some new and original shape, the talents 
and genius of which he was possessed. But such was not the destiny 
appointed for him. He was sometimes, perhaps, too careless of con- 
sequences, where the call of supposed duty was heard, or where an 
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opening of usefulness was afforded; and in the midst of much ill- 
health, and many warnings of danger, he continued to exert himself 
in a manner that would have been more appropriate in one of robuster 
frame. But his pleasure lay in the exercise of his intellectual faculties, 
in the advancement of science, and in availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity to do good or show kindness ; and it is probable that the pious 
resignation with which he long contemplated his precarious condition, 
and the state of preparation which he constantly endeavoured to 
maintain against the approach of death, may have led him to fear 
that event less, and to despise precautions for his own safety which 
his friends would have wished him to adopt. His ardent spirit could 
not rest. He set about making collections for the Museum, visited 
manufactories, corresponded with foreign countries, and took active 
steps in getting parties in power to make arrangements for the site 
and building of the new Museum. The delay in the latter particularly 
caused him much anxiety and annoyance. It was only about a fort- 
night before his death that Mr Matheson informed him of the ex- 
pected realisation of his wishes. He continued to labour in the 
accumulation of specimens of industrial art in all departments, and 
the temporary premises in College Street and Argyle Square were 
filled with them at the time of his death. These, when deposited in 
the New Hall, will prove a lasting memorial of his zeal, activity, and 
taste. The treasures which he amassed will advance technology and 
commemorate his name, but, alas, the arrangement of them will be 
committed to other hands. How prophetically does he speak in a 
lecture, on this very Museum, where he says:—‘ I can but sow the 
seed; I am honoured to do this much ; but “ one soweth and another 
reapeth,” and I am not so selfish or thoughtless as to wish it other- 
wise. We must be content to pluck the first fruits, and leave the full 
harvest to be gathered by those that follow.’” 

In 1858, when Dr Gregory died, many members of the Town 
Council, as patrons of the University, looked to Wilson to 
succeed him; and had he come forward, there seems no reason 
to doubt that he would have been elected. He declined, how- 
ever, to stand. He was always ready to oblige his friends. 
When the Professor of Botany gave a popular course, he kindly 
aided him, by giving in the class-room, at the Botanic Garden, 
lectures on the chemistry of vegetation, which were of a most 
attractive character; and he also revised the part of the botanical 
class-book in which the subject is treated. When Mr John 
Wilson, the Professor of Agriculture, was prevented from lectur- 
ing by ill health, he again gave his willing assistance, along with 
some of his colleagues, in conducting the course. <A similar 
trait will be afterwards noticed in connection with the session of 
1859-60. 

Besides occupying these important positions in the University 
and in the Museum, Wilson was also an active member of many 
societies, and contributed papers to their Transactions, as will be 
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seen by referring to the list of his publications. He was twice 
elected a member of Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; 
he was a‘member of the Council of the Chemical Society of Lon- 
don; a member of the Chemical Committee of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, and one of the examiners for the Agricul- 
tural Diploma; an honorary member of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain ; and he had been twice president of the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts, and for some time editor of its 
“‘ Transactions.” The last paper which he read in public, was 
that to the Botanical Society, in July last, at the Botanic Garden, 
“On the Fruits of Cucurbitaceze and Crescentiacez as Models of 
various Articles of Industrial Use.” The paper was fully illus- 
trated by Museum specimens, and has appeared in the “ Trans- 
actions” of the Society. 

A growing holiness, sweetness, and patience, had been mark- 
edly visible in Dr Wilson of late years. In times of sickness 
and dangerous illness, there was ever a serene calmness and 
cheerfulness, that seemed greatly to aid recovery. His patient 
endurance of suffering was remarkable. Patience wrought ex- 
perience, and experience hope—even that hope which maketh 
not ashamed. He was always ready for his great change. About 
six months ago, when saying good-bye on a morning visit to a 
friend, he said, “ I am trying to live every day, so that I may be 
ready to go on an howr’s notice.” To another he used the re- 
markable expression, “I am resigned to live.” 

In September last he attended the meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Aberdeen, and took an active part in the proceedings. 
The duties which he there undertook, under symptoms of great 
debility, were not such as to prepare him for the arduous 
work of the winter. The news of Professor Kelland’s accident 
having reached him at Aberdeen, he expressed a kind and warm 
sympathy; and knowing that the accident had prevented his 
colleague from attending the meeting, he sent him an account of 
the proceedings, with the view of cheering him in his loneliness :— 


Exo Corracr, Eprxsurcn, 
Rev. Prof. Kelland. September 25, 1859. 


My Dear Correacur,—Along with your other friends here, I 
heard with the greatest sorrow of your accident this day fortnight, 
and, as usual, rumours made the calamity worse even than it was; 
and I could learn no particulars till I saw Christison and Forbes at 
Aberdeen some days later. Knowing what a broken limb and an 
injured leg are, I can very heartily sympathise with you in your suffer- 
ings and confinement, and do not utter idle words when J wish you a 
quick and entire recovery. A sincere wish is a prayer to God, and as 
such, besides more formal prayer, I offer it to Him, that you may be 
sustained patiently to bear the weary days and nights which for a 
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season are appointed you, and have a happy issue out of it all. Your 
serene, hopeful spirit will stand you in good stead now, and you know 
where to look for sustainment of hope and patience. 

I write you mainly to ask if I can do anything for you, and to beg 
that you will not hesitate to command me to the utmost. It will be 
a great pleasure to serve you in any way. Meanwhile, I note down 
a point or two about the British Association at Aberdeen, which may 
not be uninteresting. 

We had a numerous meeting. Great are the attractions of a 
Prince, and had he remained throughout the week we should certainly 
have had to hold our meetings al fresco, and to bivouack in the open 
air. Wisely, however, he gave but one day to the sections, and the 
stir moderated thereafter. His address was given in a modest, 
courteous, gentlemanly way. It was, I believe, entirely his own, and 
in matter and manner pleased all reasonable people. . . . I did 
not hear Sir R. Murchison’s lecture. The gift of the Brisbane medal 
at its close greatly delighted him. He related to me in private that 
he very highly prized it ; and it was very satisfactory to find that the 
younger geologists did not grudge him an honour which they thought 
he had amply and incontestably won, as the greatest recent contri- 
butor to Scottish geology. Dr Robinson’s lecture was perhaps 
scarcely worthy of him, but, as I know from experience, it is an im- 
mensely difficult thing to explain in a few words to a popular audi- 
ence the construction of an electric coil machine. The experiments 
were in the highest degree successful and beautiful. With Gassiot, the 
skilful experimental observer, and Ladd, the instrument maker, every- 
thing went well, and the magnificence as mere spectacles of some of 
the phenomena shown, especially those of fluorescence and phosphor- 
escence, was such as to evoke from me, grave and sober though I am, 
a cry of delight; and I do not doubt that youngsters who saw these 
things with fresh, unsated eyes, will be roused by them to studies 
which by and by will enable them to push us old professors from 
our chairs. 

Our Edinburgh men mustered strong—Allman, Balfour, Bennett, 
Christison, Layeock, Blackie, Shank More, Robertson, Playfair, 
Forbes, and myself, were present. We only wanted you to make up 
the dozen, and all lamented your absence. . . . There were few 
strangers. The continental men believed Aberdeen to be in the arctic 
circle, and were afraid to come. Liebig could not come, because 
England did not help Austria in the Italian war; but he has since, 
I regret to see, met with an accident like your own. Agassiz would 
have come if it had been a week earlier. 

We had a Red Lion dinner on the Monday, when Owen presided, 
and about sixty men from all the sections sat down.'| We broke up 
very early, but not before Blackie had astonished them with one of 

' These dinners were commenced at Birmingham by E. Forbes, one of the 
members of Section D; and the party having met at an inn with the sign of 
the Red Lion, that name was afterwards given to the party. At each meeting of 


the British Association since that time a Red Lion dinner has taken place. 
The mode of cheering speeches indicates the Leonine character of the party. 
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his songs. I welcome these dinners for the opportunity they afford 
for seeing men you have long known by report, and wish to know 
better. I was beside De la Rue, who told me all about his sun and 
Jupiter photographs, and near Grant, the historian of astronomy, who 
tells me that a new and improved edition of his history will soon 
appear. Faraday seemed unusually well, but disappeared early. 
Lloyd and Sir W. Hamilton of Dublin were active throughout. 

The Abbé Moigno was in every section, and had papers for nearly 
all. Some were very curious, others of small importance; but being 
delivered in very fluent, and, in truth, eloquent French, they were all 
listened to, though, I fear, by some solely on the omne ignotum pro 
magnifico principle. But I tire you; indeed, I am far too critical. I 
spent a very happy and instructive week, and came back a lowlier 
man. These meetings ought to make one humble. I hope they made 
me so. I only add, that Ihad a friendly discussion recently with Sir 
J. Herschel, by letter, as to the statistics of colour-blindness. He 
shakes his head at my high per-centage; I have in consequence got 
L.10 from the British Association, and will have to work again on 
the matter. 


In replying to this letter, Professor Kelland accepted Wilson’s 
kind offer of service, and requested him to deliver an introduc- 
tory lecture to the class of Mathematics. This request was a 
most unexpected one, but with his usual kindness he at once 
assented, and performed the duty entrusted to him. In this 
lecture he noticed the bearings of various sciences on the busi- 
ness of life, and gave a comprehensive history of the mode in 
which science had been prosecuted in the Edinburgh University. 

His feeble health at the commencement of the Session 1859 
was ill calculated to fit him for the arduous duties he had under- 
taken, and there seemed to be in his own mind a feeling that he 
was not likely to survive long. 

In the month of October he wrote to Professor Goodsir the 
following note, in which he evidently alludes to the uncertain 
tenure of his life :— 

Exo Corrace, October 21, 1859. 
Professor Goodsir. 

My Dear Srir,—You did quite right about the Electrical Fishes. 
I intended to say to Mr Baillie when I saw him again, as I hope to 
do to-morrow, the dead one was to count as mine, and the living 
ones go to you.’ I shall do myself the pleasure of looking in on the 
survivors some early day. 

When at Burntisland this summer, I had several conversations with 
Mr Kirke, who has formally engaged to procure for me, free of ex- 
pense, two living Gymnoti next summer. I intend one of them for 


1 He alludes to three specimens of Malapterurus Beninensis which had been 
brought over alive by the Rev. Zerub Baillie from Calabar, one of which was 
intended for Dr Wilson, but unfortunately it died soon after its arrival in 
Edinburgh. 
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you, and mention this, that as they cannot arrive till I suppose mid 
summer, you may, should I be out of the way, claim it. My precarious 
health makes me avoid looking forward to a period comparatively so 
distant, and I should not like you to miss getting the Gymnotus. 

“ You would perhaps at your leisure suggest what precaution should 
be taken in transporting the eel. Mr Kirke is sure the Dutch cap- 
tains might be trusted, but is not so certain of the English ones.— 
Yours very truly, “GEORGE WILSON.” 

In the last few days of his life his serenity was more obvious 
than at any previous time. So well was it known that, living 
or dying, he was the Lord’s, that the anxieties of a death-bed 
season were as much lightened as is possible in this life. His 
death was more like a child going to sleep than anything else. 

Ten days before his death, when calling on a friend who had 
been laid aside by a severe accident, he said—“I can say from 
experience it has been good for me to be afflicted.” When under 
severe illness at one time, it was his earnest prayer that God 
would give him work to do for His own glory and the good of 
others. How this prayer has been answered has been abun- 
dantly testified. 

He commenced his lectures in November 1859 with high 
prospects of success. His introductory lecture was characterised 
by his usual felicitous illustrations, and the class-room was 
crowded to the door. 

His last illness began from exposure to cold and wet in a ma- 
nufactory in the west, on the morning of Friday, 4th November. 
He had gone there to acquaint himself with the particulars of a 
Court of Session case relating to the dyeing mauve-coloured silk. 
On the morning of Friday, 18th November, he complained of a 
pain in his side, but he treated it as a pleurodynic attack, and 
went to lecture as usual. He was, however, much exhausted ; 
and in spite of this he continued to write letters, receive visitors, 
and make business calls, and he even ventured to give a second 
lecture in the afternoon. This seemed to prostrate him com- 
pletely, and he had to apologise to the class for taking a seat in 
place of standing during the lecture as usual. When he reached 
home he was scarcely able to get up stairs to bed, from whence 
he never rose. 

On Monday morning he dictated the following letter to Dr 
Balfour, being the last of his letters :— 

“Erm Corrace, Monday Morning (21 Nov. 1859). 

“ My Dear Batrour,—A sudden and unexpected attack of pleu- 
risy, with accompanying inflammation of part of the lung, came on on 
Friday, and, as yon may suppose, lays me aside from lecturing, much 
to my distress, at the very beginning of the session. 

“Tt would be a very great favour if you could lecture for me this 
# VOL. XXXII. NO. LXIII. Q 
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week, beginning on Tuesday. My present topic is the amylaceous 
group, including starch, gum, sugar, and cellulose, and falls quite in 
your way. My assistant will see that the carriage goes down every 
day to bring you up with diagrams and specimens, and four assist- 
ants will be at your service every day. I trust you will be able to 
do me this service ; but if you cannot, please inform the bearer, that 
I may make other arrangements.” 

After that, class business and other secular matters did not 
trouble him, his thoughts being wholly occupied on eternity. 

On the morning of Tuesday, 22d November, there appeared 
to be a slight alleviation of symptoms, but it was a temporary 
rally. Ere long it was evident that he was sinking. He was 
peaceful and happy, when he breathed his last. 

The respect and affection with which he was regarded were 
well shown in the public funeral, which was attended by Pro- 
fessors of the University, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, members of 
the Royal Society, Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Royal Physical 
Society, Botanical Society, Philosophical Institution, School of 
Arts, Merchant Company, Chamber of Commerce. His friends, 
the Rev. Dr Alexander and the Rev. Dr Cairns, officiated on 
the occasion. His remains were interred in the Old Calton 
Burying-ground on 28th November, and his funeral sermon’ was 
preached by Dr Alexander, in the Music Hall, to an overwhelm- 
ing audience, on 4th December—the text being, “ Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord,” Rey. xiv. 13. 

While Wilson’s lectures threw a genial light on the facts of 
science, his writings contributed not less to extend and popularise 
them. Everything he touched became instinct with life, and was 
impressed upon the mind of the hearer or reader by associations 
of the most pleasing and lasting nature. His collected writings 
will undoubtedly be an important contribution to literature. 

Biographical memoirs were among the earliest productions of 
his pen. In this department of literature he shone with marked 
lustre. At the request of the Cavendish Society, he wrote the life 
of the Hon. Henry Cavendish, including extracts from his more 
scientific papers. It is an admirable biography, “ full of life, of 
picturesque touches, and of realizations of the man and of his 
times.” It contains a critical inquiry into the claims of all the 

alleged discoverers of the composition of water. On this sub- 
ject Dr Wilson made a communication in April 1859 to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, in which he completely estab- 
lished Cavendish’s claim to the discovery. In the conclusion 
of the paper he dwells on the brightened moral aspect of the 
water controversy, and remarks: “ From De Luc’s ‘Idées’ all 


? The sermon has been published by Messrs A. & C. Black. 
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trace of charge against the fair-dealing of Cavendish has vanished. 
Lavoisier is found making full, if somewhat tardy, amends for 
any wrong he did the English philosopher; and as De Luc and 
Lavoisier “testify that Cavendish had reached his famous dis- 
covery in 1782, “the most uncharitable must cease suspecting that 
he borrowed or stole it from Watt, who had it not to offer any 
one till 1783.” He rejoiced in being thus able to vindicate 
Cavendish’s claims, and at the same time he treats the opponents 
in that true spirit of love which is kind, and which rejoices not 
in iniquity, but rejoices in the truth. 

His life of John Reid, Professor of Medicine in St Andrews, 
“is a vivid and memorable presentation to the world of the true 
lineaments, manner of life, and inmost thought, and heroic suffer- 
ings, as well as of the noble scientific achievements of that strong, 
truthful, courageous, and altogether admirable man and true 
discoverer, —a genuine follower of John Hunter.” In his ac- 
count of Reid’s physiological discoveries relative to the nervous 
system, he exhibits in a remarkable manner his power of render- 
ing the abstruse facts of science popular, and of putting them 
within the reach of ordinary readers. In his delineation, also, 
of the spiritual life of his friend, he speaks as one who from 
— experience could tell of the great things which the Lord 

ad done for his own soul. The work brings ‘out in a clear and 
striking manner the happy combination of physiological eminence 
with high Christian attainments. 

In his little treatise on “ The Five Gateways of Knowledge,” 
Wilson treats of the organs of the senses, in their intellectual ‘and 
esthetical relations, as “the loopholes through which the spirit 
gazes out upon the world, and the world gazes in upon the spirit, 
—porches which the longing, unsatisfied soul would often gladly 

make wider, that beautiful ‘material nature might come into it 
more fully and freely ; and fenced doors, which the sated and dis- 
satisfied spirit would, if it had the power, often shut and bar 
altogether.” The w ork “is a prose poem, a hymn of the finest 
utterance and fancy—the white light of science ‘diffracted throu gh 
the crystaliine prism of his mind into the coloured glasses of the 
spectrum—truth dressed in the iridescent hues of the rainbow, 
and not the less, but all the more, true.” 

His volume on Colour-Blindness, or that affection of the eye 
which renders it insensible to certain colours, is a most complete 
one. He exhausts the subject, and brings together a collection 
of most valuable and interesting facts relative to the prevalence 
of chromato- pseudopsis, and to “its bearing on the esthetic and 
economic arts in which colours are employ ed. It is a highly 
popular and readable production, written in his usual easy, flow- 
ing, and simple style, and partaking of the healthy, happy tone 
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of the author’s mind. His remarks on the colour-blindness on 
the part of signal-men at railway stations and on shipboard, 
called the attention of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts specially 
to the subject, and induced them to place a sum of money at 
Dr Wilson’s disposal, for the purpose of carrying on his investi- 
gations. His merits in this department of research have been 
already fully noticed in the North British Review. 

Wilson’s last paper, on “ Paper, Pens, and Ink,” in the first 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine, displays both the brightness 
and vivacity of his mind; and the concluding paragraph appears 
now in a peculiar light, when we consider the immortality of the 
writer. We quote them with pleasure :— 


‘When Paper, Pen, and Ink have made the tour of the world, and 
have carried everywhere the acknowledgment of brotherhood between 
people and people, and man and man, and the Song of Bethlehem, 
fulfilled to the full, has enlightened every intellect and softened every 
heart, their great mission will be ended. And let us not complaia 
that our writing materials are one and all so frail and perishable, for 
God Himself has been content to write His will on the frailest things. 
Even His choicest graphic media are temporal and perishable. The 
stars of heaven are in our eyes the emblems of eternity, and they are 
the letters in God’s alphabet of the universe, and we have counted 
them everlasting. Great astronomers of old have told us that the 
sidereal system could not stop, but must for ever go on printing in 
light its cyclical record of the firmament. But in our own day, and 
amongst ourselves, has arisen a philosopher (Professor William 
Thomson) to show us, as a result simply of physical forces working 
as we observe them do, that the lettered firmament of heaven will one 
day see all its scattered stars fall, like the ruined type-setting of a 
printer, into one mingled mass. Already the most distant stars, like 
the outermost sentinels of a flock of birds, have heard the signal of 
sunset and return, and have begun to gather closer together, and 
turn their faces homewards. Millions of years must elapse before 
that hoime is reached and the end comes, but that end is sure. God 
alone is eternal, and they who, through His gift, are partakers of His 
immortality. 

“Tt is wonderful to find a patient mechanical philosopher, looking 
only to what his mathematics can educe from the phenomena of 
physical science, using words which, without exaggeration, are ex- 
actly equivalent to these :—‘ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of Thy 
hands : they shall perish, but Thou remainest ; and they all shall wax 
old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed; but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
not fail.’ 

“‘ If God’s Paper, Pen, and Ink are thus perishable, shall we com- 
plain that ours do not endure? It is the writer that shall be im- 
mortal, not the writing.” 
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It was not merely in scientific matters that George Wilson 
shone. His appearance in public, whether as a speaker or a 
writer, was of a varied and diversified character. He was 
always ready to aid in any philanthropic scheme; and he gladly 
embraced any opportunity of advancing the cause of the Gospel. 
Not long ago he advocated the cause of the Bible in India; and 
in connection with the Medical Missionary Society, he pointed 
out to students the relation which science bears to religion. In 
all his prelections there was a high-toned religious feeling, 
founded on a true Christian faith,—a faith which animated him 
through the trials of life, and supported him in the hour of death. 

How beautifully, in his paper on “The Sacredness of Medi- 
cine as a Profession,” does he point out the benevolent, moral, 
and Christian character of medicine :— 

“We should all be medical missionaries,” he says, ‘“‘ whether we 
practise among the rich or the poor, the wise or the ignorant ; among 
nominal Christians or undoubted Pagans. Therefore I adjure you 
to remember that the head of our profession is Cunist. He left all 
men an example that they should follow His steps ;. but he left it 
specially to us. It is well that the statues of Hippocrates and -Escu- 
lapius should stand outside of our College of Physicians, but the living 
image of our Saviour should be enshrined in our hearts. The symbol 
of our vocation is the serpent; but it should be thought of not 
merely as a classical emblem, but as recalling the words of Him who 
said, ‘‘ Be wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” May none of us 
be ashamed to call Him Lord! May we all confess Him before men, 
that He may confess us before the angels in heaven! ” 


In his paper on the Character of God, as inferred from the 
study of Human Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology, or in 
other words, as learned from the study of physical life and death, 
he inquires how far the study of Biology displays the wisdom, 
power, and benevolence of the Creator; and he concludes thus:— 


“The image of the earthly will be fully understood only when it 
has changed into the image of the heavenly; and the chapter on 
morphology, which we shall read for the first time in the immortal 
law, will be found to supply the key to all that was inexplicable in 
the morphology and teleology of this mortal state. Christ calls us to 
be partakers of this blessed change. For us He died, rose, and 
revived. For us He ever liveth to make intercession; and when 
Christ who is our life shall appear, then shall we also appear with 
Him in glory.” 

In bringing this sketch to a close, we cannot help remarking 
how mysterious are the ways of God, in removing from among 
us one so well fitted to advance the cause of truth. He has been 
taken away in the midst of his usefulness, and his sun has gone 
down while it is yet day. We must bow in humble submission 
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to the will of Him who doeth all things well, and in infinite 
wisdom and love. Wilson’s kind and social manner, his melli- 
fluous and graceful eloquence, his graphic illustrations, and his 
holy Christian deportment, will long be remembered by all who 
came into contact with him; and his name will be handed down 
to future generations, associated with all that is noble in science 
and literature, and, at the same time, holy in life and conversation. 


“ The effort of his life,” Dr Cairns remarks, “ was to render science 
at once more human and more divine. His heart was strung through- 
out in sympathy with the touching prayers of the Novum Organon, 
that all science may become a healing art; and his last public office 
was regarded by him with special affection, as ministering to in- 
dustrial progress and happiness. He sought, however, not less to 
link science with religion; and that not so much with the cold and 
comparatively unsatisfactory results of natural theology, as with the 
warmth and life of the Christian faith. No scientific writer of our 
day has so habitually and lovingly quoted the Bible, from his essay 
on Dalton, whom he represents as proving that God literally ‘ weighs 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance,’ down to his last 
paper, which closes with remarking the identity of Professor Thom- 
son’s astronomical proof of the evanescence of the heavens with the 
words of the 102d Psalm. He hoped to live to write a ‘ Religio 
Chemici,’ corresponding to Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici,’ 
and embracing amongst other topics of discussion the doctrine of 
the resurrection.” + 


On this subject he read a communication to the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society, in which he partially developed his 
Chemico-Physiological views on this weighty topic and dis- 
played much originality of thought as well as beauty of concep- 
tion. We may, it is to be hoped, look for some extracts from 
this paper in the extended biography which is ere long to be 
published. 

“To have moved,” adds Dr Cairns, “amidst the altitudes 
and solitudes of science with a humble and loving heart; to 
have spoken out words on the sacredness of medicine as a pro- 
fession and scientific life in general, more lofty than have almost 
been heard even from the pulpit, and to have illustrated them 
in practice ; to have enforced the subjection of all knowledge to 
one Name, the highest in earth and heaven; to have conquered 
by faith in a life-long struggle with pain and suffering ; and to 
have wrought out the work of the day placidly and devoutly till 
the night came ;—these, in any, and especially in the leaders of 
science, are processes and results greater than can be described 
in the transactions of any society, or preserved in any museum.” 


? Macmillan’s Magazine for January 1860. 
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Art. X.—Ichnology of New England. A Report on the Sand- 
stone of the Connecticut Valley, especially its Fossil Footmarks, 
made to the Government of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
By Epwarp Hircacock, Professor in Amherst College. 
Boston: William White, Printer to the State. 1858. 


“Tr happened one day about noon,” wrote the author of the life 
and adventures of that immortal hero, Robinson Crusoe, “ going 
towards my boat, I was exceedingly surprised with the print of 
a man’s naked foot on the shore, which was very plain to be seen 
on the sand. I stood as one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen 
an apparition. . . . Howit came thither I knew not, nor 
could in the least imagine.” The whole passage in which the 
imaginary discovery is recorded, affords a fine illustration of that 
graphic power of description for which the work stands unrival- 
led. Longfellow’s “ Footprints on the Sands of Time” is tame, 
when set alongside of it. The “ listening and looking ;” the 
“going up the shore and down the shore ;” the feeling that it 
“all might be a fancy ;” the “no room for that, for there was 
exactly the very print of a foot, toes, heel, and every part,” are all 
inimitzbly true to nature, and to the “ strange, unaccountable 
whimsies which come into thoughts by the way.” The first time 
we read the account of the ornithichnites of the Connecticut 
valley, the feelings ascribed to the hero in the fiction were for- 
cibly recalled to memory, though nearly thirty years had passed 
since we had read the footprint scene. But the creations of fic- 
tion are surpassed by the facts of science; and the student of 
natural science is often led to walk calmly amidst wonders, of 
which even an imagination like that of Dante or of Milton would 
not have dared to dream. In 1802 an American boy turned up 
with his plough, at South Hadley, in the valley of the Connec- 
ticut river, a slab of sandstone, well marked by what seemed to 
be the footmarks of birds. The discovery took a strong hold of 
the imagination of the people. Had the waters of the flood rolled 
wildly over these sandstone slopes? Was the top soil only the 
result of very recent changes? Might not the surface of the 
sandstones, at the time of the deluge, have been so soft as to 
receive easily the marks of a bird’s foot, as we see the sand on 
our shores marked, after the tide has been at the highest, with 
the footmarks of the sea-birds which have followed the retiring 
waters? May not the footprints be those of the birds which 
left the ark, after the dark waves had rolled into the ocean, or 
lost themselves in the valleys down which the rivers wander ? 
And if so, may not these impressions be actually the traces with 
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which “ Noah’s raven” has written the fact of his historical 
standing on the great earth itself? The popular questionings 
caught at the last suggestion, and the footprints on the Connec- 
ticut sandstones, were set down as those of Noah’s raven ! 

The discovery remained much longer in the regions of popular 
ignorance and superstition than could have been expected at the 
time. A race of scientific men had begun to appear in Britain 
and in America, who were not likely to allow such phenomena 
to continue without being closely looked into. They afforded 
tempting material for theorizing on the order of time in which 
different forms of life were introduced on the globe, and for 
assorting the discoveries so as to harmonize with existing views 
regarding the deluge, etc. Yet twenty-six years passed without 
much attention having been directed to them. In 1828, the late 
Dr Duncan of Ruthwell, a man who stood far ahead of the 
class to which he belonged in scientific acquirements and in ge- 
neral knowledge, while equal to the most earnest of that class in 
the work of his profession, once more drew the notice of geolo- 
gists to these fossil tracks, in connection with the sandstones of 
Corncocklemuir. Dr Duncan described the Corncockle tracks 
with great ability and clearness to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1828. The discovery was now set in a light in Britain 
which was sure very soon to attract attention. Dr Buckland, 
then in the prime of those great talents of which he was spared 
to make such good use in the cause of science and in the ser- 
vice of Christ, gave a prominence to the Dumfriesshire dis- 
coveries, which they could not have so well got in any other 
way, by devoting some space to them in his “ Bridgewater 
Treatise.” Quoting from Dr Duncan, in regard to the position 
of the tracks, Buckland suggested an element of great interest, 
and one fitted to awaken a multitude of such feelings as those 
so graphically described by Defoe, when his hero lighted on the 
footprint in the desert island. The fact of the existence of ani- 
mals, every trace of whose remains have perished, was not only 
established, but the duration of their existence on the globe 
was clearly hinted at. “ Dr Duncan states,” says Buckland, 
“ that the strata which bear these impressions lie on each other, 
like volumes on the shelf of a library when all inclining to one 
side; that the quarry has been worked to the depth of forty-five 
feet from the top of the rock; throughout the whole of this 
depth similar impressions have been found, not on a single stra- 
tum only, but on many successive strata; 7.e. after removing a 
large slab which contained footprints, they found perhaps the 
very next stratum, at the distance of a few feet, or it might be 
less than an inch, exhibiting a similar phenomenon. Hence it 
follows, that the process by which the impressions were made on 
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the sand, and subsequently buried, was repeated at successive 
intervals.” ? 

Meanwhile another able and accurate observer had entered 
the field. Sir William Jardine brought his habits of discrimi- 
nation as an ornithologist to bear upon the fossil tracks of Dum- 
friesshire ; and he has embodied his observations in a monograph, 
to which we would call the attention of our readers. It is full of 
interest, and marked by much ability. 

As our desire is to give our readers an outline of Professor 
Hitchcock’s labours in ichnology, we cannot follow the history 
of this branch of science in Britain, except in a very general 
way. We have indicated its rise, and have named those who, 
because of the time at which they appeared in the field, deserve 
to be remembered as having first seen the value of the discovery, 
in connection with some of the most important cosmical and 
palzontological questions. After 1836, many other observers 
appeared, whose labours have both laid the foundation of, and 
supplied the materials for, that magnificent structure which our 
greatest living paleontologist has built up in his recent memoir.’ 


“ The existence of birds,” says Owen, “ at the triassic period in 
geology, or at the time of the formation of sandstones, which are 
certainly intermediate between the lias and the coal, is indicated by 
abundant evidences of footprints impressed upon those sandstones 
which extend through a great part of the valley of the Connecticut 
river, in Connecticut and Massachusetts, North America. 

“ The footprints of birds are peculiar, and more readily distin- 
guishable than those of most other animals. Birds tread on the toes 
only ; these are articulated to a single metatarsal bone, at right angles 
equally to it; and they diverge more from each other, and are less 
connected with each other, than in other animals, except as regards 
the web-footed order of birds. Not more than three toes are directed 
forward :* the fourth, when it exists, is directed backward, is shorter, 
usually rises higher from the metatarsal, and takes less share in sus- 
taining the superincumbent weight. No two toes of the same foot 
in any bird have the same number of joints. There is a constant 
numerical progression in the number of phalanges (toe-joints), from 
the innermost to the outermost toe. When the back toe exists, it is 
the innermost of the four toes, and it has two phalanges, the next has 
three, the third or middle of the front toes has four, and the cutermost 
has five phalanges. When the back toe is wanting, as in some waders, 
and most wingless birds, the toes have three, four, and five phalanges 
respectively. When the number of toes is reduced to two, as in the 
ostrich, their phalanges are respectively four and five in number ; thus 

1 See Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, edited by his Son. Two vols. Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1858. In No. 59 of this Journal, we called attention to the 
merits of this edition. 

? Paleontology, by Professor Owen. Encyclopedia Britannica. New edition. 

* Save in the Swift. 
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showing those toes to answer to the two outermost toes in tridactyle 
and tetradactyle birds. 

‘¢ The same numerical progression characterises the two phalanges 
in most lizards, from the innermost to the fourth; but a fifth toe 
exists in them, which has one phalange less than the fourth toe. It is 
the fifth toe which is wanting in every bird. In some GaLiinacea, 
one or two (Pavo bicalcaratus) spurs are superadded to the metatarsus ; 
but this peculiar weapon is not the stunted homoloque of a toe. Dr 
Deane, and Mr Marsh of Greenfield, United States, first noticed, in 
1835, impressions resembling the feet of birds, in the sandstone rocks 
near that town. Dr Hitchcock, president of Amherst College, United 
States, whose attention was called to these impressions, first made 
public the fact, and submitted to a scientific ordeal his interpretations 
of those impressions, as having been produced by the feet of living 
birds ; and he gave them the name of Ornithichnites. 

“ Tt was a starling announcement, and a conclusion that must have 
had strong evidence to support it, since one of the kinds of the tracks 
had been made by a pair of feet, each leaving a print twenty inches 
in length. Under the term Ornithichnites giganteus, however, Dr 
Hitchcock did not shrink from announcing to the geological world 
the fact of the existence, during the period of the deposition of the 
red sandstones of the valley of the Connecticut, of a bird which must 
have been at least four times larger than the ostrich. The impres- 
sions succeeded each other at regular intervals; they were of two 
kinds, but differing only as a right and left foot, and alternating with 
each other, the left foot a little to the left, and the right foot a little 
to the right, of the mid-line between the series of tracks. Each foot- 
print exhibits three toes, diverging as they extend forwards. The 
distance between the tips of the inside and outside toes of the same 
foot was twelve inches. Each toe was terminated by a short strong 
claw projecting from the mid toe, a little on the inner side of its axis, 
from the other two toes, a little on the outer side of theirs. The end 
of the metatarsal bone, to which those toes were articulated, rested 
on a two-lobed cushion, which sloped upwards behind. The inner 
toe showed distinctly two phalangeal divisions, the middle toe three, 
the outer toe four. And since, in living birds, the penultimate and 
ungual phalanges usually leave only a single impression, the inference 
was just, that the toes of this large foot had been characterised by 
the same progressively-increasing number of phalanges, from the 
inner to the outer one, as in birds. And, as in birds also, the toe 
with the greatest number of joints was not the longest; it measured, 
e.g., twelve and a half inches ; the middle toe from the same base-line 
measured sixteen inches; the outer toe twelve inches.. Some of the 
impressions of this huge tridactylous footstep were so well preserved, 
as to demonstrate the papillose and striated character of the integu- 
ment covering the cushions on the under side of the foot. Such a 
structure is very similar to that in the ostrich. The average extent 
of stride, as shown by the distance between the impressions, was be- 
tween three and four feet ; the same limb was therefore carried out 
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each step from six to seven feet forward in the ordinary rate of pro- 
gression. 

These footprints, although the largest that have been observed on 
the Connecticut sandstones, are the most numerous. The gigantic 
brontozoum, as Professor Hitchcock proposes to term the species, 
‘must have been,’ he writes, ‘ the giant rulers of the valley. Their 
gregarious character appears from the fact, that at some localities we 
find parallel rows of tracks a few feet distance from one another.’ ” 


The red sandstone of the Connecticut Valley, thus fruitful in 
the fossil tracks of birds, supplies many traces of other groups of 
the animal kingdom. The Vertebrata are represented by seven 
groups, forty-four genera, and ninety-three species. The Inver- 
tebrata lay claim to two great groups, sixteen genera, and twenty- 
nine species; making, in all, one hundred and twenty-two 
species of Lithichnozoa, whose tracks on these primeval sand- 
stones are all that remain to tell that, in other ages and under 
climatal conditions wholly different from present ones, they had 
passed away life’s brief span. The time which must have elapsed 
after they departed from the scene of being, yet before the ap- 
pearance of man on the earth, must have been immense. The 
period which has elapsed since Adam conversed with his Maker 
amidst the groves of Eden, is as yesterday, compared with the 
time at which the sun saw the last living things which have left 
their footprints on the Connecticut Sandstones. What a world 
of life had peopled that valley, when man’s only place was in the 
depths of that Eternal Mind, which, before the time when the 
foundations of the earth were laid, anticipated the epoch of 
Adam, and even from everlasting rejoiced in the habitable parts 
of the earth !? 

Taking a closer glance at the classification of the Connecticut 
Lithichnozoa, we find the line of life run from the Marsupialoid 
animals, through pachydactylous, or thick-toed Birds, leptodac- 
tylous, or narrow-toed birds, on to Annelidans; passing thus in 
its range the curious group of Ornithoid Lizards and Batrachians, 
lying between the true Licerta and Batrachia, which are largely 
represented, the Chelonia, Pisces, Crustacea, and Insecta. 

The organic remains of the Connecticut sandstone are so 
numerous, that it requires not a strong imagination to picture 
the scene down on which the sun shone, and the rains descended, 
and over which the winds swept at the time, between which and 
our day lie great ages of unimagined duration. Swimming the 
estuary waters, countless Lepidoides tempted more formidable 
fishers than man to venture from the shore in search of them ; 
for, in neighbouring marshes the huge Grallatores, whose foot- 
prints have been presented to us, found a home, and turtles, 


1 Proverbs viii. 
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lizards, and Batrachian reptiles swarmed around. The vegeta- 
tion was in keeping with the forms of animal life. Equisetacer 
shot their jointed stems up out of the marshes, Cycadites hung 
their pinnated fronds out in shining beauty in the sunlight; the 
intertwining Club Mosses yielded the green covering, up out of 
which the arborescent forms of vegetation sprung; while the 
drooping characteristic fern, Clathropteris rectiusculus, with here 
and there a half-decayed leaf, revealing its beautiful reticulations, 
stood out in dark green patches on the edges of a life-full pool.' 
True, there was no eye of man to be satisfied with their beauty ; 
but they stood forth in glory under the eye of the great Creator, 
who rejoices in all His works! “Is it not truly wonderful,” says 
Hugh Miller, “that in this late age of the world, in which the 
invention of the poets seems to content itself with humbler and 
lowlier flights than of old, we should thus find the facts of Geo- 
logy fully rivalling, in the strange and the outré, the wildest 
fancies of the Romancers who flourished in the Middle Ages? 
I have already referred to flying dragons,—real existences of the 
Oolitic period, that were quite as extraordinary of type, if not 
altogether so huge of bulk, as those with which the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom used to do battle; and here are we intro- 
duced to birds of the Liassic Ages that were scarce less gigantic 
than the roc of Sinbad the Sailor. They are fraught with strange 
meanings, these footprints of the Connecticut. They tell of a 
time far removed into the by-past eternity, when great birds fre- 
quented by myriads the shores of a nameless lake, to wade into 
its shallows in quest of mail-covered fishes of the ancient type, or 
long extinct molluscs; while reptiles equally gigantic, and of 
still stranger proportions, haunted the neighbouring swamps and 
savannahs ; and when the same sun that shone on thie tall moving 
forms beside the waters, and threw their long shadows across the 
red sands, lighted up the glades of deep forests, all of whose fan- 
tastic productions—tree, bush, and herb—have, even in their 
very species, long since passed away.” 

Much light has been let in upon the characteristic strata, in 
which the organic remains, suggestive of all this, lie embedded. 
In the work before us, Professor Hitchcock gives us information 
of great value. Sir Charles Lyell has also turned his attention 
to it, while Professor Rogers has brought to its examination a 
skill in judging of mineral peculiarities, talents as a field geolo- 
gist, and varied attainments in paleontology, which are not often 
found united in one man. 

His great work on the “Geology of Pennsylvania” affords 


* Geology of Pennsylvania. By Professor H. D. Rogers. Vol. II. Part Il. 
Page 694, 
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abundant evidence of all this,—a work to which we would direct 
our readers, as containing not only a most elaborate examination 
of the Geology of Pennsylvania, but also as full of information 
on American geology generally. Written, as this magnificent 
work is, from the point of view both of pure science and of in- 
dustrial pursuits, it teems with facts of great interest to the man 
of science, and to the engineer also, in what might be called the 
economical bearings of palzontology. Breadth of view, patient 
research, and great acuteness, are seen on every page; while its 
illustrations of characteristic scenery, and of surface geology, its 
numerous sections, and its figures of organic remains, greatly 
increase its value and attractiveness. We are led to notice it 
thus, from the help it has afforded us in understanding the posi- 
tion of the Connecticut Sandstones, their relation to other Ame- 
rican strata, and because, more than any other work we are 
acquainted with, it contains abundant material for the assistance 
of any student who may have a taste for one of the most interest- 
ing forms of geological study,—that, namely, which seeks to 
realize a system of probable synchronism between the strata of 
countries locally far remote from each other. 

The American geologists have always an eye to the economical 
as well as the purely scientific bearings of their pursuits. “I 
have spoken of this subject,” says Professor Hitchcock in the 
Ichnology, “as if it had no bearings of consequence upon the 
economical interests of the state. But, in this case, there is an 
unexpected application of this sort, which certainly deserves 
attention. In describing the footmarks, it ha: been an important 
point to determine precisely where the rock in which they occur 
belongs, in the series of geological formations. ‘The Connecticut 
River sandstone has prov ved one of the most difficult of rocks to 
identify with those whose position is settled in Europe and else- 
where. It was early regarded as old as the old red sandstone, 
or at least the coal formation. Subsequently, a part of it at least 
was proved to be as new as the trias, or new red sandstone. But 
the more recent researches and discoveries of John and W. C. 
Redfield, of Prof. W. B. Rogers, and Edward Hitchcock, jun., 
have produced the conviction, that at least the higher beds of 
this formation—those containing the footmarks, the fishes, and 
the ferns—are as new as the lower part of the jurassic or oolite 
series,—say the lias. The lower beds may be older; and there 
seems to be thickness enough to embrace several rocks below the 
lias. So long as the rock was regarded as the old red, or the 
new red, sandstone, the idea of finding workable coal in it was 
given up. But if it be liassic, as many now regard a part of it, 
it is identified with the rock in Eastern Virginia, containing beds 
of bituminous coal of great value; and we may very reasonably 
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resume our researches after this valuable substance in the Con- 
necticut Valley, with some hope of success.” 

This reference to the economical bearings is, however, by the 
way. It is time we were looking more closely at the merits of 
the work itself. It would be difficult to determine the value of 
the contribution to the literature of science which Prof. Hitch- 
cock has made in preparing and publishing the “ Ichnology.” 
The author is mainly known in Britain by his physico-theological 
works. His popular fame rests chiefly on them; but much of 
their influence, all of it, indeed, of a solid and lasting kind, is the 
result of the confidence which men of science repose in his scien- 
tific attainments. The testimony of Professor Owen, already 
— is enough to show this. That the confidence is well 

eserved, a glance at the list of Papers on Ichnology alone, named 
along with the writings of others on the same subject at the be- 
ginning of this volume, sufficiently bears witness. In addition 
to these, we have such works as that on “ Surface Geology,” 
and the one now under review. We have reason to know that 
this volume has been prepared amidst many trials from fail- 
ing health, and that its author regards it as his last important 
effort in a department which he has made peculiarly his own, 
and with which his name will ever be associated. It bears not 
the slightest trace of failing strength, but comes from its author 
in his old age, as clear in its reasoning, as powerful in its riches 
of thought, and as vigorous in style, as it could have done had it 
been sent forth from his hands in the mid-time of his days. It 
lies in gracefulness and strength on the monument which he has, 
in his writings, raised for himself; and we even hope that it may 
not yet be the last stone he is to add to that building. As it is, 
the monument is already, like that of the Latin poet, “more 
lasting than brass.” 

The Report, as the title-page bears, was made to “The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” It is published at the expense 
of the State, and affords another to the many previously existing 
illustrations of the zeal of American statesmen in the cause of 
science, and of their princely liberality in promoting it. John 
Bull would get no harm, and ke would bestow a great boon on 
science, were he to take a leaf out of brother Jonathan’s book, 
and be as ready as several of these American “ Commonwealths” 
are, in fostering and directing scientific enterprise, and in com- 
ing forward just at the right time with material assistance. It 
is worth while to copy from the State “ Resolves” of 1857 and 
1858 the following emphatic deliverances :— 

“ Resolved, That Professor Hitchcock’s Geological Report on the 
Sandstone of the Connecticut Valley, with drawings and maps con- 
nected therewith, be printed, under the direction of the committee for 
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the library ; that a sufficient number be printed, and one copy fur- 
nished to each member of the executive and legislative departments of 
the government for the present political year, and one copy to each 
town and city in the Commonwealth. 1857.” 

“ Resolved, That one thousand copies of Professsor Hitchcock’s 
Geological Report on the Sandstone of the Connecticut Valley, 
authorized to be printed by chap. 83 of the Resolves of 1857, be 
printed at the expense of the Commonwealth, under the direction of 
the committee of the library; and that, in addition to the distribu- 
tion already authorized, one hundred copies of said Report be given 
to Professor Hitchcock, three copies to the State Library, and twelve 
copies to the trustees of the State Library, to be used for the purpose 
of international exchanges. 1858.” 

The difficulties which met Professor Hitchcock in the investi- 
gations, which have been crowned with complete success, were 
very great. Strong faith in his own resources, much acuteness of 
observation, and varied stores of knowledge in collateral branches 
of natural science, were needed in order to overcome them. His 
first descriptions of the fossil tracks were called in question by 
most of his contemporaries, many of whom denied that a foot- 
print could afford a reliable basis for ascertaining the character 
of the creature which had left it, when no single bone even of 
the animal itself remained ; while some of the New York Geolo- 
gists were sure the impressions had been made by fucoids. Then 
the position of the sandstones on the scale of rocks was to be deter- 
mined; and here even greater variety of opinion prevailed. The 
progress of investigation seemed, however, to be towards the truth 
as to this point, even so early as 1833. Up to that period, such 
American geologists as Maclure, Eaton, Silliman, and Cleve- 
land, regarded the sandstone as Old Red. 

“In my report on the geology of Massachusetts in 1833,” says 
Hitchcock, “I presented reasons for supposing these upper beds to 
be the equivalent of the new red sandstone of Europe, while the lower 
beds were left unnamed. In my final report, in 1841, I took essen- 
tially the same ground. The strongest argument for this opinion was 
based upon what is called the heterocercal character of the fishes 
found in these rocks,—such fish not having been discovered above 
the new red sandstone. I did not profess to be a good judge of 
this matter; but Mr John Redfield, of New York, who had shown 
great skill on this subject, made me the following statement, just 
before I published my report, and I of course acquiesced in it :—‘ In 
my paper,’ says he, ‘upon the genus Catopterus, I stated that, in 
Acassiz’s arrangement, it would come under the homocercal division 
of his family Lepidoides. This statement was made with a great 
deal of hesitation; and I now feel disposed to qualify it somewhat. 
The fact is, that this genus seems to occupy a sort of intermediate 
position between the two divisions; neither being exactly equilobed, 
like the homecerci, nor yet having the decided heterocercal character 
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which belongs to those genera which Acassiz has placed in that division. 
But from the strong analogies which, in other respects, it bears to the 
heterocercal fishes, I am inclined to think it should go among them,’ 

* Assuming this opinion as to the heterocercal character of these 
fishes to be correct, and also that of Professor Agassiz as to the 
place on the rock series where such fishes disappear, and the homo- 
cerques take their place, and the conclusion could not be avoided, 
that our sandstone was the trias, or new red. Mr Repriexp, how- 
ever, had, some years earlier, suggested, from the character of the 
Catopterus, that this sandstone ‘might have a higher situation in the 
series than that assigned to it by geologists,’ because analogous fish 
had not been found below the lias. From a recent paper by his 
father, the late Witt1am C. Repriecp, Esq., read before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, in August 1856, it 
appears that both those gentlemen are of opinion that such is the 
case, judging alone from the fish. And when we consider the great 
attention they have given to the subject, and how admirable a collec- 
tion of fossil fishes they have to judge from, their views cannot but 
command great respect. Yet, in the language of Sir Pnitie Ecer- 
TON, ‘although this character, derived from the organization of the 
caudal fin, is one of great value and significance in the determination 
of various fossil genera of fossil fishes, it is nevertheless necessary, in 
drawing general conclusions, to be careful not to assign to it more 
importance than it is strictly entitled to; for we find, by the compari- 
son of several genera, that it is not one of those well-defined trenchant 
characters which can be affirmed to exist or not, as the case may be, 
but that it is variable in amount, passing from extreme heterocercy to 
absolute homocercy by a sliding scale so gradual, that it is (at all events 
in fogsil examples) most difficult to define a positive line of demarca- 
tion between the two forms.’ In the Connecticut river fossil fishes, 
so balanced are these characters that the same observer will place 
them in different classes at different times; and though, as we have 
seen, the soundest opinion locates them in the jurassic series, we 
need other evidence to confirm this conclusion. Such evidence we 
have in recent discoveries. 

“‘ Belts of sandstone, analogous in appearance to that of the Connec- 
ticut, cross the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. One of these belts in Virginia, and another in 
North Carolina, contains thick beds of bituminous coal. Many years 
ago, Professor Wm. B. Rogers made it very probable that the Vir- 
ginia deposit should be referred to the lower part of the oolitic or 
jurassic series, like the coal formations of Whitby and Scarborough 
in Yorkshire, England. For he found in the Virginia rocks speci- 
mens of Equisetum, Zamites, and Lycopodites, among the fossil 
plants, and two species of Posidonomya and two of Cypris among 
the shells. These fossils have not yet, indeed, been found in the Con- 
necticut river sandstone; but there is such a general resemblance 
between the Virginia and Connecticut rocks, as to lead Professor 
Rogers to regard them as probably identical. 
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“¢ Still more decisive as to the jurassic, or rather perhaps liassic cha- 
racter of the upper part of the Connecticut river sandstone, are the 
discoveries of Epwarp Hircucock, Jr., M.D., in the strata of 
Mount Tom, in Easthampton. He has found there a species of Cla- 
thropteris (C. rectiusculus), a peculiar fern found in Europe, only in 
the lower part of the lias and upper part of the trias. It occurs not 
far from the middle of the sandstone of the valley, measuring its per- 
pendicular thickness. It may safely be concluded, therefore, that the 
rock above this point corresponds to the lias, or lower part of the 
jurassic series.” —P. 6. 

The whole of this part of Professor Hitchcock’s able volume, but 
especially that devoted to trap agency, the mode in which it has 
been intercalated among the sandstones, its influence on the posi- 
tion and even lithological character of the great stratified masses 
into which it seems to have, at various times, been protruded, 
and the like, afford ample evidence of his great ability as a field 
geologist. But, without dwelling on these features, let us see how 
he looks at the position in which the footprints chiefly occur :— 

“Tt appears that all of them, with the exceptions named above, 
occur on the upper side of the trap, and in the lower part of that 
division of the formation that consists of shales and fissile sandstones. 
That seems to have been a period peculiarly favourable, either to the 
development of life, or to the preservation of its remains; the latter 
probably is the most plausible supposition. My own opinion is, that 
the thick-bedded sandstone below the trap was deposited in much deeper 
water, and therefore we find in it scarcely anything but fucoids. But 
near the close of the period of its formation, a tilting process commenced, 
which brought up a portion of the rock to the surface, and gave a 
footing for animals and plants, and then sprang up the gigantic clath- 
ropteris, and animals (Brontozoum giganteum, validum and Sillimanium) 
began to tread the shores. Next the trap was erupted, which ex- 
tended the area of land, and afforded a congenial resort for animals 
of all sizes, from the huge Brontozoum giganteum and Otozoum 
Moodii, down to almost microscopic myriapods and insects. The 
fauna of that period, as shown by tracks alone, must have been un- 
usually full, as we shall see when we come to describe the footmarks, 
embracing more than one hundred species.” —P. 20. 

The Professor vindicates, with characteristic ability, his reason 
for holding that the footprints of animals afford sufficient grounds 
for determining to what family or class of animals those which 
have made them must have belonged. Next to the teeth, the 
footprints afford the best means of determining the individual 
animal. Who would mistake the human foot for that of any 
other animal? or the feet of quadrupeds for those of birds? or 
those of birds for the feet of reptiles? “Among the mammalia, 
who would confound the feet of the ruminantia with those of the 
carnivora or marsupialia; or among birds, the feet of the grallz 
with those of the passeres or palmipedes; or the feet of the kan- 
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garoo, or platypus, with those of the tiger or the hog; or those of 
the Struthis rhea with those of the eagle or albatross?” Passing 
from the feet to the tracks made by them, we are told that— 

‘“‘ Bipeds leave tracts nearly equi-distant, except when slackening 
or accelerating their pace; nearly in a right line if the animal’s legs 
are long, but deviating more or less from the line of direction to the 
right and left, according as the leg is longer or shorter, and the body 
wide or narrow. ‘The more the tracks deviate from the line of direc- 
tion, which I call the median line, and the greater the angle which the 
axis of the foot makes with that line outward, the stronger the pre- 
sumption that the animal was a quadruped. The right and left foot 
can be distinguished by the following marks :—In the pachydactylous, 
or thick-toed animals, by the number of phalangeal impressions, which 
are usually different on the different toes. In four-toed animals, one 
of whose toes points backward, by the hind toe, which is always on 
the inside of the foot. I used to suppose that in bipeds, more fre- 
quently than in quadrupeds, the toes turn inwards towards the line of 
direction ; but the exceptions are too numerous to allow of any rule 
to be deduced from this circumstance. The inner front toe in bipeds 
is usually shortest; yet it is sometimes difficult to determine which 
is the shortest in fossil impressions. But even when the above cha- 
racters show a regular alternation of the right and left foot, we some- 
times find that the animal was a quadruped, as will be shown in speak- 
ing of the tracks of that class. The simplest and plainest case of the 
footmarks of a quadruped, is where the animal leaves two rows of 
tracks, some distance apart ; the impressions in each row showing two 
tracks close together, or even interfering, and then a much longer inter- 
val before another two are reached. ‘This is a common mode of pro- 
gression with quadrupeds, and is well exhibited usually in the tracks of 
a horse; but some animals—the cat and dog for instance—frequently 
bring the hind foot so exactly into the place vacated by the fore one, 
that often it is necessary to examine quite a row of tracks before dis- 
covering the double impression. The character of the foot in such 
cases will often distinguish the tracks of a quadruped from those of a 
biped. If there be a solid or divided hoof, or if the foot have five, or 
even four toes, the presumption is very strong that the animal is a qua- 
druped. If, however, some of the feet have only three toes, it will not do 
to infer that they were not made by a quadruped ; for some such, both 
living and fossil, had only three, either on the hind or fore foot.” —P. 26. 

Having adduced other weighty facts, all pointing in the same 
direction, Professor Hitchcock adds: “ The evidence, then, seems 
already strong and rapidly accumulating, that at least a part of 
the sandstone of the Connecticut valley is as recent as the lias, 
and possibly some beds even more recent. But does this conclu- 
sion and the preceding reasoning apply to all the sandstone of 
the valley, or only to certain beds? This question I have been 
trying to solve for several years. In order to do it, I found it 
necessary to obtain several reliable measured sections across the 
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valley ; a work which none of us, who for so long a time have been 
trying to fix the place of the sandstone, had ever attempted.” (!) 
Five such sections were made by the Professor and his students, 
and the district was carefully mapped out. With the aid of 
these he proceeded to draw such inferences respecting the rocks 
as seemed to warrant a distinct thecry in regard to their litholo- 
gical character and position. He found veins of greenstone, 
amygdaloid, and volcanic grit, traversing the sandstone longitu- 
dinally, trending in a north-easterly direction, and lying in the 
form of interstratified masses. The dip of the rocks is from 5° 
to 50°. In the northern basin the sandstone underlies the trap, 
and is west or norzh-west of it. 


“ Immediately above the trap—that is, on its east side—the rocks 
are quite different ; consisting of interstratified red and black shales, 
volcanic grit, micaceous sandstones, red, grey, and white, and com- 
pact fetid blue and grey limestone. Still higher up—that is, farther 
east—we have a recurrence of coarser sandstones, becoming in some 
places thick-bedded, and resembling those below the trap, but gene- 
rally distinguishable by the eye. Still farther east, on the very 
margin of the valley, we find a coarse conglomerate in a few places, 
of quite peculiar character. It is made up chiefly of fragments of 
slaty rocks, argillaceous and silicious, such as we find in places farther 
north, among the metamorphic strata. The fragments are sometimes 
several feet in diameter, and the stratification of the rock is very ob- 
secure. It looks, in fact, like a consolidated mass of drift. Now it 
is in the shales and sandstones, lying immediately above the trap, 
that we find organic remains,—the fishes, the tracks, and the 
plants. Those rocks, then, if our reasoning is correct, are of jur- 
assic or liassic age; but the reasoning does not apply to that thick 
deposit below the trap; for in those rocks I have never detected any 
organic relic save fucoids, and perhaps a few trunks of trees, some 
six or eight inches diameter. This rock, then, may be older than the 
lias, and it has great thickness. And so the remarkable conglomerate 
along the eastern margin of the valley may be a distinct and more re- 
cent deposit than the jurassic, since organic remains, with the exception, 
perhaps, of one or two species of footmarks, have not been found in it. 
We see, then, that from lithological characters alone, we should be 
justified in regarding this sandstone as belonging to two, and per- 
haps three, geological formations; and since the organic remains 
supposed to be jurassic scarcely extend below the trap, we may reason- 
ably assign the inferior beds to an older formation ;—what one, re- 
mains to be determined.”—P. 11. 


Has the Connecticut valley sandstone been deposited as it now 
lies; or are there evidences of upheaval, of disturbing forces 
having once acted with great power on the once horizontal strata? 
These questions Professor Hitchcock answers in a way, to the 
study of which we would direct those who are mad on the theory 
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that the present forces going on unnoticed in nature, are sufficient 
to account for all the phenomena of position and of superposition. 


“The opinion,” he says, “has been advanced by several able geo- 
logists, that the strata of this sandstone, both in New England and 
New Jersey, were deposited in their present inclined position, and not 
subsequently elevated. That some part of the dip may have been 
thus produced, may, perhaps, be admitted, as in all other sedimentary 
deposits. But the following reasons seem to me insuperable against 
the opinion, that these sandstone strata have not been tilted up subse- 
quent to their deposition:—1. If the strata had been deposited over 
the floor of the estuary, they must have conformed to the inequalities 
of the surface, and this, being composed of hypozoic or métamorphic 
rocks, must have been quite uneven, so that the inclination would 
have been in all directions, and not so uniformly to the south-east. 
2. The materials composing the deposit correspond better with the 
rocks now found up the valley, north of the sandstone, than with those 
on the east or west sides. 3. Since the hills on both sides of the 
valley rise sometimes as much as one thousand feet, if the deposition 
had begun on the west side, as it must have done to have an easterly 
slope, the same inclination could not have been continued to the very 
foot of the eastern hills, since these must have been above the ocean; 
or if beneath, they must have prevented the waves from silting up the 
valley from that direction. If the sides of the valley were above the 
waters, as seems almost certain, the materials must have been carried 
into the estuary by the tributaries from both sides, as well as from the 
north. And as the estuary must have opened to the south, the silting 
up must have been from that direction. Probably, however, the cur- 
rent that came from the north, down what is now the Connecticut 
Valley, had more to do than the ocean with spreading out the mate- 
rials over the bottom. 4. The prevailing dip of the sandstone in New 
Jersey (the equivalent, doubtless, of that along the Connecticut) is 
opposite to that in Massachusetts and Connecticut. If the ocean 
deposited the former with a westerly dip, is it credible that on the 
same coast, a few hundred miles distant, it should place the latter 
with a contrary dip? It looks rather as if an anticlinal axis, or ele- 
vation between them, had been concerned in the tilting up of both. 
5. The most perfect and delicate footmarks are found on this sand- 
stone, on slopes from 10° to 40°. At Turner’s Falls you will see the 
finest of them, where the dip is 40°, running in all directions, and yet 
showing no marks of distortion, as if the animal walked on an inclined 
surface. Now, in the first place, no animal could walk over a slope so 
high but with difficulty, and certainly not without impressing one part 
of its foot much deeper than others. I have occasionally seen cases 
where the heel sunk twice as deep as the toes; but this would require a 
dip of only some 10° to 15°, whereas, at the Falls, and at Mr Frerp’s 
quarries, where the dip is nearly 35°, the imprints are so evenly made as 
to indicate that the animals moved over a horizontal surface.”—P. 15. 


Thirty characteristics, based on the principles of comparative 
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anatomy and zoology, are stated as affording reliable grounds 
for determining the nature of an animal by its track; and from 
these it is concluded, and we think on good grounds, that it 
might be confidently decided whether the animal is vertebrate 
or invertebrate, biped, quadruped, or multiped; to which of 
the great classes of the vertebrata or the invertebrata it may 
belong, and, with some probability, to what order, genus, or 
species. “In making out the groups, I have brought those 
together whose tracks exhibit certain predominant analogous 
features ; but in several cases I have made these groups inter- 
mediate between existing classes. In all cases I have subdivided 
the groups into genera, and these into species. I can only say 
this is the best result I can reach after twenty-three years’ study 
of these footmarks. But my own progress, as I look back on 
my experience, admonishes me that more satisfactory conclusions 
will doubtless reward future ichnologists. I feel as if I had only 
commenced the work. Would that those who come after me 
could know how great have been the difficulties I have en- 
countered, and how hard it has been to grope my way without 
guides through the thick darkness that has rested on this sub- 
ject.” After this the Professor proceeds to an exact scientific 
characterisation of the different forms. This part of the work is 
distinguished by great ability, and bears testimony to the posses- 
sion of a knowledge in comparative anatomy and in zoology both 
extensive and accurate. He then gives, at the close of these de- 
terminations, a popular account of the footmark animals. Take 
the following from this part of the work :— 

“First comes that huge giant, Brontozoum giganteum, with a foot 
18 inches long, and embracing an area 13 inches square within its out- 
lines. Its stride was from 30 to 60 inches, and its legs were so long 
that it went forward nearly on a straight line. The great resemblance 
between the general character of the foot and those of the Cassowary 
and Rhea, or South American Ostrich, and especially the number of the 
phalanges in the toes, corresponding exactly to those of birds, make 
it extremely probable that this was the great cowrser of sandstone 
days. In my Final Report on the Geology of Massachusetts, I have 
gone into a calculation to show the probable height and weight of 
such a bird. I will not here repeat the details; but the result was 
that the animal must have been 12 feet high, and have weighed from 
400 to 800 pounds. The ostrich, the largest living bird, stands be- 
tween seven and eight feet in height, and weighs sometimes 100 
pounds; and the length of its step in walking is 26 inches. The 
great extinct birds of New Zealand and Madagascar must have been 
nearly or quite as large asthe Brontozoum. The recently discovered 
fossil bird Gastornis Parisiensis, in the tertiary rocks near Paris, was 
‘at least as large as an ostrich ;’ yet it appears that these enormous 
birds passed over the surface in flocks, as their rows of tracks near 
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the railroad in the south-east part of Northampton show. They were 
doubtless wingless (apterous) birds, like the ostrich, dinornis, and 
eepyornis.”—P. 178. 

The other forms of life described by Professor Hitchcock are 
not less remarkable. To these, however, we can do no more 
than refer our readers, who, we are sure, after following the 
author throughout his graphic yet scientifically accurate descrip- 
tions, will cordially sympathise with his concluding words :— 


“Such was the Fauna of sandstone days in the Connecticut Valley. 
What a wonderful menagerie! Who would believe that such a 
register lay buried in the strata? To open the leaves, to unroll the 
papyrus, has been an intensely interesting though difficult work, 
having all the excitement and marvellous developments of romance. 
And yet the volume is only partly read. Many a new page, I fancy, 
will yet be opened, and many a new key obtained to the hieroglyphic 
record. I am thankful that I have been allowed to see so much by 
prying between the folded leaves. At first men supposed that the 
strange and gigantic races which I had described, were mere creatures 
of imagination, like the gorgons and chimeras of the ancieut poets. 
But now that hundreds of their footprints, as fresh and distinct as if 
yesterday impressed upon the mud, arrest the attention of the sceptic 
on the ample slabs of our cabinets, he might as reasonably doubt his 
own corporeal existence as that of these enormous and peculiar races. 

And how marvellous the changes which this valley has undergone 
in its inhabitants!) Nor was it a change without reason. We are 
apt to speak of these ancient races as monstrous, so unlike existing 
orgapisms as to belong to another and quite a different system of 
life. But they were only wise and benevolent adaptations to the 
changing condition of our globe. One common type runs through 
all the present and the past systems of life, modified only to meet 
exigencies, and identifying the same infinitely wise and benevolent 
Being as the Author of all. And what an interesting evidence of 
His providential care of the creatures He has made, do these modi- 
fications of structure and function present! Did the same unvary- 
ing forms of organization meet us in every variety of climate and 
condition, we might well doubt whether the Author of Nature was 
also a Providential Father. But His parental care shines forth 
illustriously in these anomalous forms of sandstone days, and awakens 
the delightful confidence that in like manner He will consult and pro- 
vide for the wants of individuals. 

The ancient Flora of the Connecticut Valley was probably as 
peculiar as its Fauna. Gladly would I also develop its vegetable 
wonders ; and, indeed, I am not without numerous specimens for such 
a work. But if the ichnology of the sandstone is difficult, still more 
SO, as it seems to me, is its fossil botany. Before attempting such a 
work, I feel that some years of careful study would be a prerequisite ; 
a larger number probably than one can hope for, whose sun is so near 
the horizon as mine. But other suns have already arisen or will arise, 
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whose brighter light shall bring into view the peculiar vegetable forms 
of American oolitic times.”—P. 190. 

We have studied the Ichnology with much care, and we can 
freely congratulate Professor Hitchcock in having contributed 
such a monograph to the literature of science. Had he done 
nothing more than this, he would have gained for himself a 
name honoured wherever science is cultivated. Accepting the 
figure used in reference to himself at the close of our last extract, 
we watch the sun on the horizon, and hope that He who has 
control over it, may detain it long “ among the golden clouds of 
even.” It draws, in such a work as the Ichnology, so much 
brightness after it, as to tempt us to look above the author to 
Him to whose service his life has been devoted, and, adapting 
the words of the poet, to say— 

** Those hues that mark the sun’s decline, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine.” 

Professor Hitchcock has not, however, been permitted to bear 
away his laurels, without other hands making an attempt to 
grasp them. The experience which might almost be said to be 
common to all who strike out new thoughts, or bend their work- 
ing energies into new paths, has been his. Rival claims to 
priority in scientifically investigating and describing the foot- 
prints have been made. About fourteen years ago, Dr James 
Deane of Greenfield laid claim to precedence in these points ; 
and since his death, which took place while the present Report 
was being prepared, some of his over-zealous admirers have 
renewed those claims, which most men of science had held were 
set aside during the original discussion. The controversy is one 
which admits of an easy settlement ; and, after studying it with- 
out bias, we have not the least doubt but that, in the pages 
devoted to it in the present Report, Dr Hitchcock has settled it. 
Dr Deane had accidentally found some specimens of tracks 
“lying upon the side-ways at Greenfield,” and had informed the 
author, who commissioned the finder to purchase them for him. 
They fell under the eye of science when Dr Hitchcock obtained 
them. Had they been left to Dr Deane alone, they would have 
been lying on the “side-ways” still. Professor Hitchcock set 
to work at once, and for six years, during all which time Dr 
Deane was silent, he worked constantly at the footprints. He 
had published descriptions of thirty-two species, with twenty- 
five plates, before Dr Deane had published anything on the 
subject. Professor Hitchcock claims to have been “ the first to 
investigate and describe them, as a matter of science.” The 
claim, we beg to assure him, was long ago admitted by British 
naturalists. The opinion of Professor Owen, which we have 
quoted above, should be decisive on this point. 
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Art. XI.—REcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Handbook of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. By 
Mrs Wittiam Fison. Inscribed by permission to Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison, G.C. St. S., President of R. G.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, etc., ete. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1859. 

Handbook of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. 
By Mrs Wit1aM Fison. Inscribed by permission to the Right 
Hon. Lord Brougham, F.R.S. London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man, and Roberts. 1859. 

THEsE volumes are very much alike in colour, form, size, and style. 
Their contents are arranged in the same manner, and the same line of 
thought is followed in stating the objects for which the two Associa- 
tions have been formed. What Boswell was to Johnson, Mrs Fison 
has striven to be to the British Association, and to its vigorous off- 
spring, ‘“* The Association for the Promotion of Social Science.” She 
has succeeded in her endeavours. A woman of culture and much 
intelligence, she has followed with great interest the rise and progress 
of those annual gatherings, which are regarded with interest by the 
most eminent men of Europe and America.t The questions in 
Natural Science, in Physics, and in Sociology, which fall to be con- 
sidered at the yearly meetings, are of the most important kind. The 
author of the Handbooks is so fully alive to this, that her admiration 
sometimes passes bounds, and her praise becomes too like adulation. 
She sees only perfection in the organization and the objects of the 
Associations, whose able chronicler she has become. Perhaps, had 
she been in the place of one called to take active concern in the 
business of the meetings, she might have discovered a good many 
things capable of improvement, and might have felt that the prin- 
ciple of association, in order to scientific and social progress, de- 
mands a development ahead of present attainments,—a development 
which, while it should not interfere with existing Associations, would 
give a direction to thought and action in the fields already occupied, 
which would tend to the highest interests of the human race. 

Many men of eminence in science have recently begun to feel, that 
the present advanced state of their favourite pursuits makes it im- 
portant that opportunities should be given of meeting together, on a 
broader platform than that necessarily which is occupied by scientific 
Associations in France, Germany, America, and in this country. 

Might not a general Scientific Congress be assembled annually, in 
one of the great capitals of Europe, with the view of extending its 
sphere still further, as soon as possible ? 

To this Congress might be invited the representatives of all the 
Sciences from all nations. All persons who are members of known 

' The history of the “ British Association ” has been so fully sketched in No. 


XXVIL. of this Journal, that we are not required to follow Mrs Fison’s inte- 
resting outline. 
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scientific bodies (such as Royal Societies, Imperial Academies), or 
who are professors, doctores legentes, docentes intra extraque muros, 
authors of scientific works, students who have obtained the first 
prizes in their faculties, and all men who can produce a scientific 
manuscript of their own composition, containing original observa- 
tions approved of by some professor or author of high standing, 
might become members by merely signifying their approval of the 
Congress. 

The meetings might be held annually, during one week in the 
month of August, in capitals, which by their Museums, Libraries, 
Botanical and Zoological Gardens, Observatories, Hospitals, and 
other Institutions, offer the greatest external aids to science. 

General meetings might be daily devoted to the advancement of 
science, by the highest inductive generalizations, and by the most 
extensive deductions,—so that every new fact should occupy a definite 
position in its relation to other scientific facts previously known. 

In the general meetings, all communications could be made vivd 
voce, in the most concise manner consistent with clearness; while all 
laudatory giving of thanks, etc., should be strictly forbidden. 

The communications might not exceed fifteen or twenty minutes 
each, unless at the urgent request of a majority of the meeting. 
Translations of these communications, to members not acquainted 
with the language of the speaker, need not be given in the general 
meeting, but could be deferred to the minor sectional assemblies in 
the afternoon and evening,—in which the votaries of different sciences 
from various nations might be requested to unite for reading concise 
papers on scientific subjects, and for discussion. These seetional 
meetings, being devoted to particular discoveries in special branches 
of science, the daily general meetings would advance science chiefly in 
its unity and totality. 

The men who have been able to advance particular sciences, did 
not confine their attention to one branch of the tree of knowledge, 
but endeavoured to comprehend its totality. Such were Aristotle, 
Leibnitz, Humboldt, ete. The general meetings would assist students 
to follow the example of the great masters of intellectual generaliza- 
tion, in beholding the links between physics and metaphysics ; natura 
naturata et natura naturans. 

The Handbook of the British Association praises the efforts made 
to give concentration and unity to physical phenomena, which had been 
before regarded as having no relation to each other. La Place had 
said: Les phenomena de la nature ne sont que les resultats d’un petit nombre 
de lois. Lord Bacon wrote in the Novum Organum: “ Only let man- 
kind regain their rights over nature assigned to them by the gift of 
God; that power obtained, its exercise will be governed by right 
reason and true religion.” 

If we consider the pre-eminence sometimes attained by men, who 
come into contact with the intelligence of more than one country, it ap- 
pears to us, that a general scientific congress, annually repeated, would 
call forth more such men of peace and science as Leibnitz, Cuvier, 
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and Humboldt. Cuvier was born within the Germanic empire, and 
studied at Stuttgart before he became professor in France. Humboldt 
might have been a very well informed nobleman if he had remained 
on his estates ; but he obtained his mental grasp by coming in contact 
with the intelligence of different nations. Leibnitz would have been, 
like his father, a very learned professor at Leipzig ; but he was led on 
to his cosmic efforts for science and for peace by his acquaintance 
with France and England. Many more illustrations might be given. 

In order to carry out our plan, it would be necessary to obtain the 
approbation of men high in station, who, like His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, have shown themselves men of progress, notwithstand- 
ing their political differences,—e.g., the Emperors of Russia, France, 
and Turkey; the Regent and the Prince Royal of Prussia; the Kings 
of the Netherlands, Holland, Sardinia, Denmark, Sweden, Hanover, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg; the Grand Dukes of Baden and Saxe- 
Gotha; the Presidents of Switzerland and the United States, ete. 
The favour and encouragement given by them might take the form of 
free passages on railroads and steamers to the capital chosen, the 
grant of a place for the meetings, and ready admittance to museums, 
libraries, hospitals, observatories, etc., etc. No other organization 
would be required, so that the money element would be kept out of 
view, as there would be no grants to bestow and no salaries to pay. 

It would be the aim to cultivate as before, and still more so, the 
permanent intellectual and scientific growth through Universities, 
Royal Societies, Imperial Academies, Institute de France, British and 
National Associations, ete., in order to be enabled to enjoy also its 
annual inflorescence at the congress now proposed. 

To such of our readers as wish to become acquainted with the 
history of the British Association, and with that of the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, we commend Mrs Fison’s lucid 
and well written manuals. 
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Obras Completas de Fernan Caballero. 
1857-59. 

Some years ago a distinguished critic remarked, that in Spain, so far 
: as prose fiction was concerned, “ native talent and invention appeared 
to be at an end.” Such predictions are dangerous even if applied at 
home, but are tenfold perilous when used in reference to a foreign 
literature. ‘The writer, whose works are before us, has proved her- 
self superior to any Italian novelist of this century, equal to any 
German, and inferior only to the very best of the writers of fiction in 

this country and in France. 
The reputation of this lady (the name Fernan Caballero is merely 
a nom de plume) has arisen within the last few years. Her name does 
not occur in the most recent book on Spanish literature (Brinkmeier 
Hist. d. Span. Lit. d. 19 Jahrh.). Partially translated into French, 
her works are scarcely known in this country. Her very name will 
probably be strange to numbers of our readers. This injustice, how- 
ever, we hope will not be of long continuance; we trust that what 
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translation has done for Conscience and Auerbach, will, by the same 
medium, be, ere long, effected for the Andalusian novelist. 

In former times, the prose fiction of Spain chiefly manifested two 
tendencies,—first the pastoral, and afterwards the picaresco. Both 
have long since ceased to be accredited forms of literary composition. 
After the era of mere French imitation had passed away, and a mea- 
sure of acquaintance with English and German literature was diffused 
among the literary men of Spain, there was in the peninsula a short 
period of historical novel writing. Martinez de la Rosa, de la 
Escosura, and others, followed this career, without any marked success. 

Fernan Caballero has taken up a thoroughly original position. No 
echo of foreign literary impressions, she is true to her own land; no 
reflection of former literary periods, she is true to her own age. The 
Spain, and especially the Andalusian Spain of the present time, in 
town and country life, in the various strata of society, rich and poor, 
travelled and home-bred, polished and uncultivated,—such forms the 
staple of her stories. Where, as in one of her shorter tales, she takes 
her characters away from the land of their birth to England, she is 
vague and unlife-like in her delineations. Contemporary Spain, with 
its traditions of the contest against Napoleon, its reminiscences of the 
Constitution of 1820 and of the Carlist war, its very distinctive and 
powerfully marked national character, is the object of Caballero’s 
descriptions. There is perhaps too much of laudation of Spain,—rather, 
however, as a matter terminating in itself, than in connection with 
vituperation or underrating of other countries. We cannot name 
auy intellectual qualification of a novelist in which the authoress is 
deficient. One of her volumes is called Cuadros de Costumbres (Pic- 
tures of Manners), and she elsewhere intimates that this name might 
be given to them all. But no one must from this suppose that her 
works are merely or mainly a succession of sketches; there is always 
a well-managed story. Besides the art of narrative, she has great 
vigour of description—she is varied and vivid in dialogue—her 
mastery over the pathetic is remarkable—and she is possessed 
of much power of humour. She is not afraid to speak strongly 
against the cruelty of the national amusement of the bull-fight. 
With reference to another Peninsular specialty, more generally an- 
noying than the one just mentioned to tourists, she remarks, ‘* Innova- 
tion, which has assailed Spanish politics, literature, and even fashion, 
has not yet ventured to interfere with our—cookery !” 

The works of Caballero may be recommended as original, varied, 
always interesting, morally pure. As specimens of her skill in sus- 
taining her characters in difficult circumstances, the tales “ Simon 
Verde” and “ Lucos Gardia” may be mentioned. The difficulty in the 
former is material, in the latter moral. “ Una en Otra” is a skilful 
combination of the circumstances of average life in good society, with 
the sanguinarily eventful history of a family on which the ancient 
— Fate of Thebes or Mycene might be supposed to have 

allen. 
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La Bretagne Ancienne. Par M. Pitre Cuevarier. Paris: Didier et Co, 

1859. Pp. 560. 

Tus is a splendid volume. Besides carefully executed maps, it is 
illustrated by upwards of two hundred engravings on steel and wood, 
by Tony Johannot, and other French artists of merit. The scenery, 
antiquities, costumes, and other distinctive characteristics of Bretagne, 
are thus skilfully brought before the view. 

But the book of M. Pitré Chevalier does not rest for its claims to 
appreciation mainly on its illustrations, however numerous or well 
executed. There is no flimsiness of text to be pardoned in connection 
with richness of embellishment. The author, himself a Breton, has 
made a labour at once of love and of skill out of the toil of years. 
The book is replete with an enthusiasm for his native province, zealous 
but not indiscreet, loving but not exaggerating. 

The ancient Celtic and Druidical period occupies the first chapter, 
and the Roman era the second of the volume. ‘The author then traces 
the history of the independence of Bretagne under its counts or dukes, 
for its sovereigns were so named indifferently. They were but the 
heads of a confederacy of nobles, and the too limited power they pos- 
sessed, if advantageous in peace, was generally injurious to national 
interests in times of war. The Breton independence was, with some 
few intervals, maintained against the Franks and the Northmen. The 
Church, as well as the State, possessed its independence, its bishops 
assembling in synod under the presidency of the Archbishop of Dol. 
While vividly narrating the story of medieval Bretagne, M. Petré 
Chevalier makes ample use of the legends, in prose and verse, with 
which that local history abounds, relating to 

“ Ghost, fiend, and angel, fairy, witch, and sprite.” 


In Breton legend, Count Gradlon occupies the same central place 
as King Arthur does in the corresponding fictions of British bards. 
A strong affinity connected the Britons of this island and of Armorica. 
Amid the pressure of invasion, each dominion was a place of refuge 
for the endangered patriots of the other. The hated name of Saozon 
(Saxon) was handed down in Bretagne as a generic epithet applied 
to all invaders. 

Under the Plantagenet Kings the history of Bretagne is closely 
connected with that of England. For about thirty years, and under 
two princes, Geoffrey II. and Arthur I, the ducal crown of Bretagne 
was worn by Plantagenets. After the murder of the latter by his 
uncle, King John, his half-sister Alix carried by marriage to Peter 
of Dreux the dukedom into a cadet branch of the royal family of 
France. After existing for three hundred years independent in this 
family, Bretagne, through the marriage of the Duchess Anne to 
Charles VIII., and then to Louis XII., became united to France. All 
further hazard of separation was created by the union of Francis I. 
to Claude, eldest daughter of Louis and Anne. In 1532 the incor- 
poration with France was finally effected. 

M. Pitré Chevalier gives full accounts of all eminent persons con- 
nected with Bretagne, whether in civil or ecclesiastical story. Robert 
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d’Arbressil and Abelard, as well as the Hoels and Alains, Conans 
aud Geoffreys, whose rule was famed through war or distinguished 
in peace. The seventh chapter, of more than sixty pages long, gives 
a most elaborate estimate of feudalism in the form which it assumed 
in Bretagne. Throughout the volume the reader finds ample infor- 
mation respecting the remains of the various successive eras—Druidical, 
Roman, and Breton-Medieval. 

A brief account is given in two concluding chapters of what 
Bretagne has had to suffer in the contests between Leaguer and 
Huguenot, Chouan and Republican, as well as of the progress which 
in more peaceful times the province has made since it became an in- 
tegral part of France. The authors who have shed lustre on the 
province, whether like Le Sage and Guinguené, Lamennais and 
Chateaubriand, Souvestre and Brizieux, of wide general reputation, 
or enjoying only a sectional or local fame, are carefully enumerated by 
M. Pitré Chevalier. He has produced a most interesting volume, 
which is doubtless certain of local appreciation, but is also deserving 
of a more general reception. 


Histoire des Jesuites. Composee sur Documents Authentiques en Partie 
Inedits. Par L’Aspe Guerree. Tom. I. et Il. Paris: Librairie 
Huet, 1859. Pp. 507 et 530. 

Tue Abbé Guettée, in his very brief preface, states, that the history 

of the Jesuits has hitherto been written either by enemies or by par- 

tisans. He promises an impartial narrative. The work is one of 


great research. Much labour has been bestowed on both the more 
prominent and the more obscure portions of the story. A writer of 
decided Gallican views, Guettée is a strenuous opponent of Ultramon- 
tanism in every form. As the Jesuits have been continuous supporters 
of Ultramontanism, their views find no favour with him. 

He gives an elaborate and faithful picture of the state of the Romish 
communion when Jesuitism arose, describing well the youthful ardour 
of Protestantism, the decrepit state of the previously existing religious 
orders, and the dissatisfaction with the Roman Curia, which pervaded 
the most learned and virtuous of those who still adhered to Catholi- 
cism. Jesuitism, in its adding to the three religious vows that of 
implicit obedience to the Pope, was the very agency which the Curia 
needed in this crisis of peril. 

The narrative of M. Guettée is solid, grave, full, little interrupted 
by reflection, never passing into rhetoric,—varying its usual calm 
course only when the extravagant miracles ascribed by subsequent 
writers to Loyola, Xavier, and others, lead to the expression of a 
quiet and polished irony. He has well shown the extent, varied 
grounds, and persistent nature of the opposition given to the Order, 
by Universities, French Parliaments, honourable Romish theologians, 
and Catholic laymen of moderate views and tolerant sentiments. The 
selfish nature and astute method of the support given by the Jesuits, 
from their Generals downwards, to all abuses, papal, royal, priestly, 
noble, is proved by a very large induction of facts, 
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It must be remarked, however, that France occupies an undue share 
in the history. The transactions of Jesuitism there so prolongedly 
occupy M. Guettée’s attention, that their operations in other parts of 
Europe, and in their foreign missions, are not stated at sufficient length, 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the last chapter of 
the first volume, in which we have a delineation of Jesuitism during 
its first century, by friends and foes. It thus concludes :—* The 
Jesuits affect to say, that they have been severely judged only by the 
Jansenists. One may judge whether it is good faith that directs them 
in their affirmations.” 

The two volumes before us treat of the Order in its progress and 
glory. The third and concluding volume will narrate its decline and ruin. 

M. Guettée has produced a valuable book, worthy of being care- 
fully read by all who desire to make themselves acquainted with the 
aspect in which the “ Society of Jesus” appears to a cultivated and 
candid advocate of Gallicanism. 


A Philological System Delineated ; or, the Japhetic Languages derived 
from the Hebrew. By the Rev. Jonn Macrnerson, Minister at 
Lairg. Edin.: Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. Pp. 59. 

Tne object of this treatise is sufficiently indicated by its title. The 

author, rejecting the Sanscrit theory of the origin of the European 

languages, reverts to the old opinion that Hebrew is the stock from 
which they have been all derived. In proof of this, he adduces divers 
weighty considerations, and not only furnishes select examples of 
words from Latin, Greek, and Celtic, in which the words adduced have 

a striking resemblance, both in form and sense, to the Hebrew vocabies 

with which they are compared ; but endeavours to show, that between 

the Hebrew and these languages there is “an affinity adjusted by rule 
or method,” even in words where the affinity is not at first sight so 
obvious, which proves their Hebrew origin. On this subject he lays 
down four distinct propositions, to this effect, that “ the Japhetic lan- 
guages have been derived from the Hebrew, first, by an increase of 
letters ; secondly, by a commutation of letters; thirdly, by a trans- 
position of letters; and, fourthly, by a decrease of letters.” In 
unfolding his theory, he has availed himself largely of the light that 
may be derived from Chaldee. Previous philologers, who maintained 
the Hebrew origin of languages, greatly overlooked this; and hence 
one grand cause of the failure of their attempts to make out their 
theory. By his laying hold of the Chaldee element, Mr Macpherson 
has taken an important step in the right direction. We are inclined 
to agree with him in the main in regard to the principles laid down 
under the two first heads. As to the other two, we are satisfied that 
he carries the principles of the transposition and rejection of letters to 
an excess that cannot be justified; and, on the whole, though his 
theory is good, and he has enunciated important principles, in many 
cases he has not done justice to these very principles, by the examples 
he has chosen to illustrate them. 

But though our author and philologers in general have hitherto 
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failed to demonstrate, by the evidence of existing languages, the 
Hebrew origin of these languages, it ought not to be lightly assumed 
that that origin may not yet be proved. On the supposition that a lan- 
guage substantially the same as Hebrew was the original speech of 
mankind, which few Hebrew scholars will be found seriously to ques- 
tion, the Divine statement in Genesis, chap. xi. 7, in regard to the con- 
fusion of tongues, is of great significance, as bearing on this question, 
and worthy of being deeply pondered. ‘ The whole earth”—so runs 
that statement in the original—“ was of one lip, and of one words ;” 
and God said, “ Let us go down, and there confound their lip, that 
they may not understand one another’s ljp;” and it was so. This 
was the whole that took place at Babel. The /jp—the pronunciation 
—was confounded ; nothing else was. There is not a hint that their 
memories were confounded, as many have supposed ; it was only the 
organs of speech that were so. But the effect of that confounding of 
the Zp was such, that though they spoke the same words as before, 
the words could not be understood by the different parties affected ; 
they became utterly unintelligible to one another. Thus, by so insig- 
nificant a means, according to the Divine simplicity that characterises 
all the works of God, was a very great effect produced. Now, if 
that was the case then, may not that be the case at this day? With 
regard to the English language at least, which we have studied for 
years with the Hebrew Lexicon at our elbow, we have found nothing 
inconsistent with this theory, but everything very remarkably to con- 
firm it. Making allowance for what is idiomatic, and what is the 
result of the composition of words, which is not held to affect the 
identity of any language, we have been shut up to the conclusion, that 
the only thing which prevents the words we daily speak from being 
recognised as Hebrew words, is just that which hindered the Babel- 
builders from understanding the words of their neighbours, once so 
familiar to them,—the change of the dip, the difference of pronuncia- 
tion,—a difference which has necessarily affected the orthography in 
writing. In our limited space, we cannot possibly enter into the dif- 
ferent principles which regulate the pronunciation (though these are 
comparatively few); but let one only be looked at, and it will be seen 
how great an effect may result from a single, and that a very simple 
cause. The principle to which we refer is this, that what in Hebrew 
is pronounced in two syllables, in English is almost always con- 
tracted into one. Thus the Hebrew rahak, “to flee away,” becomes 
rhak, or the English, rack, “the clouds that fly before the wind.” In 
like manner, shekel, “to weigh,” becomes shkel or scale, in which any- 
thing is weighed. Shekel also signifies, to weigh in the mind, and 
thus, “to learn.” Hence the result of learning is skill, and a place 
for learning, school. Then there is bahal, “to loathe,” which in the 
Hiphil is dahil, “to cause loathing,” and which contracted becomes 
bhil; whence our English word dile, which is well known to cause 
sickness, when it flows into the stomach. But d/i/ is also pronounced 
vhil; and hence the epithet vile applied to anything morally loath- 
some. ‘To instance only one more: the Hebrew word for the barn- 
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floor is garan, which was also applied (as the literal rendering of Job 
xxxix. 12 proves) to the corn that was thrashed on it. That word, 
contracted in one way, becomes gran (or grain), and hence gran-ary ; 
and in another, garn, whence garn-er. Thus, by so simple a change, 
have Hebrew words been thoroughly disguised. This principle runs 
through our whole language. Innumerable English words, dealt with 
in this way, will be seen at once to be pure Hebrew. 

Now, let the reader take it only as a hypothesis, that English is 
substantially Hebrew, and deal with its words as such, and he will be 
surprised to find how much of his own language can be accounted for 
by the commonest rules of Hebrew grammar, without any particular 
knowledge of the principles that regulate the conversion of letters. 
On inquiry, he will find that the formation of nouns from verbs, 
by prefixing the usual formatives, is as common in English as in 
Hebrew. For example, from ol, “to ascend,” with mem prefixed, 
comes m-ol, whence mole, that raises the earth in hillocks, and also 
mole, “a mound.” From op, “to go round or whirl,” with mem pre- 
fixed, comes m-op, whence “ mop,” that is, whirled about, to free it 
from the water in it. From the same word op, “to whirl,” with tau 
prefixed, comes t-op, and from that, the boys’ spinning “top.” Op, 
legitimately pronounced, is also Hup, which in Hiphil is Huip, “ to 
cause to whirl ;” and thus it appears, that the top, and the whip that 
makes it spin, are correlative terms. Then, again, what is more fami- 
liar to every Hebrew scholar than the feminine noun in the construct 
state? That construct form of the feminine noun pervades the whole 
English language, though not used in the way of apposition. Thus 
Gia in Chaldee signifies “ the intestines” (see Stockius) ; and this in 
the feminine construct becomes Gut. Jak signifies “ to putrefy,” of 
which the feminine construct is Makot, whence “ maggot,” that lives 
and riots in putrefaction. From Hneh, a legitimate pronunciation 
of anah, “to plough,” comes, in the feminine construct, Hnout, or 
Hneht. We question if any other language at all can give any 
sense to the Scotch word “ Nowt,” or the English “ Neat cattle.” 
But the use of oxen for the plough, viewed in connection with the 
Hebrew, explains all. The application of Hebrew rules to the inter- 
pretation of English words, only modified by Chaldee pronunciation, 
explains the minutest particles, the prefixes and the affixes of our 
tongue, whose radical sense, with the aid of Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, 
Saxon, and Celtic to boot, is, to a large extent, only guessed at by 
philologers. It clears up also the most puzzling anomalies of the lan- 
guage. For instance, what conceivable connection does there seem to 
be between the gum that exudes from a tree, and the gums in which our 
teeth are set? Let the Hebrew Lexicon be consulted, and there it will 
be found that gum signifies “ to unite,” and then we see the link of con- 
nection between * gum Arabic,” that is used as a glue, and the “ gum” 
that “unites” the teeth together. Then what connection can any Indo- 
European language show between a cuff on the face, and the cuff of a 
coat? But here, again, Hebrew comes to our help. From it we find that 
kaph, “the hand,” which is also kuph, comes from kuph, to bend back; 
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and then it is manifest how a blow with the hand is called a “ cuff,” 
and how the part of the coat-sleeve at the hand, which is also folded 
back, is known by the same name. ‘There are also many words in 
English, which are the same in form, but different in sense ; and nothing 
but the Hebrew can show how they come to have that different sense. 
Thus “ choke” signifies both to “be parched with thirst,” and to 
“strangle.” Have these two meanings any connection? None what- 
ever. ‘T'o “choke” with thirst, comes from T'zokh, “to be dried up ;” 
while “choke,” to strangle, comes from Tz0q, “ to straiten, to press.” 
In Johnson’s Dictionary, we have ne/f interpreted as signifying a 
“fist,” and also a “bad woman.” What shall we say to such diverse 
senses? ‘The former comes from the Hebrew neph, “to brandish ;” 
the latter from naph or neph, to “ commit adultery.” 

Now, this is only a slight, a very slight glance at the prima facie 
evidence on this subject. Let the Hebrew scholar only pursue the 
hints we have thrown out, and, perhaps, he may find that there is 
more evidence for our statement than he thought, viz., that the only 
thing that has hitherto hindered us from perceiving that the “ words ” 
of our language remain substantially the same as when our fathers 
brought them from Babel, is the “confusion of the Zip.” 

Mr Macpherson has made scarcely any reference to the English 
language at all. Nevertheless, in spite of the deductions we have 
made, we commend his work to the attention of the reader, as going 
in the right direction, and as containing, in a compendious form, an 
exhibition of principies of no slight importance to the accurate know- 
ledge of the history of language. 


Geology of Clydesdale and Arran. By James Bryce, M.A., LL.D., 
F.G.S. London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 

To write a good book on Geology is a more difficult task than our 
author seems to think. A good book on geology should contain 
many facts, new or old, and few theories of any age: this work has 
very few new facts, and a great many old theories. Dr Bryce has 
quoted a remark of Professor Phillips, that “every geologist who 
visits Arran is tempted to write about it.” Unfortunately he yielded 
to the temptation. He rather should have taken “ Punch’s” advice 
“to those about to marry,”—“ Don’t.” In religion, the more faith 
we have, the better and happier Christians we become ; but in geology, 
the more faith the more wretched geologists we are. Geology to a 
true geologist is, after all, like a quaint definition of Hume’s philosophy, 
“a doubtful solution of doubtful doubts.” Dr Bryce, however, never 
doubts nor hesitates, but pronounces dogmatically ; and as one in re- 
gard to geology, “not to the manner born.” Could geology be 
made so easy a science as it seems in our author’s hands, it would 
Soon cease to interest. All the phenomena would be understood, the 
game up and no quarry! The first portion of this work, devoted to 
the geology of Clydesdale, is but a resumé of the work of others, not 
very intelligibly stated, because perhaps not quite understood. Dr 
Bryce is a convert to the ancient sea-margin theory; and from the 
observations of others he attempts to prove that within the human 
a VOL. XXXII. NO. LXIII. 8 
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period the sea had a much larger share of Clydesdale than it now can 
claim, and that the fine lands now held in liferent by Lord Eglinton 
and Mr Campbell of Blythswood were, in the days of the stone era, or 
some other, in possession of the Clyde in fee simple. Let us look at 
some of his facts and theories. Of the estuary and fluviatile forma- 
tion of the Clyde, Dr Bryce remarks: “ The deposit has been tran- 
quilly formed throughout, long periods of repose having been but 
rarely interrupted by floods. Ancient canoes have been found in 
various parts of it, deeply imbedded in the sand and loam, one at 
either end of the area, and a great many on the banks of the river 
at Glasgow, some at heights 10 or 12 feet above the highest 
level reached by the greatest floods on record in the Clyde.” Then 
quoting Mr Buchanan, the Glasgow archeologist, who says, “ Within 
the last eighty years no less than sixteen of these (canoes) interesting 
remains of aboriginal workmanship have been found in and near 
Glasgow. They are all, with one exception, formed of single oak trees, 
—in some instances, by the action of fire, in others, by tools evidently 
blunt, probably of stone, and therefore referable to a period so re- 
mote as to have preceded the knowledge of the use of iron. The 
first known instance was in 1780. The canoe lay under the founda- 
tions of the Old St Enoch’s Church, at a depth of 25 feet from 
the surface—that is, about the level of low water in the river below 
Argyle Street—and within it was a stone hatchet of polished green- 
stone, in good preservation. The second, in 1781, while excavating 
the foundation of the Tontine, at the Cross; the surface being here 
22 feet above high water. A third, in 1824, in Stockwell Street, in a 
deep cutting opposite the mouth of Jackson Street. The fourth was 
found in 1825, in a cutting for a sewer in London Street, on the site 
of the ‘Old Trades’ Land.’ The canoe was vertical, the prow up- 
permost, and a number of shells were inside. The next discovery 
was made in 1846, when the improvements in the river began to be 
actively carried out. Eleven canoes were discovered in a short period. 
Of these, five were found on the lands of Springfield, opposite the lower 
portion of the harbour ; five more on the property of Clydehaugh, west 
of Springfield; and one in the grounds of Bankton adjoining Clydehaugh. 
The ten were in groups together, 19 feet below the surface, and above 
100 yards south from the o/d river-bank, which was then where the middle 
of the stream nowis. The twelfth canoe was brought up by the dredg- 
ing machine on the north side of the river, a few yards west from 
Point House where the Kelvin enters. The Erskine specimen was 
found in 1854. A collection of these canoes is now preserved (query, 
suffered to go to decay) in a building in the College grounds.” Hayv- 
ing quoted this paragraph, Dr Bryce says, “ The conclusion is forced 
upon us by these facts, that the entire area was at a remote time 
covered by an estuary connected with the sea by a narrow strait near 
Erskine, where the hills on either side press close upon the stream ; 
whose limits reached inland almost as far as Johnstone and Paisley, 
narrowed upwards by the projecting Ibrox and Polloxshields ridges, 
but again widening out so as to wash the base of the Cathkin and 
Cathcart hills, and sweeping round north-east in a wide bay, so as 
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to cover the space now occupied by the Glasgow Green and suburbs 
of Bridgeton. . . . How remote, then, must be the time when 
the quiet waters of the estuary laved the hill-sides now covered by 
busy thoroughfares; and a race, whose other memorials are lost, 
navigated in these rude canoes the broader waters of the river whose 
narrowed stream now floats the largest ships, and brings to our doors 
the choicest products of the globe.” This is pretty writing, yet 
solemn nonsense. The first canoe was found at a depth of “ 25 feet 
below the surface—that is, about the level of low water in the river 
below Argyle Street.” What does this prove, but that this first 
Clyde boat-builder had felled the nearest tree to the river, and was 
busy with its excavation when he was driven off by some more “rude 
barbarians,” and left his stone hatchet lying in the bottom? The 
other canoes, found at higher levels, only prove that, the wood failing 
near the river, these first Clyde boatmen went higher up the bank to 
suitable trees, and were forced to leave their boats unlaunched. But 
let us for a moment grant Dr Bryce’s hypothesis, that the river was 
then higher and slowly subsided ;—what are we to make of the canoe 
found in a vertical position, with its prow uppermost and a number of 
shells inside? Does not this prove a catastrophe, and remove the 
other cases from being proofs of the river having occupied a higher 
level than at present? Dr Bryce goes on citing many instances of 
shells having been found at various altitudes above the present level of 
the Clyde, all tending to prove that it occupied a higher position than 
at present. He says, “‘ At Johnstone, near Paisley, a case is mentioned 
by Mr Smith, in which sea shells, bones of fishes and sea-birds, claws of 
crabs and sea-weed, were found at about 80 feet elevation. The brick- 
fields about Glasgow and Paisley abound in these shells; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jordanhill, the beds are 80 feet above the river.” We 
have a handful of these shells now before us from the Glasgow and 
Paisley beds. They are very instructive, but they teach the very 
opposite of Dr Bryce’s doctrine. They are all attached by the umbonal 
ligature, showing that they were not dead and tost about ere they 
reached a resting-place in the Paisley bed; and further, they are all 
crushed, showing that a vast and sudden force had lifted them from 
their native abodes, and cast them high and dry ashore. Such a mighty 
wave of the sea accomplished similar phenomena in the reign of Alex- 
ander the Third ; and a former and more mighty one may have raised 
these beds, and upset the canoe with its prow upwards, to puzzle Dr 
Bryce, and find him an excuse to become an author. 

We have said that Dr Bryce has no difficulties when he accounts 
for the phenomena of geology. Thus he assumes and teaches that all 
the trap-dykes in Arran are due to igneous fusion; that they are 
all composed of rude columnar prisms lying horizontal, that is, at 
right angles to the beds which they intersect. He also sees perfect 
evidence of all those beds having been fused at their junction with the 
hot intruding trap. Now, had not Plutonism been his creed, he might 
have seen, that while some of the dykes afforded ample evidence of 
the probability of igneous fusion, others as unequivocally bore testi- 
mony to their aqueous origin. We have looked in vain for any indica- 
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tions of igneous fusion on the granite of Goatfell, at the junction of 
three well-defined trap-dykes which traverse the mountain between 
the base at Brodick and the summit. In proof of the singular per- 
versity with which a mind choke full of plutonic theories regards the 
phenomena of trap-dykes, our author points in triumph to the fact— 
so frequently seen along all the shores of Arran—of the sandstones or 
other sedimentary beds being hardened by the heat of the intruding 
trap, and thus standing up sharp and high above the portions farther 
removed from the influence of the heat. Now, we grant at once that 
heat hardens most rocks. Our fire-worshipping forefathers knew this, 
when they built their temples on the high places consecrated to Baal, 
and vitrified together the blocks, which to this day retain their vitreous 
lustre and their strong adhesion. But if the heat hardened the sand- 
stone at its junction with the trap, how did it not more harden and 
vitrify the dyke which, according to Dr Bryce, was the vitrifier? 
Unfortunately for his theory, in every case where the sandstone stands 
up on either side of his vitrifying dyke, we find the dyke degraded 
several feet below the sandstone, confessing as it were its impotency 
to the waves, because it had given, in the fervency of its young heat, 
all its strength to the embracing sandstone! Now, in the cases where 
we find the dyke weathered or water-worn beneath the sandstone 
which it intersects, we are satisfied that what the dyke gave to the 
sandstone was not heat, but a larger amount of oxide of iron than it 
contained before, thus rendering it most eminently durable. The 
matter of the dyke was not an igneous, but an aqueous deposit. 
With regard to those dykes which stand high above the surround- 
ing strata, we are inclined to regard them as of igneous origin; and 
if Dr Bryce had not been led astray by his unfortunate leaning to the 
worship of Baal, he would have seen that the most perfect igneous 
dyke, so well described by Jameson, between Tormore and King’s 
Cove, was distinctly stratified in the opposite plane to all the other 
dykes in Arran. ‘This famous historical pitch-stone vein or dyke has 
excited the admiration of all geologists. It is further interesting to 
us now, as proving how different and how false conclusions are ever 
drawn from phenomena, when they are put on the rack and made to 
give answers to questions which must only please the querist. Jame- 
son, the Wernerian, held it as decidedly of aqueous origin, because it 
was stratified and overlooked all the others; and now Dr Bryce, be- 
cause it is stratified and he a Huttonian, overlooks it—the only one 
which could support his view better than. all the others put together! 
There is only one other point to which we would call the reader's 
attention ; and that is, to the frequent description of granite outbarsts, 
of which our author is exceedingly fond. At page 75, he says of the 
well-known junction between the slate and granite in Glen Sannox— 
“ A few hundred yards above the Barytes Mill a narrow band of slate 
crosses the river at right angles, between the granite on one side, 
and the old red sandstone on the other. The slate is very much 
altered by the close proximity of the granite; it has, in fact, the 
structure and aspect of Lydian stone or basalt; and the sandstone 
also has a highly metamorphic structure, firmly adhering to the slate, 
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and intermingling and interlacing with it, as if the slate had been 
forcibly injected among the strata of conglomerate in a melted state. 
This interesting junction seems to have escaped notice till observed 
by us in the summer of 1856. Something analogous, though less 
striking, is seen towards the junction in the burn of the White Water 
above Corrie, where a gradual passage takes place from slate to 
sandstone,—clearly the effect of metamorphosis, by the heat to which 
both were subjected. The facts clearly show the posteriority of the 
granite outburst to the deposit of the old conglomerate, and that the 
entire slate stratum on the east or Corrie side was in a plastic state, 
under the influence of the intense heat which fused the granite.” 

In another place, Dr Bryce is puzzled at not finding evidences of 
igneous action where dykes permeate the granite. At page 100 he 
states: * These dykes are from 18 inches to 2 feet broad, and are 
separated by a granite band 8 or 10 feet in breadth ; elliptic masses 
of granite, of which the largest we observed was about 18 inches by 
9, are enclosed in the trap, but very little altered. The alteration, 
indeed, is nowhere remarkable ; the granite being in some places coarse, 
in others fine-grained, along the planes of contact. Specimens of both 
may be obtained of both rocks firmly adhering.” 

Let us carefully examine these two paragraphs. In the first, he 
says that the narrow band of slate in Glen Sannox has been changed 
into “ the structure and aspect of Lydian stone or basalt, and forcibly 
injected among the strata of conglomerate in a melted state.” It is 
here assumed that Lydian stone and basalt are ever of igneous origin 
—a position scarcely tenable since the writings of the late Professor 
Fleming. We should be happy to show Dr Bryce Lydian stone and 
basalt, the first on Salisbury Crags, and the latter on Arthur Seat, 
before which the hottest Plutonist would become cool and reasonable. 

In the next sentence, where he states that “this interesting junction 
was reserved for him to discover in 1856,” we beg to inform him that 
we were aware of its existence in the year 1837 from the lectures and 
writings of Jameson; and we made a special visit to Glen Sannox, in 
company with a few geological friends, to find it, and had no difficulty 
in finding it, in the year 1839. One thing we certainly did not find or 
believe, that we saw any evidence of the fusion of the slate—a fact 
which we left for Dr Bryce to discover in 1856. 

In the latter sentence of the first paragraph above quoted, he dog- 
matizes on the slates becoming plastic under the influence of “ the 
intense heat which fused the granite ;” and, in the second paragraph, 
fails to see any change caused by the intense heat at the junction of 
the granite and the trap. Now, the theory of granite being a fused 
formation, has not been held as tenable since Fleming showed that it 
was composed of three simple minerals, each composed of chemically 
combining constituents—-a condition of no fused mass as yet examined 
by any chemist ; and further, the bottom has been knocked out of the 
theory by Mr Bryson, of Edinburgh, having shown that every crystal of 
quartz found in any granite hitherto examined contains fluid cavities. 
These two stubborn facts overthrow all our author’s fine-spun theories 
of “ outbursts,” and “ fused slates,” and singed conglomerates. 
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When he fails to see any change caused by the great heat at the 
junction of the granite and the trap, his eyes have served him better 
than his head. If he had thought for a moment, or asked himself 
what change could be expected on the granite (an immense fused mass, 
according to him) by the posterior intrusion of a fused trap-dyke, he 
would have come to the reasonable conclusion, that no change could 
be possible,.or at least probable. 


Handbook of Geological Terms. By Davin Pace, F.G.S8. Edinburgh: 

William Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 
A work of this kind was greatly needed. If the different branches 
of natural science are to get a well-defined place in modern education, 
the obstacles to this, which at the outset meet the scholar, in the cur- 
rent nomenclature of science, must be removed. It is vain to propose 
that scientific men should express their thoughts in popular phraseo- 
logy, and to expect that they will come down from their high platform, 
and mingle without distinction among the crowd. This is not likely 
ever to be; and, besides, the expediency of it is doubtful. When one 
witnesses the results of attempts in popular literature to do this, 
the question, “ cui bono?” may very fairly be put. Science has cer- 
tainly not gained much thereby; and as far as style and the English 
language go, the expression, “ English undefiled,” has ceased to have 
any meaning. If the end of education were simply to communicate 
to the young the results of scientific study, there might be some 
apology for the outcry against the terminology of science, though even 
in this case a necessity would lie on the teacher to use terms needing 
themselves to be defined. But the aim is far higher. It is to draw 
out the faculties, no doubt ; but it is, moreover, in doing this, to give 
the pupil a taste for the researches themselves, which bear fruit in such 
results, and to fit them not only for intelligently following investiga- 
tions, but for making them also. 

Mr Page has discerned the true place of natural science in relation 
to education. He has seen the hindrance in the way, and has come 
forward to remove it, as regards that branch of science which he has 
specially made the work of his life. His able “‘ Manuals of Geology” 
have already made him favourably known; and, we are persuaded, 
the “ Handbook” now under notice will not be thought less worthy of 
public attention. Mr Page has not tried to bring science down to 
the multitude, and, by inexact terms and roundabout phrases, to com- 
mend it to the crowd. His effort has rather been to elevate the 
popular mind, and to bring it up to an intelligent appreciation of 
scientific studies, by a full, clear, and, in the main, remarkably accu- 
rate definition of the terms used in the literature of science. He has 
put the key into the hands of intelligent youths, by which, with as 
little labour as is needed for mere literary studies, they may open the 
gate into regions in which everywhere they will meet with objects 
suggestive of great thoughts of the majesty and grandeur of the all- 
glorious Creator. But if the labour be lightened by Mr Page’s defi- 
nitions, it is not done away with. With the “ Handbook” for refer- 
ence, a man who knows no other language than English, may be 
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enabled to read such a work, for example, as Siluria ; but the pains- 
taking and toil needed, in order to retain distinct impressions of the 
meaning of the scientific terms used, must always be considerable. 
There is, however, a great advantage in tempting the young into 
regions where they are willing to master difficulties, and in beguiling 
them into studies which, as in the case of geology, afford means for 
disciplining intellect, and for training in patient research, not to be 
had even in the fields of classical learning. The “ Handbook” is, as 
a whole, truly admirable, and does its author very great credit. It 
will be found most helpful to the young geologist ; and those even 
who have worked long in the field, may find it useful to have it among 
their books. We very cordially recommend it. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes: Its Meaning and its Lessons. By Ropert 
Bucuanan, D.D. London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh: Blackie 
and Son. 1859. 

Tue matter of which this volume is made up was originally preached 

to Dr Buchanan’s congregation, in the usual course of public worship 

on Sabbath. It was thus prepared for the instruction of a mixed 
congregation, to the great majority of whom anything like philo- 
logical discussion would have been worse than wearisome. ‘To an 
expositor of scholarly habits, exegetical skill, and given to historical 
criticism, the Book of Ecclesiastes presents a noble field for the exer- 
cise of all these accomplishments. But while the exhibition of them 
in the pulpit would have been sheer pedantry, we think the author 
night, with much advantage to his subject and himself, have given us 
a taste of his skill in these t pics in an occasional note, now that he 
has made a book of his discourses. Take, for example, the question 
of the authorship of Ecclesiastes, or of its canonical authority. We 
have no doubt but that Dr Buchanan takes the right view of the former, 
when he says, ‘“‘ The words of the Preacher are the words of Solomon ;” 
and that in the pulpit it would have been out of place even to refer 
to the attempts which have frequently been made to cast doubt on 
the latter, by finding a parallel between this book and the jejune 

“Wisdom of Solomon.” Yet his work would have had attractions 

to scholars, had the views of Professor M. Stuart, as to the author- 

ship, age, and peculiar dogmas of Ecclesiastes, been looked at from 

Dr Buchanan’s point of view. Though we believe Professor Stuart 

wholly wrong in his statements, as to there being internal evidence 

that the writer of the book must have been acquainted with philoso- 
phic views which had no place among men till a period long pos- 
terior to the time of Solomon, we would not have found fault with Dr 

Buchanan had he devoted a note to his view of this, more especially 

as there are many symptoms of this superficial, but very wise-looking, 

mode of criticism becoming more general than it has hitherto been. 
But this is a very slight defect. We have stated it because it is 
the only one we can adduce in a book of many excellencies. Dr 

Buchanan regards Ecclesiastes as having been written by Solomon 

towards the close of his life, when the memories of the period of his 

deep declension from the Lord God of his father David were ever 
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creeping, like shadows of terrible evil, up into the midst of that quiet- 
ness and assurance which were once more consciously his, as a re- 
covered backslider,—a soul brought again to stand amidst the light 
of that love of God which was so precious to him in early years; or, 
as it is put by Pictet, “on ne sauroit lire ce livre sans y reconoitre 
que c’est louvrage de ce roy, revenu de tous sgs égaremens, et con- 
vaincu de la vanite de tous les plaisirs qu’il avoit goutez.” In pro- 
ceeding to deal with the book from this point of view, the author is 
fully aware of the difficulty of the task, and of the varied information 
required to do it even scant justice. ‘‘ We shall see,” he says, “a 
purpose and a plen, not only in all those high intellectual endowments 
and immense and multifarious acquirements by which Solomon was 
distinguished, but even in those dark and disastrous aberrations in 
which, for a season, he was permitted to go astray. Not by his wis- 
dom only, but by his folly too, was God preparing him to be at once 
a beacon and a guide. The Holy Spirit has, in this book, made use 
both of all his excellencies and of all his errors, for the warning and 
for the instruction of the world. It is this very circumstance that 
makes it a task so difficult fully to set forth what these words of the 
Preacher, the son of David, King of Jerusalem, contain.” Dr 
Buchanan carries the state of mind manifested in these words with 
him throughout the exposition. There are no rash assertions intruded 
on the reader, in the place of views naturally deducible from the 
text ; and no conjuring up of imaginary difficulties, in order to exhibit 
skill in explaining them. As many as are acquainted with the litera- 
ture which has gathered around this portion of Scripture cannot fail 
to be struck with the tact displayed by the author, in keeping the 
attention of his readers fixed on views “profitable for instruction in 
righteousness,” and in leaving out of sight the multitude of antago- 
nistic statements which tend only to distraction. 

The Discourses contain all the characteristics which make a popular 
exposition of any portion of Scripture excellent. The style is pointed 
and clear ; treasures of varied information are brought to the illustra- 
tion of the text ; great breadth of view characterizes the theology of 
the work ; while the mode in which the principles of Christian mora- 
lity are brought out in it, is such as to warrant the belief that it will 
be extensively useful. 


1. The Ulster Revival and its Physiological Accidents. By Rev. J. 
M‘Cosn, LL.D. Belfast: Aitchison. 1859. 

2. The Ulster Revival. By Rev. C. Seaver, Incumbent of St John’s, 
Belfast. Belfast: Phillips and Son. 1859. 

3. Restoration and Revival. By Rev. J. Smarty, Bervie. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1859. 

4. The Work and the Counter-Work ; or, the Revival in Belfast, with an 
Explanation of the Physical Phenomena. By Epwarp A. Storrorp, 
Archdeacon of Meath. 5th Ed. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and 
Co. 1859. 

5. The Revivals and the Church. By Joun Bruce, D.D. Edinburgh: 
James Nichol. 
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6. Personal Visit to the Chief Scenes of the Religious Revivals in the North 
of Ireland. By James Grant. London: John Snow. 

7. Revivals in Ireland: Facts, Documents, and Correspondence. By 
James WILLIAM Masstr, D.D., LL.D. London: John Snow. 

8. A Visit to the Scenes of Revival in Ireland: The Origin, Progress, and 
Characteristics of the Work of 1859. By James WiLL1AM Massie, 
D.D., LL.D. London: John Snow. 

9. The Ulster Revival in its Religious Features and Physiological Acci- 
dents: being Papers read at the Evangelical Alliance in Belfast, Sept. 
1859. With a Preface by Rev. Epwarp Sreane, D.D. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 

10. The Revival: or, What I Saw in Ireland. By the Rev. Jonn 
Barrie. London: Nisbet and Co. 

11. The Revival Movement. By Masor Puitie Botton. London: 
Houlston and Wright. 

Amone the noteworthy fruits of that religious movement to which 

so much attention has recently been devoted in this country, in Ire- 

land, and in America, not the least interesting is the peculiar phase 
of literature which has sprung up in consequence of it. The books 
and pamphlets whose titles are quoted above form only a tithe of the 

plentiful harvest. We have chosen several for notice out of nearly a 

hundred. And if we add to these the leading articles of newspapers— 

from the Times and dashing Saturday Review to the Provincial Broad- 
shee-—the notices in Medical Journals, and the newspaper letters 
whose name is Legion, we will be ready to acknowledge that public 
attention has been very thoroughly called to the work. All this must 
have impressed even those at a distance from the scenes of special influ- 
ence with the conviction that there must be something extraordinary 
associated with it. We have looked into very many accounts of the 
revivals, and have found much in these of great interest, not only 
to all who accept the Scriptures as the Word of God, but to the 
physician, the philanthropist, and the student of psychology also. It 
would demand much more space than in a short notice can be given 
to them to illustrate these remarks. Accordingly, instead of going 
into physiological and psychological questions, it occurred to us that 
it might be useful to those who will undoubtedly give more attention to 
such aspects than has yet been given, to look at these religious move- 
ments in the light of Scripture and of modern ecclesiastical history. 
Strong, overmastering emotion has been recently characteristic of 
these revivals. Is there aught analogous to this feature in Holy Writ ? 

Most minds familiar with the Bible will no doubt answer this question 

affirmatively, and point to one passage in particular as supplying a 

forcible illustration : “‘I will pour upon the house of David, and upon 

the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the Spirit of grace and of supplication ; 
and they shall look upon Me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bit- 
terness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his first-born.” (Zech. 

xii. 10.) We suppose the literal fulfilment of this word is to be partly 

sought in the incident at the crucifixion, when “one of the soldiers 

with a spear pierced His side.” (John xix. 34.) But be it so or no, 
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the state of mind is that which will ever characterise those who look 
profoundly at personal sin, shortcoming from the requirements of law, 
and transgression against an eternally loving and gracious Saviour. 
This is not simply the point of view of doctrine—it is, moreover, that of 
prevailing personal experience. It will, more or less manifestly then, 
find its illustration in the experience of every one who learns to “ close 
with God and give the world the slip.” But let us suppose that this 
should at any time take place on a large scale; that is, that not only 
one here and another there should be brought under these strong 
spiritual impressions, but tens or hundreds should be so at one time. 
What would be the results? The work would be more apparent. It 
would thus attract much more attention, and the feelings and their 
fruits would be intensified by the contagious influence of predominating 
emotion. What would have been the effect had a hundred monks 
been brought at the same time under such experiences as those which 
Luther had, when he got a glimpse of himself in the light of the holi- 
ness and grace of God? and what would have been the effect in Bed- 
fordshire had five hundred been around Bunyan, influenced as he was 
when he lived through the remarkable experience so graphically de- 
scribed in his “ Grace Abounding?” The movement in either case 
would have been as the rolling in of a full flood, and not merely the 
falling of a shower of spiritual blessings, as it was while each stood 
alone as directly influenced by the Spirit of God in the use of the 
Word. The spiritual force seems to lose some of its energy when it 
again comes through the one quickened. In all Paul’s labours he saw 
no fruit of his ministry marked by such features, and hastening to 
such results in good-doing, as was the case with himself. But when 
the times of refreshing come with power, when Sinai is shaken by 
the tread of the God of Israel, and the goings in gracious majesty 
are heard by multitudes, it is not to be questioned but that there are 
readier opportunities to abuse the gift and grace. Multitudes under 
the contagious influence of prevailing feeling, but destitute of any 
true work on their own souls, hasten to mix up their superstitions 
with it, and run to excesses which cause the work to be evil spoken 
of in the world. All this should be taken into account in judging the 
recent work in Ireland. 

Such periods as those now referred to have frequently occurred in 
the history of the Church. Without alluding to subordinate move- 
ments, we may mention those recorded in Joshua v., 2 Chron. xxix., 
Ezra ix., x., Acts ii. These are so well known, that we need not 
point out the peculiar phases of spiritual experience illustrated in each, 
or, at any great length, those features common to all. No one can 
peruse them without acknowledging the presence of such outstanding 
marks as, (1.) A deep and overwhelming sense of sin, associated in 
the mind of those influenced with confessions of past neglect, and of 
present vileness and unworthiness in the sight of God; (2.) Not only 
strong mental emotion, but even physical influence also—as weeping ; 
as so affected bodily, that, in one of the instances at least, the be- 
holders spoke of the revived as if they were under the influence of 
strong drink ; and (3.) A spirit of thanksgiving when led into peace, 
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and made to stand consciously in the light of the Lord’s countenance. 
This thanksgiving took, in each case, the form of praise with the lips, 
and, higher still, the distinct exhibition of gratitude in leaving off sin- 
ful ways, in a course of life bearing witness to great zeal for the truth, 
and great love for the service of God. 

Now, if we follow those seasons of refreshing into the history of the 
Church in post-apostolic times, we will be called at every point to 
witness the same fruits. To go no farther back than that great re- 
vival-work, the reformation from Popery, we find that all the nations 
of the West were called, in a greater or less degree, to behold the 
like results. But turning aside from this, and looking at the ways of 
the Great Head of the Church with the Presbyterian Churches of 
Britain and America, we have many remarkably apposite illustrations 
of the views we have just stated. If we take the beginning of the 
seventeenth century as our starting-point, we are met with manifes- 
tations which must have been strikingly similar to those which have 
been occurring in Ireland. The very name—* the Stewarton Sickness” 
—which was given to the work in Ayrshire in 1625, suggests this. 
That then, as now, the influence of the soul, moved to its depths by 
emotions confessedly the strongest under which the spiritual nature 
of man can come, wholly overmastered the body, and cast it to the 
ground, there can be no doubt. As little can there be any doubt but 
that “the sickness” was contagious ; and that many who had not seen 
their sins in the light of the Saviour’s love, and in the brightness of 
the righteousness and holiness of a gracious and just God, were 
affected in a way like that experienced by those truly taught of the 
Spirit. Every man and woman of weak will, and strong emotional 
nature; every one with a natural tendency to Aysteria, and to other 
corresponding forms of disease, would come under the reflex influence 
of the true work. Nothing is more common in times of religious ex- 
citement. The prophecy has been ever strangely true: ‘ The Lord 
will have mercy on Jacob, and will yet choose Israel, and set them in 
their own land; and the strangers shall be joined with them, and they shall 
cleave to the house of Jacob.” (Isa. xiv.) Multitudes who had no sym- 
pathy with the Divine thoughts under which a true people had come, 
were led to cast in their lot with them. In the awakening, like Saul, 
they get “another spirit,” though not a new one, and, doubtless, the 
indiscriminating would reckon them truly changed. Thus was it when 
Israel came up out of Egypt; thus when, in the days of Esther, the 
Lord gave His people “light and gladness ;” for we are told that 
“many of the people of the land became Jews, for the fear of the 
Jews fell upon them” (Esth. viii.); and thus it has been under our 
own eyes in the present time. 

Continuing our historial references, we come to the well-known 
Shotts work, in 1630,—the time to which John Livingstone refers so 
touchingly in his Autobiography, as, “the day in all my life wherein 
I got most presence of God in public, on a Monday after our commu- 
nion, preaching in the church-yard of the Shotts, the 21st of June 
1630.” In 1742 we are called to notice the remarkable movement at 
Cambuslang, Kilsyth, etc., which is interesting as bringing out a state 
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of matters very like that which we have heard so much of recently ; 
for then, as now, the awakening appears to have begun in America. The 
account of the work in America, by President Edwards, is well known. 
In looking over Edwards’ “ Thoughts on the Revival of Religion 
in New England,” we have thought, once and again, that if the 
“ Thoughts” were republished with a few slight alterations, they would 
tend, more than all the pamphlets which have recently been written, 
to set men’s minds at rest in regard to the awakening, and to convince 
them that no new thing had happened under the sun. 

Following the historical outline, we reach 1839, with the goings of 
the Spirit of God at Kilsyth, Dundee, Perth, Blairgowrie, Kelso, ete. 
And now we are called to witness similar, and even more wonderful 
phases of Divine influence, in America, in Ireland, and, as yet, par- 
tially in Scotland. 

The books and pamphlets named at the head of this notice deal 
mainly with the work in Ireland. Their authors agree in regarding 
the movement as, in the main, a good one. Some of them see no ex- 
travagances in it, but accept, with a credulity almost enviable, extra- 
vagances which would have put other men on their guard. They 
believe that the blind have literally been receiving sight, and the dumb 
speech, etc. Others are more discriminating, and, like Archdeacon 
Stopford, trace most of the purely physical influences to a diseased 
state of the nervous system. While there is much truth, and much 
sound common sense in the Archdeacon’s views, we think the hysteria 
theory is carried too far. And while we cordially sympathize with 
his strong condemnation of those who, in order to mere effect, so 
preach as to bring young persons, mainly females, under influences 
which prostrate the whole physical organization, we feel strongly that, 
where intense mental emotion is, the body will, more or less, bear 
witness to this. Apart altogether from religious truth, this might be 
largely illustrated from the history of physiology. 

Mr Baillic’s pamphlet contains much which other observers appear 
to have overlooked. 

Dr M’Cosh’s address is devoted to a statement of the grounds on 
which he holds the Ulster revival to be a work of God. He looks the 
physiological peculiarities broadly in the face, and traces those physi- 
cal effects, which bulk so largely in the eyes of men, to the influence 
of absorbing emotion. As might have been anticipated from the 
author of “ The Method of the Divine Government,” the views here 
brought out «are characterized by great clearness and breadth, and 
are in complete harmony with Scripture. 

Dr Steane has collected the addresses on the revivals, delivered 
before the Evangelical Alliance, at its meeting in Belfast last year, 
and has published them, with a sensible preface, written by himself. 
The addresses were delivered by the Bishop of Down and Connor, 
Rev. Ch. Leaver, Rev. Mr Canning, and Dr M‘Cosh—two of them 
Episcopalians and two Presbyterians. Dr M‘Cosh’s address we have 
already characterised. The other three are equally worthy of atten- 
tion, though they look at the work from a very different point of view. 

Mr James Grant, the well-known editor of the Morning Adver- 
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tiser, visited the scenes of awakening, and has now republished, from 
the columns of his newspaper, the interesting account of what he saw 
there. 

Dr Massie’s contributions to the literature of this remarkable work 
are able and valuable. They have already been extensively circulated. 

Mr Small’s volume is one of devotional and practical divinity, writ- 
ten with much freshness, earnestness, and eloquence, and fitted to pro- 
mote the work of God. We have man’s ruin and recovery—the 
awakening of the church after she has fallen into a state of slumber 
and decay—the means of that awakening—the strength of the church, 
what it is—and the preservation and progress of the church, when 
thus awakened and strengthened by the Lord,— illustrated with much 
scriptural simplicity and clearness. 

Mr Macgillivray’s “ Sketches” deal with the past, as will be seen 
from the title. They are not, however, less interesting on this account. 
The “ Sketches” are written with ability and earnestness. The illus- 
trative examples deserve attention. They are fitted to be useful. 

Major Philip Bolton wields his pen from the prophetical point of 
view. He has discovered that the gospel is not truly preached to the 
awakened, and, of course, comes to set all men right. Whether his 
views of the future are trustworthy or no, we would not like to say; 
but that there are not a few who are able to minister to the saints in 
Ireland, and to point the diseased to Gilead and its Physician, we are 
sure, notwithstanding the doubts of the Major. 

We much like Dr Bruce’s “ Lecture,” and would class it with Dr 
M‘Cosh’s and Archdeacon Stopford’s ; not, however, because it is in 
the same vein as either, but because it has nothing of that sameness 
which is more or less common to all the rest. Dr Bruce appears early 
to have discerned that latitudinarianism might be tempted to follow 
in the path of the good work; and he lifts up his voice for truth as 
well as Life. He can even see that, instead of tending to undervalue 
denominational distinctions, it ought to deepen the love of each for 
that aspect even of church government which different denominations 
associate with the will of Christ. 

“ Prevailing Prayer” is an American reprint, introduced to the 
British public by Dr Norman M‘Leod. This little work has been 
found useful in America. Dr M‘Leod’s introduction is well written, 
and marked by religious earnestness and good taste. 


Present State of the Longitude Question. A Lecture Delivered before 
the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce. By Professor C. Prazz1 
Smytu. To which is Prefixed an Historical Account of the Cham- 
ber. Edinburgh, 1859. 

Tue subject chosen by Professor Smyth, in lecturing before the 

Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, is one of great importance. The 

lecturer has long had his attention turned to it, and he now comes 

forward to expound his views to an intelligent band of Scottish mer- 
chants. In the outset, the learned Professor rightly pleads for the 
superiority of the astronomical method for determining the ship’s 
place at any time in the ocean, to “the determination from dead 
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reckoning, or observations of terrestrial objects of any kind.” This 
he illustrates, and proceeds to trace the history of the ‘“ Longitude 
Question,” from the days of Columbus up to our own time. In this 
historical sketch he has embodied much valuable and interesting in- 
formation. The direction given to the purely scientific bearings of 
the question, when British thought and mechanical skill were applied 
to it, is shown to have been of the most useful kind. In 1740 an 
instrument was invented, by which the heaving of a vessel was kept 
from interfering with the accuracy of angular measurements. But, 
while this was a great step, when looked at in the light of existing 
knowledge, it had very many drawbacks. These, however, to some 
extent, gave way before the application of an improved instrument, 
which, unlike the other, the most violent motion of the ship could not 
disturb. ‘Hadley’s principle thus proved of nearly as much im- 
portance to nautical, as the invention of the telescope had been to 
terrestrial astronomy. It was the first instrument which enabled 
marine observers to arrive at any respectable amount of accuracy in 
angular observations.” Hadley’s invention led the way to the method 
known as that of “lunar distances.” This, in its turn, yielded to the 
well-known chronometrical method. ‘The earliest effective solution of 
the longitude problem by Chronometer, was reserved for a rather hard- 
headed, persevering, uneducated, or rather self-educated mechanic, a 
Yorkshire carpenter,—John Harrison. Professor Smyth points out 
that the extension of commerce, the introduction of steam-shipping, 
etc., call for yet further improvement in “ Naval Longitude.” “ Com- 
merce and the world now require, that as much use should be made 
by a seaman of the stars by night, as of the sun by day.” But with- 
out mentioning other obstacles to this, the fact that “ the sea horizon, 
or observing line for sextant altitude, is not visible during all the 
nocturnal hours,” implies the necessity of looking beyond this method. 
Professor Smyth has a plan, which had been proposed to the Scottish 
Society of Arts, and which is stated with great clearness in this 
lecture ; but as any verbal description, without a drawing of Professor 
Smyth’s model, would fail to set it plainly before our readers, we 
would refer them to this lecture, and to the Professor’s Papers in the 
Transactions of the Scottish Royal Society of Arts. 

The historical sketch of the Chamber of Commerce contains much 
interesting information regarding the origin and growth of that In- 
stitution. It is well written, and may be cordially commended to the 
attention of all who are curious in such matters. The volume is 
“got up” in antique style, and reflects much credit on the enterprise 
of Messrs Lawson, at whose “ Private Press” it bears to have been 
printed. Paper, type, etc., are so attractive as to raise the wish that 
when we next take to book-making, Messrs Lawson’s Press might 
be at our command ! 





